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PREFACE 


S INGE I give an account of previous work on my subject in 
the Introduction, and an explanation of the way in which 
the material is set out in Chapter I, I confine myself here to the 
basic functions of a preface, apology and acknowledgment. 

The transliteration of Greek names presents a problem beyond 
satisfactory solution. Andrewes has discussed it sensibly in the 
preface to The Greek Tyrants. Since complete consistency is un¬ 
attainable some form of compromise is inevitable, and I have 
preferred to use the ‘traditional Latinized form’,^ though with¬ 
out slavishly latinizing rare or obscure Greek names and words. 
In this, as also in translating most of the Greek passages cited, I 
have had in mind those who are interested in Greek history but 
do not know Greek. 

Any student of Greek history must be conscious of a great 
debt to past workers in the same field, and especially one who 
attempts a synthesis ranging over the whole Greek world and 
several centuries of Greek history. His widely dispersed material 
would hardly be manageable if it had not been evaluated in 
detail by others before him. But the quantity of modern 
literature more or less relevant to this material makes it almost 
impossible to escape the charge of failing to take cognizance of 
all of it. I can only hope that nothing of crucial importance has 
been missed and all debts have been acknowledged. 

If failings of this and other kinds are less numerous than they 
might have been that is due to the help that I have received 
from many quarters. Much of this was given when I was pre¬ 
paring an earlier and different form of this work as a pLd. 
thesis; for that I hope a general acknowledgment will be con¬ 
sidered sufficient here. In a form much nearer its present shape 
this essay was awarded the Hare Prize of the University of 
Cambridge. To the examiners for that prize, Professor V. L. 
Ehrenberg and Mr. F. H. Sandbach, as also to Dr. A. H. 

^ Hammond, History of Greece^ p. vii. 
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PREFACE 


McDonald, I am indebted for many valuable criticisms. I also 
owe a very special debt of gratitude to my colleagues Mr. V. R. 
d’A. Desborough and Mr. C. A. Rodewald, to whose care in 
reading my MS. and thoughtful suggestions almost every page 
bears witness. Finally, I gladly express my thanks to Sir Frank 
Adcock, who originally suggested the subject to me, guided my 
early investigations, and helped and encouraged me through¬ 
out. It would be churlish not to add that I alone am responsible 
for the faults that remain. 


Manchester 


A.J. G. 
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INTRODUCTION 


u AENAM porro fuerint haec iura quae originibus debeban- 
VjLtur non alienum fuerit paucis hoc loco perstringere/ wrote 
Valesius in 1634^ and initiated the modern investigation of the 
relations between Greek colonies and their mother cities. These 
relations attract attention not only from the intrinsic interest of 
colonizing activity, but also because of the special nature of 
Greek colonies. A North-American colonist from Britain was a 
citizen of his mother country and occupied land regarded as 
British territory—at least in theory a simple position. The 
Greek colony’s position vis-a-vis its mother city was generally 
less simple: they had a closer tie of relationship than existed 
between Greek states in general, yet as a rule the colony formed 
a separate city-state. Thus there was scope for great variety of 
relations, a variety which exemplifies the conflict between 
diversity and unity constantly found in Greek interstate politics. 

There is no need to tell the history of the investigation of these 
relations in detail,^ but the landmarks may be noted. The col¬ 
lection of the relevant passages in ancient authors may be said 
to have been virtually completed by J. P. de Bougainville in 
1745 with the first separate book on the subject.^ Later in the 
same century the topic received special attention owing to the 
conflict between Britain and her American colonies. Many 
pamphlets were written both in French and English with the 
aim of finding justification in the practices of the ancients for 
whatever view their authors supported.^ The scholarly search 

^ In his edition of Polybius, Polybii etc. Excerpta^ Henricus Valesius nunc 
primum edidit, Latine vertit, notisque illustravit (Parisiis MDGXXXIV), 6-8. 

^ For a good bibliography of the early work on the subject see K. F. 
Hermann, Lehrbuch der griechischen Staatsalterthumer {Lehrbuch der griechischen 
Antiquitdten, Theill)^ 1855 edition, section 73. 

® Dissertation qui a remporte le prix de rAcademie Royale des Inscriptions et 
Belles Lettres en Fannie 1745. Quels etaient les droits des Metropoles greques sur 
lews colonies; les devoirs des colonies envers les metropoles; et les engagemens reciproques 
des unes et des autres (Paris 1745). 

* Two characteristic examples are A History of the Colonization of the Free 
States of Antiquity^ applied to the present contest between Great Britain and her 
American colonies, published anonymously but in fact by William Barron, 

B xvii 



Xviii INTRODUCTION 

for truth was not the guiding principle of these works, and the 
bias and irrelevance which they introduced into the investi¬ 
gation found their way into later compilations.^ 

The first considerable work of more than antiquarian interest 
today is the thesis of G. Diesterweg.^ For this is the first full 
treatment which can be called modern in precision and logical 
approach. If the literary evidence alone were available the only 
advance on Diesterweg possible would be by reinterpretation. 
This might well represent real advance, but it is the archaeo¬ 
logical, and especially the epigraphic, evidence which has most 
clearly enlarged the material available for the study of this 
question and provides the special justification for a new treat¬ 
ment. 

Since Diesterweg’s work the subject has been treated in sec¬ 
tions of more general studies,^ and several modern articles and 
books are concerned with it more or less directly. These will 
naturally be considered in the course of the work that follows.^ It 
was Kirsten who suggested that the question needed new in¬ 
vestigation as a whole.® It is hoped that the present work will go 
some way towards meeting that need. 

London 1777, Remarks upon an essay entitled the History of the Colonization 

of the Free States of Antiquity, applied to the present contest between Great Britain 
and her American Colonies, by John Symonds (London 1778). 

^ As e.g. Raoul-Rochette, Histoire de Vetablissment des colonies grecques 
(Paris 1815), 45 fF. 

^ De iure coloniarum Graecarum (Berlin 1865). 

® As e.g. Coleman Phillipson, The International Law and Custom of Ancient 
Greece and Rome (London 1911), II ch. ig, ‘Colonies and their Relationship 
to the Mother Country’, in which good sense is marred by the acceptance 
of errors taken over from the eighteenth-century writers on the subject; 
Busolt/Swoboda 1274-9, Mutterstadt und Pfianzstadt, a good brief intro¬ 
duction to Greek colonies, very well documented, in which the colony- 
metropolis relationship is also briefly considered. The importance and 
significance of the relationship is well expressed by Schaefer in his article 
‘Eigenart und Wesenziige der griechischen Kolonisation’, Heidelberger Jahr- 
biicher, i960, p. 91. 

^ My manuscript was unfortunately already with the printer when 
Dr. Jacob Seibert kindly sent me his doctoral dissertation, Metropolis und 
Apotkii, Wurzburg, 1963. 

® See R,E, 2. Reihe VII, 2, 1726. 




CHAPTER I 

PROLEGOMENA 


Principles of arrangement 

As GREEK colonization could be said to have gone on from 
-/xMycenean times till the Hellenistic period it is necessary to 
define and defend the time limits observed in this study. 

The essential character of Greek colonization which makes 
the relations between colony and mother city worth study has 
been stated in the Introduction. It has this character as a pro¬ 
duct of the world of the polis, of independent city-states. The 
indications are that this world did not exist in the Mycenean 
period,^ so that Mycenean colonization^ may be excluded. 
There is more difficulty with regard to the colonies of the 
migratory period,^ 

Modern historians tend to see a clear difference between 
these colonies and those founded during the great colonizing 
movement from the later eighth century onwards. The date of 
the Ionian Migration (and the Aeolian and Dorian coloniza¬ 
tion in the same regions) is a matter of great uncertainty, though 

^ This can be said confidently without going so far as Finley in stressing 
the oriental organization of society in Mycenean times; see M. I. Finley, 
Phe World of Odysseus (London 1956), 159 ff.; his ‘Homer and Mycenae: 
Property and Tenure’, Historia vi 1957, 133 ff, illustrates convincingly the 
break between Bronze Age and Iron Age Greece. See also Starr, Origins of 
Greek Civilization (London 1962) 42 ff. 

2 On the Mycenean colonization in the Aegean see Sakellariou, La Migra¬ 
tion greque en lonie (Athens 1958) 325 ff, and Gassola, La Ionia nel mondo 
miceneo (Naples 1957) especially 302-12. For criticism of some of the theories 
in this book see Mellink’s review, ^J’.dlxiii, 1959, 294 f. A justifiably cautious 
attitude to ideas of widespread Mycenean colonization is maintained by 
J. M. Cook, Greek Settlement in the Eastern Aegean and Asia Minor, CAH I and 
II, revised edition (Cambridge 1961) 14 f, who refuses to assume that 
Mycenean pottery ‘necessarily betokens a Greek population’, and convinc¬ 
ingly refutes the hypothesis of a continuous Greek occupation of Ionia from 
Bronze Age times, in which the Dark Age migrations would be merely a 
reinforcement of existing Greek settlements. 

® Though even here it seems doubtful if we should talk of a world of 
independent city states. J, M. Cook sees in the reconstructed Smyrna of the 
early seventh century ‘the first certain and unambiguous apparition of the 
recognized Hellenic polis’ (32). 



2 COLONY AND MOTHER CITY 

it now seems certain that there were Greeks in Asia Minor by c. 
1000 B.c. at the latest, so that some of the settlements there were 
fully two hundred years earlier than the earliest historical 
colonies.’^ The origins of these settlements were also often not 
clear. However, colonies of this earlier stage are described in the 
same terms as the historical colonies by Greek writers. To 
Thucydides the origin of the Ionian colonies of Athens, or of 
Melos, was a reason for close relations with the metropolis in 
exactly the same way as that of historical colonies like Potidaea. 
It would seem wrong therefore to exclude these colonies com¬ 
pletely from discussion. But if it is, as we shall see, very difficult 
to find continuity in the relationship between a historical 
colony and its metropolis, it is clearly impossible with colonies 
of the Greek dark age. So it is best to assume that evidence for 
the relations of such colonies with their mother cities cannot be 
used to show anything more than ideas of the classical period. 

From the Hellenistic and Roman periods there is quite a 
body of evidence, much of it epigraphical, concerning the rela¬ 
tions between colonies and mother cities. But many of these ties 
had been recently revived or indeed created, and where an¬ 
tiquity is claimed for them the evidence is sometimes fabricated 
or at best embellished.® In addition, the reason for maintaining 
or reviving these relationships was a sentimental attachment to 
a great past rather than any important practical effect they 
might have in a world of great empires. It seems right, therefore, 
to exclude this Hellenistic and Roman evidence; for it adds 
nothing to our knowledge of a relationship born of the world of 
independent poleis. 

^ The discovery of protogeometric pottery at Old Smyrna especially has 
invalidated the belief, widely held till recently (see e.g. J. H. Jongkees, 
Studia Varia Carolo Gulielmo Vollgrqff (Amsterdam 1948) 71-7), that the move¬ 
ment should be dated to the ninth century or later. Cook’s Greek Settlement^ 
op. cit., is a very good brief treatment of the subject based on the most 
recent archaeological exploration. For chronology see especially 4-8 (Aeolic) 
and 13 (Ionic). His sober and approximate dating is preferable to the more 
ambitious and precise chronology proposed by Sakellariou, op. cit., in an 
exhaustive section on the chronology of the Ionian Migration (305-58, 
conclusions 357). 

2 The matter is well expressed by Robert, Etudes Anatoliennes (Paris 1937) 
248. Examples concerning the help given in embassies between colonies and 
mother cities were listed by Robert, BCH Ixii 1938, 498. To these may be 
added the inscriptions Milet 1 .3,nos. 141, 155, which are not concerned witli 
specifically diplomatic assistance. 
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The material that has been admitted has been organized in a 
way that requires some explanation. For a study of this kind 
there would seem to be a choice between two arrangements. 
First, one could adopt a descriptive principle and try to state the 
character and scope of the colony-metropolis relationship topic 
by topic. The advantage of such an arrangement is that it 
would reveal how far this relationship was uniform or regular in 
ancient Greece. But it wotdd also be likely to conceal the dis¬ 
parate nature of the evidence and its chance survival. Worst of 
all, it would inevitably blur important chronological differences. 

The second possibihty would be to use a chronological 
arrangement and treat these relations in the various periods 
from the eighth century to the fourth. To a historian this is 
obviously an attractive method. Unfortunately, however, the 
evidence is so predominantly from the fifth century or later that 
it is impossible to give a satisfactory and convincing general 
picture of the state of relations between Greek colonies and 
mother cities in, say, the seventh century. As will be clear from 
the subsequent discussion of the nature of the evidence, this 
principle of arrangement would involve a great deal of repeti¬ 
tion and continual discussion of the question whether later 
evidence or later analogies are applicable to the earlier periods. 

So neither principle would provide by itself a satisfactory 
arrangement. The chance character of the evidence also pre¬ 
sents a special difficulty. So much of it consists of odd statements 
referring to one moment in a colony’s history, that it is ex¬ 
tremely rare to be able to follow the relationship of a colony and 
its mother city over the years. Aristotle could ask {Pol. Ill 
1276 a 35 ff) whether a city could be called the same city when 
its citizens are constantly changing through birth and death, 
and the transformation of a community over the centuries, 
though it keeps the same name, place, and even constitution, 
can be demonstrated by many examples. When the evidence is 
confined to one or two moments in a history of some centuries it 
is too easy to forget these changes, and to assume that the one 
moment reveals an unchanging relationship between two un¬ 
changing communities over the whole period in question. 
Fortunately we can go some way towards meeting both this 
difficulty and those inherent in the two possible principles of 
arrangement, thanks to a special characteristic of colonial affairs. 
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The history of colonies in modern times shows the difference 
between the arrangements and aspirations of the original 
founders and colonists and the subsequent relations of the .two 
communities. Closely linked though they are, the act of founda¬ 
tion is one thing, the subsequent relations another. They are 
therefore discussed separately in this study. In this way it should 
be easier to avoid the danger mentioned in the last paragraph. 
But such a division also allows the two principles of arrange¬ 
ment to operate in the areas where each is appropriate. Greek 
ideas and practices with regard to the act of founding a colony 
varied much less than the subsequent relations between 
colonies and mother cities. Generalization is therefore easier 
and more justified in discussing the former, so that in this sec¬ 
tion (Part I) the descriptive principle dominates. Subsequent 
relations (Part II) are treated broadly chronologically, though 
the descriptive principle may also be admitted. For the isolated 
pieces of evidence may be grouped with the few examples 
where the relations between a mother city and its colonies are 
illustrated fairly abundantly by the evidence. In this way a 
mainly chronological treatment nevertheless allows each main 
topic to be considered as a whole. 

Some generalizations and distinctions 

Although it would be quite superfluous to give a general 
account of the nature of Greek colonization,^ it is necessary to 
have clear certain general considerations about the colonies of 
the period from the eighth century to the fourth in order to 
understand the nature of the problem before us. The normal 
Greek word for any colony was ajzotma^ but distinctions of 
language were possible if it was strongly felt that a distinction of 
form should be recognized. Thus the term cleruchy {KXrjqovxla) 
was used to describe a certain type of Athenian colony which 
will require consideration later, and trading-posts were dis¬ 
tinguished by the special name eixnoqiov. This latter distinction 
raises two questions. The first is the place of trade in general in 
Greek colonization. 

^ The general lines are well understood, as can be seen from two recent 
brief accounts: the article by Burn, OCD s.v. Colonization, Greek, and 
Bengtson*s short statement on page 69 of the Erlauterung volume of the 
Grosser Hisiorischer Weltatlas /, Vorgeschkhte und Altertum (Bayr. Schulbuch 
Verlag 1953). 
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The sane paper of A. Gwynn^ marshals most of the evidence 
and arguments to prove that in the main the great Greek 
colonizing movement was caused by overpopulation and desire 
for land. This was a necessary correction of earlier ideas of 
colonization for trade, which arose largely from misapplying the 
analogy of modern colonization. But in spite of Gwynn’s work 
scholars have continued to attribute commercial aims to early 
colonization. A notable example is the hypothesis that Corinth 
had explicit commercial intentions in her Western colonization 
at the end of the eighth century. It is therefore still necessary to 
stress that most Greek colonies were founded to be self- 
sufficient Greek poleis^ with enough land to feed their popula¬ 
tion.^ Thus the nature of their relations with their mother cities 
is not normally determined by commercial considerations. 

The second question concerns the character of the trading 
stations (efjinoQia )which were occasionally established, from 
the seventh century certainly, and even from the eighth, if this 
was the nature of the settlement at A 1 Mina excavated by 
Woolley.^ The most famous of these trading stations, Naucratis, 
was founded in the Nile delta in the seventh century.^ Its 
exceptional character as a privileged settlement in a more 
developed country is rightly emphasized by Gwynn,® but for 
the present purpose it is enough to note that the settlement was 
unlike most Greek city-states and had no mother city or cities in 
the normal sense.’ 

1 JHS xxxviii 1918, 88 fF. 

* It is not, however, necessary for me to present the arguments again, as 
they are well set out elsewhere. Apart from Gwynn’s paper, compare R. M. 
Cook, JHS Ixvi 1946, 80 ff, and G. Vallet, Rhegion et ^ancle, 199 ff, who puts 
the colonizing movement in the general setting of theories about the ancient 
Greek economy. It is firmly stated in Busolt/Swoboda (1264): ‘die meisten 
Kolonien waren zunachst Ackerbaukolonien*. 

® The significance of the word is discussed by G. Roebuck, CP xlvi 1951, 
219 n. 22. Herodotus seems to use the word for any community living from 
trade, while Thucydides seems to stress more the meaning ‘trading- 
factory’. 

* See Woolley, JHS Iviii 1938, i ff and especially p. 12; Dunbabin, The 
Greeks and their Eastern Neighbours^ 25 ff. 

® See Roebuck, ‘The Organization of Naukratis’, CP xlvi 1951, 211-20. 

® p. 106. 

7 This is clear from Herodotus’ description, II. 178. Roebuck denied this 
exceptional character in the article cited (see especially 2i6f), but his 
grounds are slight when compared with Herodotus’ statements. The good 
evidence for his view (c.g. the coinage) is late (ibid.), and the existence of 
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The same characteristics may perhaps be seen in two less 
famous settlements in the Adriatic, Adria and Spina. Spina is 
described as a Greek city by Strabo (V.214) and excavation has 
supported his description.^ The pottery finds suggest that it was 
established towards the end of the sixth century. Spina dedi¬ 
cated certain spoils at Delphi which are set beside the dedica¬ 
tions of Gyges, Croesus, and Sybaris by Strabo (IX.421), so that 
presumably the booty was very valuable. ^ In any case the 
tombs® show the wealth of the city and its size. The history of 
Adria is much the same as that of Spina,* and so is its nature; it 
was a rich trading city. The population of both cities may be 
assumed to have been mixed,® and Adria in particular had a 
strong Etruscan element, so that some authorities call it an 
Etruscan city.® 

We have here, therefore, two large, rich settlements, both of 
which are mentioned from time to time in the ancient sources; 
yet no source names the metropolis of either settlement.’ In 
view of the regularity with which this information is given it is 
reasonable to conclude that it was not known. And as they were 
founded in a period about which there is a good deal of infor¬ 
mation it may also be confidently conjectured that these were 
trading settlements of mixed population with no true metro¬ 
polis, like Naucratis. Trading stations of this sort clearly stand 
outside the relationship of colonies and mother cities and have 
no place in this study. 


the name Naucratis and the ethnic does not prove that it was ‘a normal 
Greek community’. The existence of an ethnic does not prove any particular 
political status; it could be required for purely geographical description. 
Thus Thucydides can call Samian exiles in Anaia ^Avaurwv{Hl,i^.2i cf. 
IV.75.1 and Gomme L375 n. 3). However, in Roebuck’s later book, Ionian 
Trade and Colonization (New York 1959) his very good account of the charac¬ 
ter of Naucratis on p. 135 includes the statement that its organization ‘is 
neither in the pattern usually given a Greek state nor that of its colony’. 

1 See Beaumont, ‘Greek influence in the Adriatic Sea before the fourth 
century B.G.’, JHS Ivi 1936, 179. 

2 Ibid. 

® Published by S. Aurigemma, IIR. Museo di Spina (Ferrara 1935); cf. 
Beazley, JHS Ivi 1936, 88. ^ See Beaumont 180 f. 

® As Beaumont 179. « E.g. Livy V.33.8, Plut. Camillus 16.2. 

^ Beaumont’s article offers many examples of Greek settlements in the 
Adriatic the origin of which is not recorded, and this may be set beside his 
judgment (194) that colonization in the Adriatic was directed to ‘certain 
specific ends’, all of them commercial. Adria and Spina are only the best 
examples. 
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Among normal Greek colonies distinctions can also be 
drawn which are important for our enquiry, but it would be a 
mistake to try to force them all into rigid categories. Thus 
colonies founded by fugitives from the mother city might be 
expected to have a different relationship from those engendered 
by a peaceably arranged settlement. So Timaeus argued that 
Epizephyrian Locri could not have been founded by slaves, 
criminals and the like, as one account went, because he had 
seen important evidence to show good relations with the mother 
city.^ But Taras appears to provide a warning not to rely on 
such arguments too confidently. The tradition was that its 
founders were people of scandalous origins; yet its relations 
with Sparta seem to have been generally close and friendly. ^ 

Another distinction of clear relevance to the relations between 
colony and mother city is that between state and private enter¬ 
prises. This is perhaps particularly important in the later 
period, when definite imperial ambitions can be recognized in 
some Greek colonization; much of the argument is around this 
point, for example, in the question of the nature of Miltiades the 
Elder’s colony in the Chersonese.^ But even in earlier times it is 
a relevant distinction. Oversimplifications, such as that all early 
colonies were private,^ or that colonial enterprises were gener¬ 
ally ofl&cial,^ should be avoided. For though it is clear that the 
interest of ancient writers in individuals® stresses the private 

1 See Polyb. XII.9. 

2 The fullest and best account and discussion of the foundation of Taras 
is in Berard, 162-72. Dunbabin agrees in accepting the main lines of the 
tradition, 29 ff. The relations with Sparta will be seen later; they are not 
necessarily particularly close, as Dunbabin affirms (31); Wuilleumier’s 
judgment of the matter is more reasonable: ‘Tarente a eu de bons rapports 
avec Sparte’; see Tarente, by P. Wuilleumier (Paris 1939) 43. 

® See Hdt. VI.34 ff. The modern discussion will be resumed below. 

^ As e.g. Clerc, Massalia (Marseilles 1927) 1 .124. 

® As Bengtson, ‘Einzelpersonlichkeit und Athenischer Staat’, Sitz. Bayr. 
Akad, 1939, p. 10, who maintained that even in mid-sixth century Greece a 
colonizing expedition without a decree of the community is unthinkable. In 
his Griechische Geschichte^ (Munich i960) Bengtson merely says that the com¬ 
munity named the oikist (89). 

® This is to be seen most clearly in the poetical foundation stories which 
have been studied by P. Benno Schmid, Studien zu griechischen Ktisissagen 
(Freiburg i.d. Schweiz 1947); see his generalizations, p. 5. But the same 
tendency affects prose accounts, exaggerating the private initiative of the 
oikist, as e.g. in the story about Archias, the oikist of Syracuse, related in 
[Plut.] Am, Narr. 772 f. 
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nature of colonial undertakings, it seems right to infer from two 
examples in Herodotus that both state and private enterprises 
existed throughout the historical colonizing period. The found¬ 
ation of Gyrene in c. 630 is clearly described by him as a state 
act/ while Dorieus’ abortive colonial expedition of c. 514-512 
is equally clearly a private enterprise. ^ On the other hand it is 
probably a vain hope to try to draw a firm line in the early 
period between colonies founded on individual initiative and 
approved by the state and those established by a decision of the 
community. So these distinctions do not provide an easy or un¬ 
varying way of assessing the relations of colonies and mother 
cities. 

The character of the evidence 

In the past most writers have simply asked: what was the 
relationship of a Greek colony with its mother city?^ But this 
was to ignore the existence of various special problems, which 
are so important that they determine the way in which the 
main question should be answered, and perhaps destroy the 
validity of any single answer. These problems are created by the 
nature of the sources. 

Even if we confine ourselves to the great colonizing move¬ 
ment Greek colonies were being founded from the middle of the 
eighth century; yet articulate evidence, literary or epigraphic, 
for their relations with their mother cities hardly begins until 
the fifth century. Thus even if the source relates earlier events, 
as for example Thucydides’ mention of a sea-battle between 
Corcyra and Corinth in c. 664 b.g. ( 1 .13.4), the account may 
clearly be unreliable and will certainly be written from the 
standpoint of a later age. Even this unsatisfactory evidence is 
rarely available. It is much more common to know virtually 
nothing of a colony’s relations with its mother city until the 
See especially IV. 153. 

2 V.42.2. For the date see Dunbabin, 349. Dunbabin (ibid.) rightly states 
that Dorieus must have had permission from the Spartan state, but appears 
to make too much of this passive approval in calling the enterprise ‘Sparta’s 
effort’ (348). For, as he admits, it is very doubtful whether the state knew 
of the direction and intention of the expedition, and the undertaking of the 
colony at all is very hard to reconcile with Spartan policy of the time. 

® Compare the form of the question which De Bougainville, op. cit., sets 
out to answer: ‘Quels etaient les droits des Metropoles grecques sur leurs 
colonies etc.?’ 
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fifth century or later, though this will generally be some two 
centuries or more since its foundation. Thus the relations of 
Olbia, one of Miletus’ greatest colonies, with her mother 
city are in almost complete obscurity until the later fourth 
century, when they are briefly but brightly illumined by an 
inscription (Tod 195). 

To Greeks of the fifth and subsequent centuries colonization 
and the relations between colonies and mother cities were of 
vital and immediate interest. Nicias encourages his army before 
its retreat from Syracuse with the reflection that they can settle 
down and form a city;^ Xenophon {Anab. V.6.15 ff) entertains 
seriously the idea of persuading his men to found a city on the 
coast of the Black Sea; the same author takes great pains to 
point out the advantages of a site he noted, stating the popula¬ 
tion it could support,^ the quality of its harbour, the water- 
supply and many other details {Anab. VI.4.3 ff); Plato’s 
references to colonization in the Laws (740 e; 708 b) show the 
same close familiarity; to him it is ‘the ancient remedy’ in case 
of overpopulation, and he is well aware of the difficulties both of 
foundation and in subsequent relations with the mother city. It 
is unnecessary to multiply examples, but Thucydides requires 
more careful consideration. For it is from Thucydides that we 
have not only some of our best early information about Greek 
colonies, but also some of the most explicit statements about the 
relations of colony and mother city to be found in a classical 
author. 

It is his practice to take great care to give the origins of any 
colony he mentions. This is clearest in the famous account of 
the settlement of Sicily at the beginning of Book VI, but perhaps 
more striking when it occurs by the way in normal narrative, 
as for example at V.6. i. 

d ds KUm . . . 6Q/J.6fj,evog Sk zrjg ’Hcovog ZrayCga fisv ngoa^dXhi 
’Avdgi'cDV dnoixlg xal ovx ells, FaXrjTpdv da Oaamv anomiav 
Xa/x^dvsi Hard xgarog.^ 

1 Thuc. VII.77.4. 

2 Ten thousand. This was widely regarded as a good size for a city in the 
fifth and fourth centuries, as Schaefer has shown in Historia x 1961, 292-317. 
See 309 f for Xenophon’s ideas about colonization in the Pontus. 

® ‘Cleon ... set out from Eion and attacked Stagirus, a colony of the 
Andrians, but did not take it. However, he forcibly captured Galepsus, the 
Thasian colony.’ 
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Even more significant for our purposes are his references to 
the relations between colonies and mother cities. Of the remarks 
concerning the dispute between Corinth and Corcyra over 
Epidamnus^ John Symonds wrote in 1778,^ ‘Thucydides has 
thrown more light on the Graecian colonization, in the passages 
that are referred to, than any other ancient writer whatever.’ 
From them we learn of a colony transferring itself to a new 
metropolis and by implication recognizing the metropolis’ 
supremacy, of the shame attached to a war between colony and 
mother city, of various religious obligations which a colony was 
expected to fulfil, and of an undefined hegemony which a 
metropolis expected to enjoy. According to Thucydides 
(I.60.1; 66) Corinth also regarded herself as the natural 
protector of her colony Potidaea, and saw the Athenian 
attack on Potidaea as a reason for war. But Thucydides 
stresses this matter so strongly in his enumeration of the 
opposing forces at Syracuse that we need not list all the other 
examples. 

In this long chapter (VII.57) Thucydides is concerned to 
show that just causes and the claims of kinship were largely 
displaced as reasons for going to war by chance, expediency or 
compulsion. To mention some of his examples: the Rhodians 
fought against their colonists the Geloans; the people of 
Cythera fought Spartans, though they were Spartan colonists; 
the Corcyreans fought against Corinthians and Syracusans; a 
few Megarian exiles fought against Selinuntians, who were of 
Megarian origin; and Cretans, who had joined in founding 
Gela, fought against their colonists. The whole chapter reveals 
the importance Thucydides set on origins, and his view that 
these should normally determine alignments in war. He is so 
meticulous in finding examples that even a few exiles from 
Megara did not escape him. 

As Thucydides provides so much of our evidence, it is im¬ 
portant to see if his interest in the relations of colonies and 
mother cities is peculiar to him. For this would make him less 
valuable as a witness to common Greek ideas on the subject in 
his day, and might even cast doubt on his statements of facts, 
motives or political arguments in this field. For example, he 

^ Thuc. 1.24 ff. 

2 Op. cit., 35. 
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states that Athens was the metropolis of the Ionian cities.^ But 
although it seems probable that the Athenian share in the 
origin of the Ionian cities was exaggerated in the fifth century as 
a justification for the Athenian empire,^ both Herodotus and 
Aristophanes make the same statements, and stress the political 
significance of the Athenian connection with the Ionian cities.^ 
This shows that Thucydides is at least reflecting correctly an 
opinion commonly held at the time. 

Another example is Melos’ status as a colony of Sparta, which 
Thucydides makes an important matter both in debate and 
behaviour during the Athenian attack on the island.^ But the 
connection is also emphasized as a matter of practical impor¬ 
tance by Xenophon [Hell. IL2.3) when he describes the fears 
at Athens on the news of Aigospotami. The Athenians expected 
to suffer the fate they had administered to others; and he names 
the Melians first, implying that it is their destruction that the 
Spartans would especially be expected to avenge. Herodotus 
(VIII.48) also shows interest in this relationship. 

^ 1.12.4; cf. 1.2.6. and the two occasions where he described the lonians 
as an ^ABrjvalcov (II. 15.4. and VII.57.4)5 both of which the scholiast explains 
as meaning the lonians were apoikoi of Athens (Thuc. Scholia, pp. 121, 
394 )-. 

2 Since Wilamowitz’ treatment preuss. Akad. 1906, 57-79 = Kleine 
Schriften, Berlin 1937, V.i. 156 ff) the view has gained ground that the 
Athenian connection was a comparatively late invention. Jacoby, following 
Wilamowitz in the main, affirms that the claim of Athens to be the founder 
of the Ionian cities was not consolidated or widely acknowledged till the 
time of the Delian League (see FGH IIIB (Supplement) 1 .32-4). Similar 
views, though putting the invention further back, are expressed in Nilsson’s 
paper ‘Political propaganda in sixth-century Athens’, Studies presented to 
D. M. Robinson, II (St. Louis 1953). Sakellariou follows the same line in con¬ 
sidering the view that Athens was the metropolis of all Ionia a fifth-century 
invention (see La Migration grecque en lonie, 21 ff and especially 29 ff). But, 
as his work shows, the origin of these cities was very mixed. The existence of 
different traditions does not, therefore, deny the Athenian connection; only 
the Athenian monopoly of origin. A more respectful and very satisfactory 
treatment of the tradition is to be found in Roebuck, Ionian Trade and 
Colonization 25 ff and a vigorous defence of it against the modern attacks in 
Berard, UExpansion et la Colonisation grecques (Paris i960), 50 f. J. M. Cook 
also provides strong reasons for accepting the kernel of truth that ‘Athens 
was the main focus of emigration,’ op. cit., 12 f. 

3 Hdt. 1.147.2; VIL46.2; IX.106.3. Arist. Lys. 582. This line and its 
context are convincingly elucidated by Hugill {Panhellenism in Aristophanes, 
by W. H. Hugill, Chicago 1936) 67 ff. He shows that ‘the cities . . . the 
colonies of this land’ must mean the Ionian cities and Aegean islands. 

^ See V.89; 104; 106. 
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Probably then Thucydides is not untypical of his age in 
stressing the importance of the relations between colonies and 
mother cities. But even if Thucydides himself should not be 
regarded as isolated, the view has been advanced that the idea 
of the relationship between colonies and mother cities was 
especially influential in his time.^ Now it is true that many of the 
best examples of the practical effectiveness of the relationship 
come from this period. In addition to the examples known from 
Thucydides there is the notable control exercised by Sinope 
over her colonies, which Xenophon describes {Anab, V.5 ff), 
and the hegemony of Argos over colonies in Crete which seems 
to be revealed in the inscription Tod 33. 

It is not difficult to show that the idea of the relationship was 
similarly effective in the fourth century, and, if this period be 
admitted as relevant, in Hellenistic times; for the inscriptions 
reveal a strong belief in the importance of the relationship, ^ But 
the important question is whether the interest in colonies and 
the active relations between colonies and mother cities found in 
the fifth century arose at that time, or existed in the previous 
two centuries, only hidden by the lack of source material 
capable of revealing it. 

In a recent article,^ Will has suggested implicitly that the 
idea of the relationship became politically effective in the sixth 
century. He simply assumes that early colonies were indepen¬ 
dent, and thus quite different from the colonies of Corinth 
under the tyrants and of Athens in the sixth and fifth centuries, 
which form the main subject of his study. In his view the 
dependent colony appears in association with the attempt to 
build up overseas empires. There is, as we shall see, some truth 
in this picture,^ but though the shortage of source material may 
make it very difficult to investigate the character of the earlier 

1 Notably by Kirsten, Die Insel Kreta (Leipzig 1936) 17 f; cf. R.E, s.v. 
Tylissos 1726 ff. 

^ The Hellenistic ones are mentioned above, p. 2. From the fourth cen¬ 
tury there are the stones concerning Epidaurus and Astypalaea (/.G. 
IV2.1.47) and Miletus and her colonies {Milet L3 nos. 136, 137). 

3 ‘Sur revolution des rapports entre colonies et metropoles en Gr^ce k 
partir du Vie siMe’, La Kouvelle Clio vi 1954, 413-60. 

^ Though the attempt to classify colonies into different categories sharply 
distinguished from each other (on p. 459 we are given a list of five distinct 
types) seems unhistorical, and leads to inconsistencies and difficulties of 
interpretation. 
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colonies, it is unsatisfactory simply to assume their nature with¬ 
out discussion. 

In looking back to the sixth century for the appearance of the 
relationship’s effectiveness, Will is implicitly approving the 
extrapolation to earlier times of the attitude found in the fifth 
century. But can we accept the fifth-century sources and their 
attitude as valid even for the sixth century? To argue back from 
later conditions to earlier times is clearly dangerous; but to 
assume that there was no effective relationship simply because 
we hear nothing of relations until, say, the fifth century is, given 
the state of the sources, too negative. The assumption of con¬ 
tinuity and the argument from silence are the Scylla and 
Charybdis of this investigation. It is therefore extremely im¬ 
portant to remember these dangers, and in each case to make 
the origin and nature of the source material one of the first con¬ 
siderations. 

But there are ways of escaping in part from the stranglehold 
of the fifth-century sources. The most obvious is to use the 
archaeological evidence from the earlier period. While this has 
the great advantage that it is primary and unaffected by the 
ideas of later periods, the information yielded by material 
objects must remain very limited. Occasionally they show 
artistic connections between a colony and its mother city. For 
example, Taras seems to have been influenced by Sparta in 
sculpture and architecture in late archaic times,and Syracuse 
and Corcyra were so markedly under Corinth’s influence in 
these fields from an earlier date, that Dunbabin affirmed ^ that 
there must have been continuous interchange of men and ideas. 

Again this evidence sometimes suggests a close commercial 
link between a mother city and a colony, but this is even harder 
to prove. While Corinthian pottery is dominating all markets in 
the West, its appearance at Syracuse does not necessarily sig¬ 
nify special commercial relations between colony and mother 
city. Similarly Miletus’ trade with her colonies must be set be¬ 
side her trade in other directions.^ Furthermore, if the Attic 
ware found in Etruria was largely brought in Ionian ships,^ this 

^ See Wuilleumier, Tarente, 260, 314, 334; Ashmole, Proc. Brit. Acad, xx 
1934,11. 

® See Rohlig, Der Handel von Milet (Hamburg 1933) especially 26 f and the 
section 37-52. 

* As Vallet seems to have shown, Rhegion et JZ^ncle, 191. 
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shows that commercial links suggested by pottery finds may 
sometimes have been exceedingly tenuous.^ And it is pottery 
that forms the dominating part of all finds. Coins are a specially 
informative category of material objects, but their significance 
is often very hard to interpret, even when they obviously bear 
on the colony-metropolis relationship, as do those of the 
Corinthian colonies, which will be considered below. Thus the 
directness of the archaeological evidence is often offset by its 
limited application and by difficulties of interpretation. 

A second way is the investigation of what we may, after 
Thucydides, call nomima,^ As we should expect, it was normal 
for the colony to continue the cults, calendar, dialect, script, 
state offices and citizen divisions of its mother city. Two modern 
studies, Bilabel’s of Ionian colonization® and HanelFs of the 
Megarian colonies,^ have shown this beyond doubt. This 
material, being embedded in the continuous life of the com¬ 
munity, is not subject to the objections which we have seen can 
be made against much of the literary and epigraphic evidence 
bearing more directly on the relationship between colony and 
metropolis. On the other hand it is necessary to discern clearly 
just how far it reveals these relations. It could be said that the 
careful maintenance of the mother city’s customs in the colony 
shows at least a living realization of origin. But we have exam¬ 
ples where an institution which was later changed in the metro¬ 
polis was preserved in the colony.^ This may show that the 
preservation of the nomima of the metropolis could be entirely 
due to the colony’s conservatism and owe nothing to a con¬ 
tinued connection with the mother city. It is therefore impor¬ 
tant to recognize that there may be a distinction between the 
preservation of the metropolis’ nomima by a colony and an 
active relationship between the two cities.® 

^ Compare also R. M. Cook’s very just warnings against drawing con¬ 
clusions about commercial and political connections from the evidence of 
painted pottery; Jahrbuch d, deutsch. arch, Inst, bociv 1959, II4--23. 

2 E.g. VL5.1. 

® Die ionische Kolonisation by F. Bilabel, Philologus Supplementband 
XIV. I (Leipzig 1920). 

^ Megarische Studien by Krister Hanell (Lund 1934) Part II. 

® See Bilabel, 126 and 129, on the Milesian official, the imfiT^vtog; 174, 
on the phylae of Samos. 

® This has not always been recognized in modern studies, though it was 
stressed more than a century ago by K. F. Hermann, op. cit. Thus Bilabel 
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A more subtle inference from the preservation of some of 
these institutions has been suggested, which would bring them 
into direct (if ill-defined) connection with an active relationship 
between colony and mother city.^ In the primitive city the 
family organization was extremely important, and the sub¬ 
divisions of the city were based on it, genos, phratry, tribe. But 
these family groupings were also indissolubly bound up with 
religion,2 and it is therefore possible that identity of cult be¬ 
tween colony and metropolis implies that connections were 
maintained between the kinship groups of colony and mother 
city. Identity of cult between colony and metropolis can very 
often be found, as the studies mentioned have shown; it may be 
taken to have been the rule. So that we have here a possible sign 
of living connection between colonies and mother cities through 
their family organizations. Unfortunately it is impossible to be 
more definite than this, and impossible to be at all precise as to 
the detailed way in which these connections might work. To 
unearth and list all examples of identity of cult between colonies 
and mother cities would therefore seem a fruitless labour, and 
would add nothing to our knowledge of the colony-metropolis 
relationship. 

So in general the nomima of a colony are much more im¬ 
portant in determining the origins of a colony, where these 
are disputed.^ They contribute at best indirectly to our 
knowledge of the relationship between colonies and mother 
cities. 

If these two ways of reaching back beyond the fifth-century 
sources only help a little, some of the evidence concerning 
mixed colonies seems to show that the relationship was impor¬ 
tant from the beginning. It was very common in Greek 
colonization for settlers of different origins to join in one colonial 


lumps together preservation of nomima and political relations under the one 
term ‘Beziehungenh Another bad example is provided by Rohlig, 17 f. 

^ See Berard, UExpansion et la colonisation grecques, 89. 

^ One very interesting example of this comes from Selinus; we have 
attested Zeus Meilichios of the Kleulidai, i.e. of a certain genos. But in this 
instance the mother city, Megara, provides evidence of the same deity 
connected with another genos. On all this see Hanell, 178. 

3 For example, they are most profitably used in this way by Flanell to 
establish the origins of the population of Byzantium; see 123-8, 142, 169, 
183, 201, 211 f. 
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enterprise. In late instances we are sometimes informed that 
this mixture of origin militated against good relations with the 
mother city. At Amphipolis the settlers of Argilian origin were 
under the influence of Argilus and so encouraged to betray 
their new city to Brasidas.^ These events followed quite shortly 
after the colony’s foundation, but at Gyrene the groups of 
different origin at least remained distinct over a long period. 
When Demonax of Mantinea was called in to settle civil strife, 
he divided the inhabitants into three tribes: one of Theraeans 
and perioikoi, one of Peloponnesians and Cretans, and one of 
all the islanders.2 This was five generations after the foundation 
and two after the subsidiary immigration.® It may be that the 
preservation of such distinctions implies a living connection 
with the place of origin. And the same inference could be drawn 
from the general statement of Aristotle that difference of origin 
was very often a cause of civil strife {Pol. 1303 a 25). Most of his 
examples concern colonies that received later immigrants, but 
at Sybaris and Thurii stasis occurred among the original mixed 
settlers. 

The persistence of distinctions of origin may be found in 
mixed colonies even if they had one titular metropolis. But 
mixed colonies said to have two or more mother cities seem to 
reveal further significant information. There are a few passages 
in ancient authors which throw light on this situation. First, 
Strabo relates (VI.243) that the leaders of the expedition to 
found the colony of Cumae, Hippocles from Cyme and Megas- 
thenes from Chalcis, agreed that Chalcis should be the mother 
city but the name should be taken from Cyme. Then Plutarch 
{(l,.G. 30) tells that when Acanthus was founded jointly by 
Andrians and Chalcidians, the Chalcidian leader ran ahead to 
claim it for Chalcis, but the Andrian leader anticipated him by 
throwing his spear into the city. The Andrian claim was later 
upheld by arbitration. Finally Strabo (VI.264) relates (his 
source being Antiochus) that Taras and Thurii settled a long 
struggle over Siris with the agreement that they should make a 

^ Thuc. IV. 103.3 f. 

2 Hdt. IV. 161.2 fF. For these events see Ghamoux, Cyrkne sons la monarchie 
des Battiades (Paris 1953) 139 ff. He suggests that the reason for the disturb¬ 
ance was that the later immigrants had been kept underprivileged, but 
this is not stated by Herodotus. 

3 Hdt. IV. 159.2. 
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joint settlement but that it should be adjudged Tarentine. 
Doubt might be cast on the first two passages, though they 
seem too circumstantial to dismiss out of hand. If they are 
accepted they show, together with the third which refers to a 
much later period, that the attempt was sometimes made in 
mixed colonies to recognize one city only as metropolis. This 
must therefore have been thought to be of importance for the 
future. 

Other examples can be found revealing the same tendencies, 
even when the ancient sources do not say this expressly. The 
joint foundations of Corinth and Corcyra are particularly good 
examples of the tendency for one mother city to monopolize a 
mixed colony, but they are rather late for our present purpose.^ 
There are, however, two early examples: one, Rhegium, which 
seems to show the persistence of distinctions of origin, the other, 
Gela, revealing the tendency of one mother city to arrogate that 
title to itself alone. 

Rhegium’s foundation is variously told in the tradition. ^ 
Strabo (VI.257) quotes Antiochus as saying that the Zancleans 
summoned the settlers from Ghalcis and provided the oikist, 
Antimnestus. Strabo himselP gives the initiative to Delphi, 
after the Chalcidians, who had suffered a bad harvest, had 
dedicated one-tenth of their citizens to the god. He adds that 
some Messenian exiles were associated in the foundation. 
Though details may vary, the other sources also clearly state 
that it was a Chalcidian colony.^ 

Its Chalcidian nature is revealed not only by its close con¬ 
nection with Zancle, at the foundation, if we accept Antiochus’ 

^ I treat them fully in Chapter VII. 

2 Vallet gives a full account of the literary tradition, Rhegion et 
66 ff. His conclusion (80) virtually agrees with Dunbabin’s (12) and accepts 
Antiochus’ account. His most important remarks concern the question when 
the Messenians were introduced. After presenting other rather slight argu¬ 
ments he decides (77) that they must have been there from an ancient period 
for Anaxilas to be able to use their origin for political purposes early in the 
fifth century. He then goes on to explain the confused and anachronistic 
account of Pausanias (IV.23.6-10) as reflecting several successive waves of 
Messenian settlers over the centuries (72 ff). This is conjecture, and it may 
be safer to ignore Pausanias, whose confusion has been recognized since 
Bentley; cf. JHS Ixxiv 1954, 34 n. 2. 

2 Vallet seems right in deciding (71) that we cannot really tell whether 
all Strabo’s account is from Antiochus or not. 

^ As Thucydides also; see IIL86.2; cf. VI.44.3. 
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account, but also in its subsequent history.^ Like the Chal- 
cidian cities of Sicily it followed the laws of Charondas of 
Gatane.^ Its coinage too shows that it turned towards the 
Ghalcidian cities of Sicily rather than to Southern Italy. No 
coins of other Italian cities have been found at Rhegium, 
though many of Sicily and Athens, while conversely, coins of 
Rhegium are rare in Southern Italy but have been found on 
many sites in Sicily.^ The passage of Androdamas of Rhegium 
to the Chalcidians of Thrace, presumably via the mother city, 
is also a slight indication of contacts with Ghalcis itself,^ 

But in spite of this we know that in the fifth century and later 
the dialect was mixed.^ Moreover, Strabo relates (VI.257) that 
the rulers of the city were Messenians till the time of Anaxilas,® 
himself, according to Thucydides,’ a Messenian. If these state¬ 
ments are true, Anaxilas is known as a Messenian some two 
hundred and forty years after the colony’s foundation^ and the 
Messenians had kept themselves separate and privileged all 

^ Vallet’s work shows in detail how the two cities go together in com¬ 
merce, coinage and where we know it (e.g. regarding Anaxilas), in political 
history. 

2 Heraclides Lembus de, reb, pub. 25 {FHG II p. 219). 

® Milne, Num. Chron. 1938, 36 ff. 

^ See Arist. Pol 1274 ^ 23, and Dunbabin 75. The origin of Ghalcidian 
Ware seems^ too uncertain to add to these indications of Ghalcidian con¬ 
nections. It is discussed at length by Vallet 211-28. 

® See R.E. s.v. Rhegion 493, where the relevant inscriptions are listed. 
They show a mixed Doric-Ghalcidic dialect. They are all later than 
Anaxilas, however, and Dunbabin infers that he introduced more Messenian 
settlers, so that it might be urged that these were responsible for the mixed 
dialect. Dunbabin’s ar^ment is from the analogy of Zancle (pp. 12, 396), 
but it remains uncertain that the new inhabitants of Zancle/Mcssene were 
Messenians. Though Strabo says so plainly (VI.268), Thucydides only 
mentions people of mixed origin (VI.4.6). Vallet discusses this conflict 
(344 ff) and follows Wallace {JHS Ixxiv 1954, 32 ff) in arguing that Mes¬ 
senians were introduced into Zancle in the early years of the fifth century. 
The arguments for this are good if not compelling, and it is also reasonable 
to assume that some Messenians would have settled in Rhegium. In any 
case, if one accepts Vallet’s hypothesis of several waves of Messenian immi¬ 
grants into Rhegium, the dialect could owe its Doric element to these later 
arrivals of undetermined date. 

® The exact words are: 

ol rm "Prjylvcov rjyefxoveq f^SxQi "AvaUXa rov Meaarjvlcov yhovg dsl xadlaxavro. 

’ VI.4.6. 

The exact date of Rhegium s foundation is not given in the tradition, 
but the modern calculation c. 730-20 seems reasonable: see Vallet 56’ 
Dunbabin 13, Berard 104 f. ’ 
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those years in a Chalcidian colony. However, Vallet (77) has 
argued recently that Strabo’s statement cannot be accepted, 
because ‘comme I’indique formellement un passage d’Aristote’ 
Anaxilas overcame an oligarchy to install his tyranny, an oli¬ 
garchy which had held power until that date and consisted of 
descendants of the old Chalcidian colonists. But this is to go 
beyond the sources. Aristotle merely states {PoL V. 1316 a) that 
the tyranny succeeded an oligarchy, and the description of that 
oligarchy by Heraclides Lembus^ does not include information 
about the origin of the oligarchs.^ Vallet’s view (336) that 
Anaxilas replaced Chalcidian rulers and based his power on the 
popular element in which the Messenians were important is 
therefore a conjecture. If we accept it and combine it with his 
other conjecture that there had been several waves of Messenian 
settlers,^ we need not conclude that the Messenian element had 
kept itself separate and privileged over a very long period. But 
it would still be legitimate to ask why Messenians were allowed 
regularly to settle in the colony over these years; and the ob¬ 
vious answer would be that the Messenian element already in 
the colony was important. Vallet’s conjectures do not seem 
preferable to Strabo’s clear statement, but even if one accepts 
them the distinctions of origin among the settlers of Rhegium 
remain, 

Gela was founded, according to Thucydides (VL4.3) by 
Antiphemus of Rhodes and Entimus of Crete, and evidence for 
the influence of both these islands^ can be seen in archaeo¬ 
logical finds and cults. Imports of certain Cretan pottery, found 
nowhere but at Gela, preceded the foundation, and continued 
for a short time in the seventh century.^ The pithoi used for 
infant burials in the seventh [century were Cretan in type and 
some, at least, were Cretan in manufacture.® The story that 
Antiphemus carried off a statue made by Daedalus from 

1 De reb. pub. 25.3; FHG II p. 219. 

2 It is not necessarily right to identify Strabo’s leaders {'^ysjuoveg) with the 
1000 oligarchs of Heraclides (as Dxinbabin 75 n. i); but they were chosen 
by wealth. 

^ See above p. 17 n. 2. 

^ Neither island was a political unity at this date, and the sources do not 
reveal which cities the oikists came from. 

® For this pottery see Blakeway, BSA xxxiii, 1933, 183, and Orsi, MA 
Line, xxxi.337 f; cf. Dunbabin 4. 

® Payne, Necrocorinthia, 5 n. i. 
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Omphace^ seems to show Cretan influence.^ The Rhodian con¬ 
nection is shown by Gela’s original name, Lindioi,^ by offerings 
to Athena Lindia as early as the seventh century,^ and by the 
importance of the cult of Apollo, who may be assumed to be 
Apollo Lindios.^ 

But later evidence gives the impression that the Rhodian 
connection became predominant. The plain or simply decor¬ 
ated Rhodian ware found in Sicily almost solely at Gela, the 
local imitation of Rhodian forms, the very close agreement in 
burial methods between Rhodes and Gela at the turn of the 
seventh and sixth centuries, seem, taken together, to justify 
Dunbabin’s suggestion that there was a fresh Rhodian immi¬ 
gration into Gela at the time of the foundation of Acragas in 
c, 580 B.G.^ 

In addition Dunbabin suggests that the immigration was part 
of Rhodian policy in connection with the foundation of Acragas 
and the contemporary attempt of Pentathlus to settle Lilybaeum 
with Rhodian and Cnidian forces. Although Strabo and Ps- 
Scymnus, hardly independent witnesses, agree with Thucydides 
that the Geloans founded Acragas,’ Polybius says plainly that 
the colony was founded by Rhodians,^ and Rhodian partici¬ 
pation is indicated by a fragment of Pindar and Pindaric 
scholia.^ The cults earliest attested at Acragas are Rhodian, as 
Dunbabin notes (311). Further, if the founding of Acragas is 
regarded as part of a Rhodian policy, its great size, which was 

1 Paus, Viri.46.2. 

2 Dunbabin suggests (112) that this might be a ‘plant’ to establish a 
Cretan claim. 

® Thuc. VL4,3. 

^ Lindian Chronicle XXV, in Lindos, Fouilles d’Acropole II, Inscriptions, by 
Ch. Blinkenberg (Berlin and Copenhagen 1941); cf. Dunbabin 112. The 
source of information is the historian Xenagoras, whom Jacoby considers 
{FGH IID. Commentary 702 f.) to be of early Hellenistic date. He also regards 
Wilamowitz’s very low opinion of Xenagoras’ reliability as too hasty, and 
I do not see any general a priori reasons for doubting records of dedications 
of the seventh century. 

® Diod. XIII. 108; cf. Dunbabin 236. 

® See Dunbabin 138 if and for the pottery Appendix lie. 

^ Thuc. VI.4.4; Strabo VI.272; Ps-Scymnus 292 f. 

® IX.27.7 f; Berard’s view (236) that they need not have come direct 
from Rhodes seems to be an attempt to get round the disagreement among 
the sources. 

^ Frg. 105 (OCT), and schol. to OL TI.15 (c). On these see Dunbabin 
310 f. 
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planned from the beginning/ is more easily intelligible. It was 
to eclipse Gela, and it would be strange for Gela to found a 
colony comparatively nearby greater than itself. 

This combination of evidence and argument by Dunbabin 
hangs together well. The great stumbling-block remains 
Thucydides’ statement that Acragas was a Geloan foundation. ^ 
There are, however, two points to note in Thucydides’ sen¬ 
tence: that there were two oikists and that he thought it 
necessary to say that a Geloan colony received Geloan customs. 
It is possible to explain the two oikists as being one from Rhodes 
and one from Crete, ^ but the lack of firm evidence for a Cretan 
connection with Acragas seems against this interpretation.^ 
Dunbabin’s view (310) that one was Geloan and one Rhodian^ 
fits the other evidence better, and would explain Thucydides’ 
slightly unexpected information about Geloan nomima. For if 
Thucydides’ source contained the information (which he has 
not passed on)® that one of the oikists was Rhodian, his remark 
about the nomima becomes meaningful. 

If this view of the relations between Rhodes, Gela and 
Acragas is right, then Rhodes was dominating Gela’s policy in a 
way that a truly joint metropolis could hardly hope to. It 
would be more natural to suppose that she had effectively 
ousted Crete from the position. This would explain why many 
sources refer to the Rhodian origin of Gela to the exclusion of 
Crete. Antiphemus is far more often mentioned as sole oikist 
than as sharing the honour with Entimus,^ and Herodotus can 

^ See Dunbabin 312 f. 

2 VL4.4: 

ereat de iyyvrara d>am xal ixarov fxsrca rijvacpereQav olxiaivFeXcyoL ^AKQayavta 
wmcfav, rrjv /xev noXiv and rov ^Axgayavrog noxafjLov ovojudaavrsg, olmardg 
ds noiijaavreg '‘AQiarovow xai UvaTiXov^ vofjLt^za d& xd FeX^cov dovxsg. 

® As Berard suggests (236), though tentatively. 

^ Theron is said to have sent Minos’ bones to Crete (Diod. IV.79.4), and 
Phalaris’ krater dedicated to Athena Lindia bore the inscription AaidaXog 
edcoKs ^elvLov (jls KconaXcot {Lindian Chronicle XXIV), in which the name 
Daedalus suggests a Cretan connection. But these need show no more than 
a consciousness of the partially Cretan origin of Gela. 

® As he notes, Zancle provides an analogy for such a procedure (Thuc. 
VI.4.5). If Vallet’s conjecture is accepted, Rhegium is also an example. But 
it rests merely on the two oikists recorded separately in different sources (see 
Vallet 68 nn. i and 2). 

* Unless, as Professor Gomme suggested to me, the words KfjLSxd 
''Podlcov> should be read before or after wmaav. 

^ See Berard 228 f. The inscribed base of an Attic kylix of the fifth century 
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think of Gela as a purely Rhodian foundation (VIL153.1). It 
therefore seems that in this mixed colony one metropolis came 
to monopolize that position. 

If we may conclude that distinctions of origin remained im¬ 
portant in mixed colonies and that an attempt was sometimes 
made to monopolize the position of mother city, it is reasonable 
to proceed to the further conclusion that the relations between 
colonies and mother cities were considered important from the 
beginning of the great colonizing movement. 

It is clear that the ways of reaching back beyond the fifth- 
century sources only provide very general or very occasional 
help. But their existence allows some confidence in accepting 
statements about earlier times in fifth-century sources, and 
slightly weakens the argument from silence implicit in the view 
that the idea of the relationship between colony and metropolis 
was especially effective in the fifth century. Hence an attempt 
to investigate the relations between colonies and mother cities 
in Greece is not made hopeless by the great chronological gulf 
between the foundation of most colonies and the articulate 
source material. But such an attempt is only justified if the 
problems arising from the nature of the evidence are constantly 
borne in mind. 


dedicated to Antiphemus (first published and recognized as a dedication to 
the oikist by Orsi, Not. Scav. 1900, 273 ff; photograph Annuario d. Scuola arch, 
d. Atene n.s. xi-xiii 1949-51, 108) may suggest the same thing. For he is 
mentioned alone with no distinguishing epithet {MvaaiOdUq dviOsKB 
^AvricpdfxoL) as if he were well known as sole oikist, or had a separate cult. 
The authenticity of the inscription is convincingly defended by Guarducci, 
Annuario d. scuola arch. d. Atene n.s. xxi-xxii 1959-60, 264 ff. 
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CHAPTER II 

TRADITIONAL PRACTICES 


C OLONIZATION was a regular activity in classical and pre- 
classical Greece; as we have seen^ interest in it was also great 
from the time of the first sources likely to reveal this; it is not 
therefore surprising that the ideas and practices regarding the 
procedure of establishing a colony were also fixed and well- 
known. Thus Herodotus refers to the omission of these actions 
in terms which show their traditional character;^ and Thucy¬ 
dides can say that the oikist for Epidamnus was summoned 
from Corcyra’s mother city, Corinth, ^according to the ancient 
custom’ (1.24.2). 

The antiquity of these actions and beliefs is also suggested by 
their religious character. It was the rule for the colonists to take 
with them fire from the sacred hearth (Hestia) of the mother 
city, in order to kindle with it the sacred hearth of the colony. ^ 
The intention of this ritual act was clearly to make the new 
community in the deepest possible way continuous with the 
old. 

According to Herodotus (V.42.2) it was also obligatory to 
consult the oracle at Delphi before undertaking a colonial 
expedition.^ If this was so from the earliest times it is unlikely 

1 Herodotus (V.42.2) only specifies Dorieus’ failure to consult Delphi. It 
is a pity that he did not give details of the other traditional practices which 
he says Dorieus omitted. 

^ Though the precise statement of this is in a late compilation {Etym. 
Magn. s.v. TtQvravsIa), Herodotus seems to refer to the practice ( 1 .146.2). 

^ It has been maintained that Delphi did not become an international 
centre until some date after the beginning of the colonizing movement, and 
only influenced colonization ‘a partir du VI® siecle’; see J. Defradas, Thames 
de la propagandie delphique (Paris 1954) 233 f. This would require the rejection 
of all the traditions of Delphi’s part in the colonization of the eighth and 
seventh centuries, especially that of Sicily and Magna Graecia. Desborough, 
Protogeometric Pottery 304, believes that the pottery finds at Delphi show that 
it was an international sanctuary in the ninth century. This is not the view 
of W. G. Forrest, 'Colonization and the Rise of Delphi’, Historia vi 1957, 
160 ff; he does not think it attained this character before the later eighth 
century. Though his arguments rest too much on fargoing reconstructions 

25 
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that it was originally an application for practical advice.^ It is 
true that the oracle may have built up a useful store of geo¬ 
graphical knowledge and may thus have led colonists to areas 
not yet occupied by Greeks, or advised against ill-chosen sites. 
Good examples of this would be Gyrene and Taras. ^ But, as 
most of the oracles we possess are probably forgeries,^ we can 
hardly be certain that the oracle gave such practical advice in 
the early period. It was probably rather a matter of obtaining 
the god’s sanction. The foundation of a city was a sacred act, 
sacred enough to be performed by a god. Apart from the cities 
of Greece proper, like Athens, many colonies claimed Apollo as 
their oikist,^ and mortals who performed this act were wor¬ 
shipped as heroes after their death. As a home of gods as well 
as men, a Greek city could not be founded without the sanction 
of the gods.^ The recourse to Delphi seems also to show that the 
colonists realized that they were extending the human and 
divine community not only of their own city, but of the Greeks 
in general. This is the way to understand Thucydides’ informa¬ 
tion (VI.3.1) that the altar of Apollo Archegetes at Naxos was 
especially sacred, so that all Sicilian Greeks going to the great 
Panhellenic festivals sacrificed on it first before their departure. 
This was the first place where the worship of the Greek gods 
had been established in the new country. 

It seems probable that through this constant connection with 
colonial expeditions Delphi acquired the position of arbiter in 
colonial matters. Various examples, inevitably comparatively 
late in date, suggest that specifically colonial matters were re¬ 
ferred to the oracle for ju^ment. When the people of Thurii 
were divided as to who was their oikist, they sent to Delphi for 
the answer, and the god himself assumed the role.® Epidamnus, 

concerning the Lelantine War and too easy acceptance of early oracles, 
Forrest is surely right to see that the participation of Delphi in the early 
colonization attested by the tradition should not be denied. 

^ As it is in Hdt. V.4i2.2. 

2 See Hdt. IV. 150-8, and Parke and Wormell, A History of the Delphic 
Oracle^ 1 .71 ff. This work contains a good survey of the oracle’s part in 
colonization, I.49-81. 

® This was convincingly shown by A. S. Pease, CP v 1917, 1-20. 

^ The instances were collected by S. Lampros, De conditorum coloniarum 
graecarum indole, praemiisqiie ethonoribus, diss. Leipzig 1873, 8-20. 

5 As stressed by Parke and Wormell, 49 f. 

® Diod. XIL35.2. 
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desiring to transfer itself from its metropolis, Corcyra, to 
Corinth, also asked Delphi for advice.^ Thasos’ relations with 
her colonies seem to have been adjusted under the guidance of 
Delphi, 2 If the oracle did discharge this function, it may have 
been partly responsible for any regularity that can be found in 
Greek ideas on these subjects. 

As we have seen, Thucydides states ( 1 .24.2) that it was the 
ancient custom when a colony itself founded a colony to sum¬ 
mon the oikist from its mother city. It is characteristic of our 
scanty knowledge of these practices that we only hear of this 
from Thucydides, and that he provides our only definite 
examples, Epidamnus and Selinus.^ But there is no reason to 
doubt his statement. The practice is a further indication of the 
desire in early times to represent even colonies at one remove as 
continuations of the original community. 

Other more narrowly political practices are mentioned or 
implied by decrees arranging colonial enterprises, which must 
be examined separately. But it is worth noting that there is a 
little evidence to suggest that the colonists made an agreement 
on oath with the community they were leaving. The decree of 
Thera arranging for the foundation of Gyrene, which is pre¬ 
served in a fourth-century Cyrenean inscription,^ is followed by 
the information that those leaving and those staying behind 
swore to keep the agreement they had made, and a picturesque 
and primitive ceremonial of curses against transgressors is also 
described.® With this may be compared Herodotus’ information 
regarding the Phoenicians (III.19.2) that they refused to sail 
against their colonists the Carthaginians on the grounds that 
they were bound by great oaths. This is not a Greek colony but 
as it is a Greek historian his testimony may perhaps be set beside 

iThuc. 1.25.1. 

2 See Pouilloux, RecJierches sur rhistoire et les cultes de Thasos I (Paris 1954) 
181 ff, especially 183. 

^ Thuc. VI.4.2. 

* SEG IX.3. The question whether this document represents the original 
seventh-century Theraean decree is very complicated. I have treated it 
elsewhere {JHS Ixxx i960, 94 ff) and tried to show that what we probably 
have is the seventh-century document edited for re-publication in the 
fourth. The matter in it may be taken as authentic, if some of the wording 
may not. 

® 40 ff. Dr. Kathleen Forbes, who has written a thesis on the dialect of 
Gyrene, has informed me (by letter) that she considers these curses to be the 
latter part of the original oath sworn by the colonists. 
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the evidence from Thera. Such agreements on oath may well 
have preceded the more formal decrees arranging foundations, 
and show the aspirations of founders and colonists to keep some 
permanent relationship between the new and old communities. 



CHAPTER III 

THE ROLE OF THE OIKIST 


svBev dvaarijfTaQ dye NavoCOoog Qsosidr}g, 
elaev de ixag dvSQcbv dX^priardcov, 

dfjLq)i 8 e reX%og eXaaae noXei, xal eSetjuaro oixovg, 
xal vrjovg Jtotrjae decbv^ xal sddcraar* dqovQag. ^ 

Homer, Od. vi. 7-1 r. 


E vidence for the oikisfs activities in the early period is un¬ 
fortunately very meagre, and even in later times we know 
less of his duties than of the honours paid him.^ The most 
important of these was his worship as a hero after his death, ^ 
which shows that the foundation of a colony was thought of in 
terms which we should call religious. However, practical duties 
may easily be inferred. Homer provides a minimum list in the 
lines quoted above^ and the account of the foundation of 
Gyrene in Herodotus offers further evidence. 

The oikist Battus was pointed out to Delphic Apollo by the 
king of Thera (IV.150.3) and he was chosen by the state (153), 
as is also stated in the Theraean foundation decree.® He then led 
the expedition (156.2), ruled as king for about forty years 
(159.1), and established his family as a dynasty (163.2 e.g.). 
In ruling as king Battus may have been exceptional, but the 
early oikists certainly went as participants in the new com¬ 
munity; for the sacrifices and rites paid to them clearly grew 
up round their tombs, which were situated in distinguished 
places in the colony.® Herodotus’ remarks on Dorieus (V.42.2) 

^ ‘Godlike Nausithous made them arise from there and led them away 
and settled them in Scheria, far from mortal men who live by gain. He sur¬ 
rounded the city with a wall, built houses, made temples of the gods and 
divided the land.’ 

^ They are listed in detail by Lampros, op. cit. 

^ A pleasing memorial of such cults is the fragment of a fifth-century 
Attic kylix dedicated to Antiphemus, oikist of Gela; see above p. 21 n. 7. 

^ The close connection between the Odyssey and colonization is stressed 
by Schaefer in his article ‘Eigenart und Wesenziige der griechischen 
Kolonisation’, Heidelberger Jahrbiicher i960, p. 77. 

® See above p. 27 n. 4. 

® E.g. those of Battus, Find, Fyth. V.i24f and schol., and of Brasidas, 
Thuc. V.i i.i. For the rites attached to them see Thuc. ibid; Hdt. VI.38.1 
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suggest that the oikist was expected to manage everything from 
consulting the Delphic oracle onwards. We need not doubt that 
in such early colonies the oikist was generally an independent 
leader, and would satisfy both colony and metropolis by carry¬ 
ing out the general conditions laid down for the settlement^ and 
especially by performing the right ritual acts in establishing the 
new polis. 

From the early period there is no sure example of an oikist 
who was intended by the metropolis to further its imperial or 
commercial policies.^ The first oikists who may be confidently 
regarded as chosen in order to maintain a political link with the 
metropolis were the sons of tyrants. In Corinth’s striking 
colonial activity under Cypselus and Periander the rule seems 
to have been for the sons of tyrants to serve as oikists of the new 
settlements. We are told that the oikists of Ambracia, Leucas 
and Anactorium were sons of Cypselus,® and the oikist of Poti- 
daea was Euagoras, son of Periander.^ The effect of this family 
relationship was presumably never legally defined, but the 
leaders of the colonies were members of the ruling house in the 
mother city.® That this created a political link is suggested by 
the events on Corcyra in Periander’s reign. 

It is clear from the foundation of Epidamnus in 627 (Euse- 


(of Miltiades, oikist of the Chersonese). For the importance of the tombs of 
heroes in general see, e.g. W. K. G. Guthrie, The Greeks and their Gods 
(London 1950) 232-5. 

^ As in the foundation decree for Gyrene, to be discussed in the following 
chapter. 

2 Such a role has been attributed to Archias and Chersicrates, oikists of 
Syracuse and Gorcyra, in the eighth century, but, as I try to show in 
Appendix I below, this hypothesis is not convincing. 

3 Ambracia: Ps-Scymnus 435 f, Strabo X.452; Leucas: Strabo loc. cit., 
who attributes its foundation to the same expedition, led by Gorges, son of 
Gypselxis, which was responsible for Ambracia; but Nic. Dam. frg. 57.7, 
FGH IIA p. 357, names Echiades, son of Cypselus, as oikist; Anactorium: 
Strabo loc. cit., though the oikist given by Nic. Dam., loc. cit., is Pylades, 
son of Cypselus. 

^ Nic. Dam. frg. 59, FGH IIA p. 358. 

® To make the tyrant something almost separate from the city he ruled 
seerns a mistake. This is done by Berve in his Miltiades, Hermes, Einzel- 
schriften II, 1937; cf. the criticisms of his thesis by Bengtson, ‘Einzelperson- 
lichkeit und athenischer Staat’, Sitz. Bayr, Akad, 1939, and by Ehren- 
berg, ‘Early Athenian Colonies’, in Aspects of the Ancient World (Oxford 1946) 
116-43. Will seems to make the same mistake, when he asks if the family con¬ 
nection could turn into a civic connection after the fall of the tyranny; see 
La Mouvelle Clio vi, 1954, 41 ^* 
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bius) that Corcyra was then independent of Corinth. For though 
she behaved correctly in inviting a Corinthian oikist and even 
invited Corinthian settlers,^ the colony was always recognized 
as Corcyrean. The other colonies in which both Corinth and 
Corcyra were involved were never known as purely Corcyrean. ^ 
If, however, Corcyra was then independent but on friendly 
terms with her mother city,^ under Periander she was hostile 
and became dependent. The story as told in Herodotus and 
Nicolaus Damascenus is not entirely clear in detail.^ According 
to Nicolaus Damascenus Periander’s son was merely living on 
Corcyra^ when he was killed by the Corcyreans, though the 
description may conceal his real power. However this may be, 
in revenge for his death Periander conquered the island, and 
made his nephew its ruler.® Thus conquered territory was put 
under the rule of a member of the tyrant’s family. This suggests 
that it is right to infer some measure of control by the metro¬ 
polis over colonies founded under the leadership of tyrants’ sons. 

Although the choice of oikists suggests that this colonization 
was of an imperial nature, it has sometimes been thought to 
represent only family aggrandizement.'^ That this is to draw too 
definite a line between the tyrant and the community he ruled 
is, however, proved by the subsequent relations between these 
colonies and the mother city, which will be treated later. For 
these too were close and show some dependence. If the colonies 
were merely private possessions of the tyrant house the con¬ 
nection should have died with the last tyrant. 

^ Thuc. 1.24.2. 

2 They were Leucas, Anactorium and Apollonia in Illyria. Leucas may 
be inferred to have been a joint foundation from Plut. Them. XXIV. For 
Anactorium see Thuc. I.55.1; for Apollonia in Illyria Ps-Scymnus 439, 
Strabo VII.316. As the sources concentrate on the Corinthian connection 
in these colonies, Beaumont’s suggestion {JHS Ivi, 1936, 166) that the Cor¬ 
inthians were strong enough to force the Corcyreans to let them participate 
in the colonization of Epidamnus seems unlikely. If this had been so it seems 
difficult to believe that Epidamnus would have been a Corcyrean colony; 
at best it would have been a joint foundation of Corinth and Corcyra. 

^ Wade-Gery’s conjecture {CAH III.550 ff) that Corinth and Corcyra 
may have clashed in two contemporary battles in the North West seems 
improbable in view of the behaviour of Corcyra at the foundation of 
Epidamnus and of Cypselus’ pacific nature, which Wade-Gery notes. 

4 Hdt. 111.52 f; Nic. Dam. frg. 59, FGH IIAp. 358. They differ on the 
son’s name. 

® diavxchfJLevov naQa acpiaiv. 

® Hdt. III.49 ff; Nic. Dam. loc. cit. 


See above p. 30 n. 5. 
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The Athenian colony of Sigeum^ was likewise placed by 
Peisistratus under the control of his son Hegesistratus in about 
530 b.c .2 From that time until the expulsion of Hippias we may 
assume that it was in a dependent position similar to that of the 
Corinthian colonies. Sigeum lies near the south side of the Hel¬ 
lespont. On the north is the Thracian Chersonese. To this 
Miltiades the Elder had brought an Athenian colony at an 
earlier date, probably between 561 and 556 b.c.,® and between 
524 and 513 B.c. the younger Miltiades was sent out to rule it 
by the Peisistratids.* 

It seems entirely reasonable to see the recolonization of 
Sigeum, the sending of Miltiades the Younger to the Cher¬ 
sonese and his later colonization of Lemnos® as parts of a single 

^ Herodotus’ account (V.94f) seems to mean that there was an Athenian 
colony planted at Sigeum at the end of the seventh century, which was 
recolonized by Peisistratus. This is the interpretation of Berve, op. cit. 
(26-8), accepted by Bengtson, op. cit. (20) and Ehrenberg, op. cit. (117). 
Will interprets Herodotus’ account as telling of only one war, under 
Peisistratus; see La Nouvelle Clio vi 1954, 422, Rev. de Phil, xxv, 1951, 178-81, 
and Korinthiaka, 381-91. But this interpretation of Herodotus and what 
follows from it seem very doubtful. For a convincing defence of the view 
that Herodotus is telling of a series of wars see Page, Sappho and Alcaeus 
(Oxford 1955) 152-8. Beattie misunderstands Page in his review {JHS 
Ixxvii (pt. II) 1957, 322). The Herodotean ending ‘and thus Sigeum came 
under Athenian control’ does not imply that there were two accounts of the 
way in which this had happened; it is merely the conclusion of the whole 
story. Will’s interpretation is part of his view of Gypselid chronology, in 
which he follows Beloch ( 1 .2.274 ff) drastically lowering the traditional 
dates. See below, p. 118 n. 4. 

2 Hdt. V.94.1. For the date Berve’s calculation (28) from the probable age 
of Hegesistratus seems acceptable. 

^ See Hdt. VI.34 ff; Marcellinus, Vita Thuc. 5 ff. See Berve, 8. The 
terminus ante quem is 546 when Croesus lost his empire, for Croesus saved 
Miltiades when he was captured in his war against Lampsacus. Wade-Gery 
{JHS Ixxi 1951? 219 n. 38) would accept a lower date for the fall of Sardis, 
namely 544, based on interpretations of Herodotus. In this case the definite 
terminus ante quem is lowered by two years, and Miltiades could just have left 
Athens after the battle of Pallene in 546. But the events have to be crowded 
to fit this time-scale, and the arguments for the lower date are a little 
tenuous, even if the date in the Babylonian Chronicle (546) is also uncertain, 
as Wade-Gery (loc. cit.) maintains. Lydian chronology is treated in full by 
H. Kaletsch, Historia vii 1958, i ff, who arrives at the date 547/6 for the 
fall of Sardis after an exhaustive study of Greek chronographers and the 
Babylonian Chronicle; see 39-44. 

^ Hdt. VL39.1. For the date see Berve 40 n. i; Bengtson 28 n. r. 

® See Hdt. VI. 140; Diod. X.19.6; ZenolDius, Prov. IIL85, Paroeyn. Graeci 
ed. Gaisford (Oxford 1836), p. 288. 
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Athenian policy aimed at controlling the straits.^ But it is un¬ 
likely that the first colonization of Sigeum by Phrynon at the 
end of the seventh century^ was already directed to this end, as 
has been argued,^ for at that time Athens was unable to hold 
Salamis.^ Thus Phrynon’s settlement at Sigeum is best seen as 
an independent colony.^ Miltiades’ expedition to the Cher¬ 
sonese is more difficult to judge, but it certainly left Athens at 
some date before Peisistratus was firmly in power,® and it there¬ 
fore seems more likely that the great noble Miltiades was acting 
independently,^ than that Peisistratus was already directing 
ambitious foreign policies. 

Thus both at Corinth and at Athens tyrants used colonies 
for imperial ends, choosing for the purpose oikists closely 

1 This is the view of Bengtson and Ehrenberg, op. cit. They oppose 
Serve’s view (op. cit.) that this colonization represents the quest for power 
by private individuals. 

2 The date is established by the Eusebian dates for the oikist, Phrynon; 
see R,E. s.v. 

^ As by Bengtson, 21; but the arguments are slight. They rest on Strabo’s 
wording (XIIL599), ^AdrjvaTot 0 QvvcDva xbv ^OXvfjLmoviKrjv neix'ipavrsg^ and the 
description of Phrynon in the Suda (s.v. Uirra^dQ) as the strategos of the 
Athenians. The wording of these late sources should not be pressed to show 
the nature of the undertaking. An example of the dangers of such a proce¬ 
dure is provided by Will, La Nouvelle Clio vi 1954, 453 f, who uses the words 
of the Suda to show that the colonists remained citizens of the metropolis: 
‘that is why the Sigeans are called Athenians’. But what else would the 
Athenian settlers led by Phrynon be called? 

^ Gf. Solon frg. 2 and Berve, 28. 

® In ATL III it is suggested (289 n. 75) that Elaious in the Chersonese 
was colonized by Phrynon in the late seventh century. This is arrived at by 
emending 0 oQ^ocjov (sic) of the MSS. of Ps-Scymnus (708) to ^qijvcjov. In that 
case Phrynon’s colonization of Sigeum would look like part of an attempt to 
control both sides of the straits. But until we have something which can be 
truly called evidence it seems safer to argue from the circumstances of the 
time. 

« Even if one accepts Wade-Gery’s rather unlikely suggestion that Mil¬ 
tiades could have left after Pallene, Peisistratus was hardly firmly in control 
so soon. 

The ancient evidence could perhaps be interpreted either way. Both 
Herodotus’ and Marcellinus’ words (see above p. 32 n. 3) point strongly to 
a private act. But those who argue that it was a ‘political not a private enter¬ 
prise’ (Ehrenberg, 120) concentrate attention on Herodotus’ remark that 
Peisistratus had to titdv KQdzog, which is interpreted as implying that it was a 
state enterprise, finally emanating from Peisistratus. Berve’s arguments for 
the view that the enterprise was private from the suggested enmity between 
Philaids and Peisistratids are rightly shown by Bengtson (8 ffto be of sinall 
importance. But Bengtson’s own arguments for the opposite conclusion 
(10 ff) are all open to objection. 
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connected with themselves. Sigeum’s connection with the mother 
city depended more on the tyrant, it seems, than that of the 
Corinthian colonies. For Hippias was able to retire to Sigeum 
on his ejection from Athens,^ and we shall see that subse¬ 
quently Sigeum does not appear to have been a dependent 
colony. 

In four colonies of the fifth century, three Athenian, Brea, 
Thurii and Amphipolis, and one Spartan, Heraclea in Trachis, 
the role of the oikist is even more clearly dictated by the policy 
of the metropolis. 

The decree concerning the foundation of Brea ^ shows how the 
Athenians arranged for the settlement of a colony at the height 
of their power. We have no other knowledge of the colony,^ but 
the nature of the foundation is clear from the decree. Founded 
within the context of the Athenian empire, it was intended to be 
a bulwark in the important Thraceward region, as we may see 
from the arrangements for the colony’s defence (13-16). It is 
provided that, if the land of the colonists is attacked, the cities 
(rag TtoXsig) must come to its aid as quickly as possible, accord¬ 
ing to the treaty made at an earlier date concerning the cities of 
the Thraceward region. The term rag noXetg seems likely to 
refer to those of the Thraceward region mentioned immediately 
afterwards, and Aristophanes’ usage shows that “^the cities’ could 
mean the allies,^ so that this provision seems to show that the 
Athenians had agreed with the allies in the Thraceward region 

iHdt. V.94.1. 

2 Tod 44; the decree is discussed further in the next chapter, and trans¬ 
lated in Appendix II. 

® A recent discussion is that of Woodhead, CQ,n.s. ii 1952, 57-62. The 
choice of date is restricted to 445/4 or 440/38 by the character of the writing 
and the information that an Athenian army is in the field (26-9); but the 
arguments in favour of either are not sufficient to exclude the possibility of 
the other (see Busolt III.417, who favours the earlier date, and Woodhead, 
60 ff, who prefers the later). As for the site, Woodhead’s suggestion (57-9) 
that BQeav be read instead of Biqoiav in Thuc. 1 . 6 1.4 would put it in N.W. 
Ghalcidice, but Edson convincingly defends the correctness of the reading 
BsQoiav (CP 1 1955, 169-90, especially 176f). However, the general con¬ 
clusion that it lay in the Thraceward region follows from 11 .13 ff. The lack 
of any subsequent history is possibly to be explained by its absorption in 
other Athenian settlements in the area (see Nesselhauf, Klio, Bciheft xxx 
19333 130 % who suggests Amphipolis, and Woodhead, 62, who argues for 
Potidaea); or by its forcible inclusion in Olynthus after the Athenian defeat 
at Spartolus (as Woodhead, ibid.). 

^ See Hugill, Panhellenism in Aristophanes, 67. 
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to found a colony, and bound these allies to support it in case of 
need. 

The position of the oikist Democlides should therefore be 
considered in the light of the colony’s clearly imperial char¬ 
acter. Though it is expressly decreed (8 f) that he shall have full 
powers {avxo^TCQoxoQa) to establish the colony, there are various 
indications in the decree of limitations on his authority. For 
one thing the state decides details beforehand, who shall be 
eligible to sail (40 f), and when the expedition shall depart 
(29 f), and it chooses the officials [yedyvopLoC) to divide the land 
(6 f). But the greatest encroachment is the presence of ten 
aji{oLXLarai (5).^ Tod (p. 89) describes these as “^apparently the 
adjutants of the olmar'}jg\ and compares the ten men sent to 
Thurii to found it (Schol. Arist. Clouds ^^2). If they have this 
character, as seems likely, Democlides was not an independent 
autocrat. 

Furthermore, if he is identified with the Democlides who pro¬ 
posed a later Athenian decree, 2 then he returned to Athens and 
did not live with the community he had founded. This is uncer¬ 
tain; the colony may have failed and this have been the reason 
for his return; or the identification may be wrong. But as he is 
clearly an Athenian state official carrying out fairly detailed 
instructions of the Athenian demos, it would not be surprising 
if he returned on the completion of his temporary task, as did 
the oikists of Thurii, Amphipolis and, probably, Heraclea in 
Trachis. 

The Athenian aims in the foundation of Thurii are perhaps 
not so clear-cut. For Thurii was a refoundation of an ancient 
Greek city, and also it was not a purely Athenian colony.^ 
However, one can recognize the Panhellenic nature of the 

This restoration appears to be generally accepted, though Tod himself 
(p. 89) states that the word does not occur elsewhere. Liddell and Scott, 
however, refer to Menander Rhetor, p. 356 in Spengel’s edition Rhet. Grace. 
(Teubner) III, where the word has a quite general sense of ‘founders’. 

^ LG. P.152. Ever since Pittakis first published this inscription 
i860, no. 3806) editors have suggested that he might be the same man as 
the oikist of Brea, though Kirchner does not follow them {PA 3474 f)* Tod 
(p. 88) goes so far as to say the identification is probable. Meanwhile Wade- 
Gery conjectures {CP xxvi 1931, 313) AsfxioKXeidsQ on the fragment he 
publishes there belonging to LG. P.50. But his argument ‘not many names 
fit’ is admittedly very slight. This inscription refers to the peace with Samos 
of 440/39. 

3 The main account of the foundation is Diod. XII. 10 f. 
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foundation without denying that the colony was also designed 
to further Athens’ own aims.^ Athens’ interests in the West at 
this period are revealed by her treaties with Leontini and 
Rhegium^ and the important Athenian participation in the 
foundation of Neapolis (Naples).^ The Athenians also tried to 
provide for these interests in the act of founding Thurii, within 
the limits prescribed by the special circumstances of the 
settlement. 

The oikist(s) and leading men in the expedition were 
Athenians/ and the Athenians sent the largest group of settlers.® 
The constitution was a democracy® and there were ten tribes.’^ 
It seems overcautious not to conclude from this that the con¬ 
stitutional arrangements had Athenian models, even though the 
Solonian code was not adopted.® In the arrangement of the 
tribes® the only tribe deriving from a single city was the 
Athenais from Athens. Thus in the establishment of this osten¬ 
sibly Panhellenic colony the Athenians established a constitu¬ 
tion likely to be pro-Athenian^® and an Athenian tribe likely to 
provide an organized pro-Athenian core. 

As at Brea, the oikist Lampon^^ seems to have been a state 
official performing a temporary task. The unimportance of his 
role is shown by the fact that he is only mentioned as sole oikist 
in one source/^ Diodorus (XII. 10.4) associates him in the task 
with Xenocritus, and Photius mentions,^® besides these two, 
three others to whom the foundation had been attributed. In 
434/3, a bare ten years after the foundation/^ an argument arose 

^This has been convincingly stated by Ehrenberg, AJP Ixix 1948, 
149 ff, so the arguments need not be repeated. He refutes Wade-Gery’s far- 
going thesis that the colony was established by Thucydides, son of Mclesias, 
as a sincerely Panhellenic venture {JHS lii 1932, 217-19). 

2 Tod 57; 58. ^ See B6rard, 58 ff. 

^ See Ehrenberg, 164 ff, for details. ® Died. XII.35.1 f. 

® Diod. XII.U.2 f; Arist. Pol, 1307a. ^ Diod. loc. cit. 

8 Diod. XII. 11.4 ff. 9 Diod. XII. 11.3. 

^8 See Thuc. III.47.2; cf. A. H. M. Jones, Athenian Democracy (Oxford 
1957) ^7 Sainte-Groix, Historia iii 1954, 1-41. 

We may accept Lampon as the oikist, however small his powers and 
shortlived his honour, as he appears more consistently than anyone else in 
the sources; cf. Ehrenberg, 164. 

Plut. Praec, reip, ger. 823 D. BovQLOiidvrsLQ. 

Ehrenberg, 157, explains the two traditions about the date of Thurii’s 
foundation in a way that seems acceptable: 446/5 foundation of the third 
Sybaris, 444/3 foundation of Thurii. This is neatly confirmed by the coins; 
see Ehrenberg, 152. 
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as to who should count as oikist.^ This was caused by political 
motives, but if the matter was arguable, the oikist cannot have 
been a monarchic leader and a hero. The ten men sent to found 
the colony, 2 whom, as we have seen. Tod regards as correspond¬ 
ing to the moiKiaxaL of the Brea decree,^ represent a sharing 
and thus a lessening of the oikist’s powers. 

Furthermore, Lampon did not live and exercise citizenship in 
the community he had helped to establish, but kept his Athenian 
citizenship, returned to Athens, and played an important role in 
public life there. He is the first Athenian signatory at the Peace 
of Nicias and at the Spartan/Athenian alliance of the same 
year,^ and Aristophanes makes fun of him in the Birds (521, 
988). Though we cannot say when he returned to Athens, it 
seems unlikely that he was still in the colony when the dispute 
about the oikist arose in 434/3. 

Hagnon’s role in the foundation of Amphipolis seems to have 
been closely alike. The Athenian aims in this foundation were to 
establish a strong point of Athenian power in the Thraceward 
region, able to exploit the natural resources of the immediate 
area, and to protect the Athenian allies of the district.^ Hence 
the expedition’s size,® hence Thucydides’ exile for allowing 
Brasidas to capture the city,"^ and hence its special position in the 
Peaceof Nicias,®not to mention later attempts to regain the city.^ 

Of the act of foundation we know only that it was an official 
venture^® under the leadership of Hagnon and that a democratic 
constitution was established.^^ The choice of Hagnon shows the 
importance of the undertaking to Athens. He was a leading 

^ Diod. XIL35.2. ^ Schol. Arist. Clouds 332. 

® This seems preferable to identifying them with the yscovo/xoi of the same 
decree, as Pappritz, Thurii (Diss. Berlin 1891) 20, as these would be less 
likely to be mentioned virtually as founders. 

^ Thuc. V.19.2; 24.1. ® Thuc. IV.108.1. 

® The abortive expedition of 465/4 (for date see Thuc. IV. 102.2 with 
Diod. Xri.32.3; cf. Gomme r.39of) had 10,000 settlers (Thuc. r.100.3; 
IV. 102.2). Since the aims and requirements were similar in the successful 
expedition it can hardly have been smaller. 

’ Thuc. V.26.3; Marcellinus Vita Thuc. 23. ® Thuc. V.18.5. 

® Thuc. V.83 f; VII.9, not to go beyond the fifth century. 

^0 The wording of Thucydides in describing the foundation (IV. 102.2), in 
which the subject of the sentence is oi ^AQrjvaXoi, puts this beyond doubt. 

This seems a reasonable conclusion from the passages IV. 104.4; 

In the first the pro-Athenian party convince rw in the second 

Brasidas is worried because the nXfjdog rcov^ Aiiq^moXhcDvisnot coming over to 
him. Both suggest that the people had political power. 
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jfigure at Athens, especially in the military field/ both before 
and after the foundation of Amphipolis. At Amphipolis he 
named the city^ and was honoured as founder until the title of 
oikist was transferred to Brasidas.^ On the other hand his early 
return to Athens, at the latest in time to be strategos in 430/29,^ 
shows that his task was probably confined to the preliminaries 
of the settlement; again it was temporary state employment for 
an Athenian citizen. This explains too how the colonists could 
deprive him of the position of oikist. These examples show the 
status of the oikist in Athenian imperial foundations of the fifth 
century.^ 

The Spartan colony of Heraclea in Trachis, settled in 426,® 
was closely connected with their war aims. Thucydides tells us 
(IIL92.4) that it was considered a suitable place for preparing 
a naval descent on Euboea and the journey to Thrace. It was a 
large,’ mixed settlement, and was established by three Spartan 
oikists: Leon, Alcidas and Damagon.^ Of the last-named we 
know nothing further. Alcidas played a considerable if ignoble 
role in the earlier part of the war; he was admiral of the Spartan 
fleet that failed to help Mytilene, and commander of unsuccess¬ 
ful expeditions in the north-western theatre.® Leon was one of 
the Spartan ambassadors sent to Athens about the Athenian/ 
Argive alliance, and held the office of eponymous ephor at 
Sparta in 419/18; in 411 he took over command at Chios.^® So 

1 Gf. Thuc. Li 17.2, Hagnon’s part in the reduction of Samos; 11.58.1, his 
generalship at Potidaea. 

2 Thuc. IV. 102.3. ^ Thuc. V.ii.i. ^ Thuc. IL58.1, 

® A similar status, of temporary state servants, should probably be 
attributed to the Athenian oikists sent to settle Notion, especially as it was 
not a settlement of Athenians at all; see Thuc. III.34.4. 

® The settlement is related by Thucydides, Iir.92 f; cf. Diod. XIL59.5. 

Diodorus’ figure (loc. cit.) of 10,000 may be too round, and Schaefer 
shows why it is unlikely to be correct {Historia x 1961, 292), but the passage 
Thuc. nr.93.2 shows the size of the settlement, 

® Thuc. III.92.5. ^ See Thuc. III. 16.3; 26.1; 69.1 f; 76. 

See Thuc. V.44.3; Xen. Hell. Il.iii.io; Thuc. VIII.61.2. This depends 
on accepting Poralla’s suggestion {Prosopographie der Lakedaimonier bis auf die 
Zeit Alexanders des Grossen (Breslau 1913) 83!) that the various Leons wc 
meet at this time were one and the same man. Thucydides’ four references 
to the Spartan Leon contain on only one occasion any delimiting word 
(UnaQTidrrjg, VIII.61.2; the others areIIL92.5; V.44.3; VIIL28.5), which 
seems to mean that there was only one Leon to whom he could be referring. 
Poralla has shown that chronological considerations fit this thesis perfectly 
well. 
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Leon at least returned to public life at Sparta after founding 
Heraclea. That none of the oikists stayed to govern the colony 
seems probable from the fact that the Spartan Xenares is de¬ 
scribed as the Heracleot governor, &qxcov avrcov, in 420,^ and 
when the Boeotians took control of the place immediately after¬ 
wards, the Spartan expelled for misgovernment was Hagesip- 
pidas.^ So it seems that in this foundation clearly designed to 
further the strategic aims of the mother city the oikists were 
carrying out a temporary state task as Spartan citizens. 

The evidence on the oikist’s role discussed here is admittedly 
limited; we know of few in any detail even in the later period 
and in the earlier only general inferences are possible. For all 
that, the marked change or development in the role which has 
been illustrated has probably general validity and mirrors a 
general development in Greek ideas about colonies over this 
long period. In the earlier colonies the oikists seem to have been 
all-responsible, even monarchical; in the dependent colonies of 
the tyrants the oikists chosen are closely attached to the ruler of 
the metropolis; in the imperial colonies of the fifth century the 
oikist is no longer even a participant in the new community. 
Other factors no doubt played a part in changing the role of the 
oikist. In Athenian colonies with democratic constitutions, for 
instance, a monarchical oikist would be an impossible anachron¬ 
ism. But in general the changing role of the oikist reflects the 
increasing dependence of the colony, or the increasing inter¬ 
ference of the mother city. 

^ Thuc. V.51.2. 


Thuc. V,52,i. 



CHAPTER IV 

FOUNDATION DECREES 


T he arrangements made by a mother city for the foundation 
of a Greek colony were, sometimes at least, set down in 
writing. Timaeus claimed to have seen such a decree in Locris, 
referring to Epizephyrian Locri, which began as parents to 
children’ (c)q yovsvffi tzqoq xskvo^,^ and the Theban claim to rule 
Plataea seems to have been based on a decree of this sort, 
whether or not it had, in fact, existed. ^ Moreover, Hyperides 
even used the word apoikia for such provisions (rd yQd^iiJ,ara 
Koff d ajcoLxovaC rivsg).^ 

Some of these documents have, at least in part, come down 
to us. Three are particularly important: the foundation decrees 
for Gyrene,* for a settlement of Hypocnemidian Locrians at 
Naupactus,® and for Brea.® There is also an inscription arrang¬ 
ing a colonial settlement on Black Corcyra,’ but this evidently 
contains only part of the arrangements for the colony.® Another 
inscription {IG 46) is concerned with the foundation of a 
colony, but is unfortunately too fragmentary to yield any in¬ 
formation of value. A foundation decree is also presupposed by 
an inscription concerning the despatch of an Athenian colony 
to the Adriatic (Tod 200), but the inscription itself is only a 
record of equipment taken over by the oikist. 

These decrees, the first three of which will provide most of the 
material for this chapter, sometimes arrange directly for the 
relations that the colony and mother city intended to maintain, 
and thus provide primary evidence for Greek ideas and prac¬ 
tices in this field. Even when they do not, they can throw light 

^ See Polyb. XII.9. Polybius’ disbelief does not seem very well founded. 
2 See Thuc. III.61.2. ^ See Harpocration s.v. dnoixta. 

^ SEG IX. 3; see above p. 27 n. 4. For translations of these foundation 
decrees see Appendix 11 below. 

s Tod 24. « Tod 44. ’ SylL^ 141. 

® As was recognized long since; see Wilhelm, Neue Beitrdge zur griech. 
Inschriftenkunde III {Sitz- Wien. Akad.^ Phil. Hist. Klasse, 175, 1913-14) 16, 
and Brunsmid, Die Inschriften und Mmzen der griechischen Stddte Dalmatiens 
{Ab.d. Arch. Epig. Seminares d. Univ. Wien 1894) 14. 
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on such relations indirectly. The information from them must, 
however, be considered in relation to their date and historical 
circumstances. Brea and Naupactus are settlements of the fifth 
century,^ and the actual inscription regarding Gyrene is of the 
fourth. However, the matter of the decree preserved in this 
inscription is probably authentic^ even if the wording is not, 
so that in this one instance we have the substance of a founda¬ 
tion decree from the seventh century. 

The circumstances of Gyrene’s foundation are well known. 
Herodotus’ account shows that the colony was a simple colony 
of need.^ It was sent out in time of famine at Thera (IV.151.1) 
to reduce the population. In all its provisions the decree suits 
these circumstances. It has compulsory enlistment (28 f), severe 
limitations on the right to return (32 ff), and fierce threats 
against defaulters (37 ff). It is fortunate that one of the three 
decrees refers to a colony of the most usual Greek type, a new 
place to live for people grown too many for the land of the 
mother city to support. 

There is no direct literary reference to the settlement at 
Naupactus. Its historical setting must therefore be conjectured, 
and the starting-point for such conjecture is the fact that ^the 
character of the writing forbids our assigning the law ... to 
a date later than the close of the Peloponnesian War’.^ Tod 
therefore dates the inscription to about 460,® since Naupactus 
was held by Messenians under the protection of Athens from 
about that time till 404. The second important factor to be 
remembered is that Naupactus was a considerable city of 

^ On the date of Brea see above p. 43 n. 3. On that of the colony at 
Naupactus see the discussion below. 

2 As I have tried to show elsewhere; see above p. isy n. 4. 

2 The scholiast to Pindar Pyth. IV. 100 relates that Menecles {FGH, III A 
p. 83) gives a stasis at Thera as the reason for Battus’ resort to Delphi and 
the colonizing expedition, Battus being the leader of the losing side. This is 
incompatible with the general conscription of the colonists found in both 
Herodotus (IV. 153) and the decree. Menecles’ account is preferred by the 
scholiast because it is less mythical than the story of Battus’ vocal impedi¬ 
ment. This may be true, but that is not the true choice, which lies between 
famine and stasis. The account of Menecles might be an attempted rational¬ 
ization of a later age, conjectured from the passage Hdt. IV. 156.3 (the 
refusal to allow the colonists to land when they attempted to return). 

^ Tod I p. 33. 

5 An earlier date, the first quarter of the fifth century, is tentatively pro¬ 
posed on the grounds of the letter forms by Jeffery, Local Scripts of Archaic 
Greece^ 106, 
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ancient standing,^ so that the settlement is a re-colonization, or, 
more probably, reinforcement, of an existing city. 

Any reconstruction must be based mainly on the internal 
evidence of the decree itself. Some have been overimpressed by 
provisions which seem to emphasize the military nature of the 
settlement, as, for example, those which aimed at keeping the 
number of male heads of houses constant and allowed for un¬ 
conditional return if the colonists were driven out (6 ff, 9 ff). 
So Curtius^ proposed an ingenious theory that Corinth was 
responsible for the re-colonization, which was intended to pre¬ 
vent Athenian encroachment, and used these provisions to show 
that the settlement had the nature of a garrison. Oldfather, for 
similar reasons, made a more convincing suggestion that it was 
a move in the Locrian struggle with the Aetolians of the hinter¬ 
land, who may have been so successful against Naupactus that 
large losses in population had to be made pod.® But there is no 
need to refer these provisions to a definite warlike threat. A 
Greek city always felt its existence to be precarious, and the 
campaigns in the Archidamian War show the troubled charac¬ 
ter of this area. 

It is unnecessary to go into detailed conjectures here. The 
general character of the undertaking is clear from the decree. 
That it was not economically necessary for the metropolis, as 
Gyrene was, is shown by the easy terms of return, provided the 
claims of Naupactus were satisfied. But that it served political 
ends seems clear from the whole tone of the decree, and es¬ 
pecially, for instance, from the oath of loyalty (11-14). This 
decree, therefore, arranged for the reinforcement of an existing 
community in connection with certain political aims of the 
metropolis. 

The historical circumstance of the Athenian colony at Brea 
have been described in Chapter III. This was a colony sent 
out by an imperial state to strengthen its empire in an important 
region. 

As the inscription concerning Black Corcyra is occasionally 
useful for purposes of comparison, an account of the circum¬ 
stances of this expedition is also required. Once again there is 
only the internal evidence from the document itself. The ex- 

^ For its history see RE s.v, Naupaktos 1983 f. 

2 Hermes x 1876, 237 flf. ® See RE s.v. Lokris 1194-6, 
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pedition was probably small. This is a reasonable inference from 
the fact that over 150 names of settlers are inscribed below the 
decree on the extant fragments of the stone. Only if the stele 
were abnormally large could more than 300 names have been 
inscribed. The inscription may be roughly dated to the fourth 
century on epigraphical grounds; a more precise date is given 
in SylL^^ c, 385, because the colonization has been connected 
with the activity of Dionysius I in the Adriatic.^ But though it is 
possible that the mother city, Issa, was a foundation of Diony¬ 
sius, ^ there is nothing in the inscription to indicate that the 
colony was the result of Syracusan imperial ambitions. The 
tone of the inscription rather suggests that it was a regular 
agricultural settlement. 

A slight difficulty is presented by the information from 
ancient authors^ that the island was settled by Cnidians. Beau¬ 
mont made out a plausible case for setting this event in the 
sixth century after the Cnidians had helped the Corcyreans 
against Periander,^ so that it seems he must be right in thinking 
that the Cnidian settlement had died out in some way before 
the new Issaean foundation.^ It might explain how the com¬ 
pilers of the decree had such a clear idea of the available land, 
its quality and the difference between ‘the city’ and the outer 
country, if they were resettling and refortifying a place already 
occupied in the past by Greeks.® 

^ See SylL^ notes to 141. 

^ The only precise testimony is the passage Ps-Scymnus 413 f, where it is 
said to have been founded by Syracusans. Its proximity to Pharos, however, 
where Dionysius helped the Parians to settle a colony (Diod. XV. 13.4), 
combined with Ps-Scymnus’ statement, has led to the assumption that it 
was founded by Dionysius. Cf. Gitti, La Parola del Passato vii 1952, 179. 

® Ps-Scymnus 428, Pliny MH. III. 152, Strabo VI.315. 

^Ji/^lvi 1936, 173 ff. 

^ This seems more likely than that there were two Greek cities existing on 
this remote island at the same time, as Brunsmid suggested; see KlaSen- 
bach, ‘Zur Siedlungsinschrift von Korkyra Melaina’, Studid in Honorem Acad. 
D. Decev (Sofia 1958) 220. 

® The reading of this inscription demands a word. Wilhelm’s restorations 
oiHiaT\dv and oixiaxaL (1-2) are merely suggestions (see above p. 40 n. 8), 
so cannot be used as evidence about oikists. Brunsmid’s earlier XoyiGx\dv (see 
Syll.^ notes ad. loc.) seems just as good, and the office is known to have 
existed at Issa (ibid.). The disharmony between the restored avvdijxa etc. of 
1-2 (i.e. the record of the agreement between certain officials and the lords 
of Black Gorcyra) and the later part of the inscription, which is patently a 
decree, makes the restorations of the opening lines suspect. A new restora¬ 
tion of these should perhaps be made, taking account of the two facts that 
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Of the three decrees concerning Brea, Gyrene and Naupac- 
tus the last stands apart in that it contains no practical pro¬ 
visions for settling the colony. No oikist is appointed and there 
are no arrangements for division of land, much less any of the 
smaller administrative details found in the Brea decree, like 
travelling expenses (30 f) or a time limit for the colonists’ 
departure (29 f). Athens may have been more paternal about 
such administrative details, as the careful provision of equip¬ 
ment for the colony to the Adriatic^ over a hundred years later 
might be held to show, but even the Gyrene decree begins with 
the provision that the colony be sent and Battus be its oikist 
(24-27). 

The absence of such practical matters convinced Oldfather^ 
that we have only part of the foundation decree for Naupactus. 
He noted in support of this view that there is also no mention 
of the body which passed the decree. But this omission has been 
adequately explained by Meyer, ^ who pointed out, with 
examples, that it was not normal in archaic documents to ex¬ 
press everything which a member of the community would 
automatically understand or which necessarily followed from 
the context. It was unnecessary to say that the assembly of 
Opus, or whatever body it was, had passed the decree. Further¬ 
more the beginning of the inscription is recognizably a begin¬ 
ning: iv NwonaKXov xa rojvde Vcmipoixia. There may have been 
another decree arranging the practical matters, but our decree 
is complete. The fact that it is ^the colony’ shows either that 
there was another decree, arranging for the colony to be sent 
and other practical matters, or that these things were known 
and agreed beforehand, and a decree was unnecessary. Which¬ 
ever was so, for our purposes it is fortunate that the decree has 
as its main subject the colonist’s position, especially with regard 
to the mother city, for the practical arrangements in the other 
decrees are inevitably less informative about the relationship 
between colony and mother city.^ 

it is a decree and that Pyllos and his son are natives not Greeks. KlafFen- 
bach has improved the reading of line 5 in the work cited in the preceding 
note, but the larger problem remains. 

^ Tod 200. 2 g Lokris 1240. 

3 Forschungen zur alten Geschichte 1 .295. 

^ As, for instance, the inscription about Black Corcyra, which arranges 
one practical matter, land division. 
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It is because it is so much fuller on these topics than the other 
decrees that the Naupactus decree will be investigated first, 
and the others compared with it where possible. Then pro¬ 
visions in the other decrees which have no counterpart in that 
about Naupactus will be considered.^ 

One of the most striking aspects of the Naupactus decree is 
its form. After the first paragraph (i-i i), which covers several 
topics, the remaining paragraphs are numbered,^ and each 
contains strictly one provision only. The significance of this 
distinction is disputed, but there are good reasons to believe 
that the first, unnumbered section contains the general matters 
regarded as most important by colonists and metropolis.® 

A second general question is the exact scope of the decree. It 
has often been erroneously stated that the purpose of the decree 
was to regulate relations between colony and metropolis.^ In 
fact there are provisions regulating not only these relations, but 
also the affairs of Naupactus,® and there are also two passages 
in which affairs of all the West Locrians appear to be the 
decree’s concern (lo f; 14-16). The fact that the decree con¬ 
tains all these matters raises the question of the relations of 
Opus, or more generally, the Hypocnemidian Locrians, with 
Naupactus (that is, the inhabitants already there), and with 
West Locris as a whole. 

The relationship of Opus with Naupactus is brought into 
prominence by paragraph i (A.11-14). The colonists are to 
swear not to secede from the Opuntians and the oath may be 
renewed in thirty years time by a hundred Opuntians and a 
hundred Naupactians. This provision for renewal shows clearly 
that the state of Naupactus was to be dependent on Opus.® 

^ Of the many works on the Naupactus inscription (for a good bibli¬ 
ography see Hicks and Hill p. 7, to be supplemented by Tod I p. 31), the 
fullest and most fundamental discussion remains that of R. Meister, ‘Das 
Golonialrecht von Naupaktos’ {Ber, d, sacks. Gesell. d. Wiss. zu Leipzig, Phil. 
Hist. Klasse, 1895, 272-334). 

2 This is the fost example in Greek epigraphy of such numbering by 
letters of the alphabet; see Tod BSA xlix 1954, i ff. 

^ For the detailed arguments for this conclusion see Appendix III. 

^ By Meyer, Forschungen zur alten Geschichte L291; Hicks and Hill, p. 33; 
the editors of the des inscriptions iuridiques grecques, 184; and Jeffery, 

Local Scripts of Archaic Greece, 106. Meister rightly objected to this, 287 n. 2. 

® As Meister 287 f. 

® This is not accepted by Meister (302), who assumes that Naupactus was 
an independent state, and that the oath of loyalty could only be laid on 
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As it is reasonable to assume that there was a considerable 
population already at Naupactus,i thgir relationship with Opus 
must have been of the same sort as the colonists achieved by 
taVing the oath not to secede. How had this relationship 
arisen? 

Thucydides’ account of the relations between Corinth and 
Epidamnus may provide an analogy. After previous negotia¬ 
tions the Epidamnians handed over the colony to Corinth 
{noQiSoaav rrjv anoixtav, 1.25.2), and as a consequence the 
Corinthians were able to announce a colonial expedition to 
Epidamnus on terms of equality for the colonists (1.27.1).^ 
Presumably the Naupactians could have converted themselves 
into colonists of Opus in the same way, and, if it were thought 
necessary, taken a similar oath of loyalty to that of the colonists. 

individual colonists, not the state of Naupactus. This leads him to the 
unlikely position that the oath bound the individual colonist to resist if the 
majority at Naupactus voted for secession and that the provision for return 
(8-10) was designed to offer them a retreat if this very situation arose. But 
if Naupactus were independent it would be most unsatisfactory for them to 
have a body of citizens bound in allegiance to another state. Nor would 
Opus be likely to bind in allegiance colonists likely to be outvoted in an 
assembly. Further, as the oath thirty years later was clearly to be sworn on 
behalf of Naupactus, Meister is forced to maintain that this would not be 
a renewal, and support this by the arguments that the original oath was 
not sworn for a definite time, and many of the original colonists would have 
returned or be dead in thirty years. His view is that this provision allows for 
the possibility that the whole city will swear loyalty next time. But the fact 
that the original oath was not sworn for a definite time does not mean that 
it could not be renewed; cf. Athens’ treaties with Leontini and Rhegium, 
which were renewed in 433/2 (Tod 57, 58), although they were made, 
according to Meritt (CQ,xl, 1946, 91), in c. 448, and, if his ingenious argu¬ 
ments (85-91) are accepted, for ever (eg didiov). Furthermore, since from 
paragraph i(A) onwards, one paragraph contains strictly one subject, it 
would be strange to provide within the paragraph, without warning, for 
two oaths with very different validity. The simple explanation is better: the 
colonists are to become Naupactians (2); their oath can be renewed by 
Naupactus in the next generation. 

1 This follows from the knowledge of its previous existence; see above 
p. 42 n.i. But Meyer also argues (op. cit. 292) that the frequent use of the 
word emf^oLcpoi to describe the colonists shows that it was a reinforcement; 
the word may well have this technical sense here. Meistcr’s view about the 
religious provision (to be considered fully below), which seems right, 
demands that some of the earlier citizens of Naupactus remained. 

2 Meister rightly brings forward the example of Epidamnus (288), but 
uses it to support his idea that there was a treaty between Opus and 
Naupactus. Thucydides’ simple phrase hardly suggests such a treaty, and 
Corinth’s subsequent actions seem to be made on her own initiative entirely, 
based on Epidamnus’ single act of handing itself over to Corinth. 
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However, it may not have been necessary for the Naupac- 
tians to convert themselves into colonists of the Hypocnemidian 
Locrians. An inscription is recorded in Strabo (IX.425) which 
states that Opus was metropolis of all the Locrians: 

To'vade noOet (pOtjbisvovQ vneq ''EXXddoQ dvrca Mijdcov 
jLirjTQOTtohg Aokqcov evdvvojucov ^OnosigA 

As this was set up at Thermopylae to commemorate those who 
fell in the battle of 480 it is of the right date to illustrate a belief 
current at the time of our decree. It may be that this fact or 
belief was the justification for the colony’s despatch, and for the 
oath not to secede, and that it determines the relationship 
between Opus and the inhabitants of Naupactus.^ 

The same fact or belief may explain the two provisions which 
seem to imply that Opus exercised some control over the affairs 
of the West Locrians. The second (i2(B), 14 f) decrees that a tax- 
defaulter from Naupactus be excluded from the Locrians until 
he has paid his lawful debts to the Naupactians. This shows that 
Opus could apparently legislate for all the Locrians to this 
extent. 

In the first (10 f) the colonists are to pay no tax except in 
common with the West Locrians. It has been suggested^ that 
the tax referred to is a tribute paid by the West Locrians to 
Opus. This point cannot be definitely decided, because the 
very brief words of the inscription, Te^og jurj cpagsiv jurjdh ho, rt pir) 
[xexd Aokqw rcov feaTcaQioov, are open to various interpretations. 
The tax or tribute is probably not to be identified with taxes 
paid in Naupactus, the existence of which is shown by para¬ 
graph 2(B), nor with those of the Hypocnemidian Locrians, for 
that subject is settled in lines 4-6, where it is stated that the 
colonists are to pay no taxes among the Hypocnemidian Lo¬ 
crians unless they return. It would be wrong to conclude that 
this provision precludes the possibility of a tribute paid to 

^ These men, who died defending Hellas against the Medes, are mourned 
by the metropolis of the Locrians of righteous laws, Opus’. 

^ For a similar view see Lerat, Les Locriens de rQuest II. 14, who decides 
that the best explanation for the geographical division of the Locrians is 
that Western Locris was colonized by Eastern, as the ancient sources say; 
cf. the epitaph quoted in Strabo and Ps-Scymnus 480-2. 

® By Oikonomides, "‘Enoixia Aokq&v yQdfXfiaTa rd nQ&rov vnd Olxovo- 
fxidov ixdoOevra nal diaXsvKaBevra (Athens 1869) 125. 
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Opus, for Opus was not a tightly-knit, single-city state; the 
diversity and number of communities in Hypocnemidian Locris 
are attested by lines 22 and 30. The provision of lines 4-6 
presumably refers to the taxes to be paid by the colonists in 
their several local communities if they return, and that in line 
10 could still refer to a tribute paid to Opus. There seem, there¬ 
fore, to be two possibilities: either a tribute paid by the West 
Locrians to Opus, or taxes paid by them to a common state of 
West Locris to which Naupactus belonged. Such taxes may 
well have existed, for the league [koinon) of the West Locrians 
is attested as early as the fourth century.^ In that case Opus is 
merely assuming the right to guarantee her colonists equal 
rights in West Locris. 

These provisions were said by Meyer^ to show that the 
Stammverwandschaft of the Locrians had political expression, 
though since Opus is at least legislating for all the Locrians it is 
also her supremacy that is revealed. Oldfather in a full dis¬ 
cussion of the Stammverfassung of the Locrians,^ considers the 
implications of this inscription, but takes the view that the 
legend’ according to which West Locris was colonized from 
East Locris was an attempt by the Hypocnemidian Locrians to 
bring the West Locrians into dependence as colonists. So he 
would rather explain these provisions by assuming a former 
agreement between East and West Locris. While this may be so, 
his main argument for it, from the final provision of the docu¬ 
ment (45 f) 5 does not seem compelling. This provision states 
that ‘the statute for the Hypocnemidian Locrians is to be valid 
in the same way for the settlers from Chaleum with Anti- 
phatas’, Oldfather considered that the action of the Chalean 
settlers in adopting the same status as the colonists from Hy¬ 
pocnemidian Locris was so important a matter that it must have 
been of interest to all West Locrians. But this is hardly neces¬ 
sary; it was a common practice in colonial expeditions to invite 


^ See Lerat, op. cit. 55 ff, for a decree found at Malandrino in West Locris 
(see map in Lerat I) which begins sdo^e xm xoivm rcov Aoxgaw rcov ^Fcf[jtsglcop. 
Lerat himself will not accept (31) the idea of a common tax paid to the 
komon of the West Locrians, because he imagines that the provision about 
tax-defaulters in Naupactus (i4f) refers to the same tax as that of the 
passage under discussion. But there seems no reason for this connection, 

2 Forschungm 293. 

® RE s.v. Locris 1239 ff. 
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settlers from other cities, and the Chalean settlers would have 
naturally adopted the arrangements made for the other 
colonists, without necessarily considering that their action 
affected their fellow West Locrians. There are difficulties in the 
detailed interpretation of this provision, ^ but one point relevant 
here seems clear. These settlers were ready to take the oath not 
to secede from Opus. They would have undertaken this obhga- 
tion more easily if Opus were regarded as the metropolis of all 
the Locrians, and this is perhaps a further indication that this 
belief or fact was the basis for the supremacy of Opus attested by 
the two provisions under discussion. 

The first provision of the decree (1-4) concerns the religious 
position of the colonists. Editors differ on its interpretation. 
There is no dispute about the letters on the bronze but the ‘o’ 
of NamaHriov{cDV) could represent either omikron or omega, and 
the accent on Saia must be placed according to interpretation. 
Meister (274) read in line 2 Namaxricov idvra honco ^svov data 
Xayxdvsiv mi dvecv HeljUsv fcrA.; Tod^ NavTidxxiov idvra hdnco 
ihov 6'crta ?.ayxdveiv xal disiv i^slfisv xt?.. There is a third 
difference: Tod takes Vdno) as representing ojicoq, though he 
recognizes that it could be a local adverb (onddev), which is how 
Meister takes it; this can be paralleled from some Doric in¬ 
scriptions.® 

Tod’s translation reads ‘(The Hypocnemidian Locrian, after 
becoming a Naupactian) may, being a Naupactian, participate 
in social life and offer sacrifice as a isvog etc.’ Meister tran¬ 
slates, ‘(Dem Burger des hypocnemidischen Lokris soil, nach- 
dem er Naupaktier geworden ist,) wenn er in Naupaktos da 
sich befindet, von wo ein Fremder nach heiligem Recht Antheil 
erhalten und opfern darf, dies gestattet sein usw.’ This he 
explains grammatically (287): fojrco steht in pragnanter Weise 

1 As Meister points out (328) the provision cannot mean that the Chalean 
settlers would be subject to the same provisions in respect of Hypocnemidian 
Locris. He lists various unacceptable suggestions and adds that it cannot be 
taken quite literally. Neither the provisions for return to Opus, for example, 
nor those about i n heritance there, seem likely to have applied to these 
nhalean settlers. My translation above therefore follows that of Tod (I 
p. 36), who rightly recognizes that the provision should be interpreted in a 
general rather than a literal way. 

2 I take Tod as a representative of the editors who have not followed 
Meister’s (to my mind) convincing interpretation (278 £F). 

® See Liddell and Scott s.v. ojcco. 
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fur evraWa hoTtco und NavnaxxLcov ist der partitive Genitiv, der 
von dieser Lokaladverbe abhangt.’^ 

In choosing between these interpretations the first step is to 
decide the force of oaia, Meister’s reading of data has a gram¬ 
matical advantage, which he himself does not point out, in that 
it leaves Xayxdvsiv xal 6 vetv absolute, a formula, just as they are 
a line later. But he is also able to give many examples (283) of 
data {oairi) in this sense, used without iari. But it is its advantage 
in meaning that makes this reading clearly superior. Meister 
(282) rightly objects that if the colonists were merely to have 
the rights of a ^dvog in their mother city, not only did they 
receive no privilege over other foreigners, but it would have 
been unnecessary to mention it. Further, if they were only to 
receive the rights of a ^evog in their new city, to take the other 
possibility, in a vital aspect of citizenship they were to be no 
better than foreigners, which is at variance with the whole tone 
of the decree; for throughout every encouragement is given to 
attract settlers. Thus ‘as a stranger daca layxdvsiv^^^ seems very 
unsatisfactory, whatever view is taken of the locality of the 
cults mentioned. Meister, on the other hand, is able to point 
to an excellent example for the sort of action that his interpre¬ 
tation proposes. In the inscription IG IP 1214, 14-17, one 
Callidamas, an Athenian, is given the same rights as the 
Piraeans in sacrifices, with a limitation of exactly the same sort 
as that seen by Meister in the lines under discussion: 

avv&axidadai KaXXiddfiavra [xerd JJsLQaiimv iv outaai roig legoig^ 
TcX^v ell nov avroig UsLQaLSvaLvvojLLLfzdv ear tv eladvai^ aXXcoi ds 

The early editors^ all took this provision to refer to cults in 

^ Tod does not represent Meister correctly, I p. 33. Meister’s interpreta¬ 
tion, just quoted, is not ‘so far as religion allows a stranger (to do so)’, but 
refers simply to place. Lerat, op. cit. 30 n. i, misrepresents Meister in the 
same way, but rightly, in my opinion, will not take data as the object of 
Xayxdvsiv nal dvsiv. 

2 Tod’s translation ‘participate in social life’ seems to derive from a 
suggestion of Meyer, Forschmgen 297, but for Xayxdvsiv in close connection 
with Bveiv not to mean ‘to receive one’s share (in a sacrifice)’ is very hard 
to accept. This translation, and the many others quoted by Meister (278 fif), 
show the difficulties in the reading oaia. 

® ‘Let Callidamas participate with the Piraeans in all the religious festi¬ 
vals except if there is any place where the Piraeans themselves are permitted 
by law to go, but no one else.’ 

^ See Meister 287. 
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Naupactus, but later it was referred to cults in the mother 
country.^ To obtain this meaning one must translate smrvxovra 
as 'when the colonist happened to be in the mother country’, 
which seems more than it can bear,^ especially as there is no 
indication in the Greek that any other cults are in question than 
those of Naupactus, the only name mentioned. It is therefore 
easier to suppose that the cults are those of Naupactus,^ es¬ 
pecially if one accepts Meister’s interpretation of data and 
hojro), for it seems unlikely that colonists for whom return was 
envisaged as a clear possibility should be excluded as strangers 
from any cults in the mother country. If we take this view we 
have an interesting example of the way subsidiary immigrants 
were treated regarding their religious status, but no informa¬ 
tion about their relations with the mother city. 

Taxes or tribute are dealt with in three provisions of the 
decree (4-6, 10 f and (2.B) I4“i6), of which the last merely 
protects Naupactus against absconding tax-defaulters and the 
second is too brief to admit of certain interpretation. The first, 
however, throws interesting light on the colonists’ relations 
with their mother city. It runs thus: 

TeXog tovg empohcovg Aoxqw tc 5 v VYnoKvaiJiidim cpdqeiv iv 
AoKQOcg rotg hYnoxva/jcidioig cpqiv rig Aocpqdg yivrjtai rcov 
\-Y7toHvafi1d1cov. 

It has been seen^ that this presumably refers to the normal 
taxes paid by citizens of the Hypocnemidian Locrians in their 
local communities. If the colonist returns he is once more liable 
to these. 

Now the decree makes quite plain that the colonist is to 
become a Naupactian and cease to be a citizen of Hypocnemi¬ 
dian Locris.^ Yet it is thought necessary to state that the 

^ See Meyer op. cit. 291, Hicks and Hill p. 33, Recueil des inscriptions 
iuridiques grecques p. 181. Tod^s translation does not show his opinion, but 
his immediately subsequent explanation of the words •kyi dd/no) (4) by a des¬ 
cription of the division of Eastern Locris into demes shows that he takes the 
provision as referring to cults of the mother city. 

^ Vischer’s interpretation ‘when he is present’ [Rh, Mus, xxvi 1871, 38 ff) 
is accepted by Tod and Meister. This must mean, as the Greek stands, 
‘present at the sacrifices’. 

^ It does not alter this conclusion whether one reads NavnaTCvtcov with 
Meister or NavTtdxxiov with Tod, and both are possible, but the order of the 
words seems to make Tod’s the more natural reading. 

^ Above pp. 47 f. ® See e.g. i f, 6, 22 f. ' 
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colonists will not be liable to taxes paid by Hypocnemidian 
Locrians. It would be strictly logical to infer that but for this 
provision they could still be required to pay taxes in Hypoc¬ 
nemidian Locris although they had ceased to be citizens of it. 
But the wording of the provision reveals an immediate con¬ 
nection between citizenship and the payment of these taxes, so 
that it seems better to assume that the decree here expresses 
something inherent in the loss of citizenship. 

This strictly unnecessary expression may be explained by the 
circumstances of the expedition. It can be seen throughout the 
decree that the colonists are encouraged to go; every discourag¬ 
ing fear is removed. Furthermore the possibility of easy return 
and the provision for inheritance by citizens of one state from 
those of the other, which will be considered below, must have 
had the effect that the colonists felt far less cut off from their 
old home than those of a colony like Gyrene. For these reasons 
it was found necessary to express the automatic effect of the 
change of citizenship on the colonists’ tax liability. 

The provisions for return in the Naupactus decree are most 
revealing. This is not only because they are full and informa¬ 
tive, but also because their significance is precisely established 
by the decree’s insistence that the colonist is to become a 
Naupactian. By joining the colony he loses his original citizen¬ 
ship; the provisions for return give the legal conditions for its 
recovery. 

Paragraph 4 {A 19--22) states the procedure which the re¬ 
turning colonist must follow: he must make a public announce¬ 
ment in Naupactus and among the Hypocnemidian Locrians. 
The conditions for return are given in lines 6-10. A colonist 
may return voluntarily without penalty,^ if he leaves a grown 
son or brother in Naupactus (i.e. if the number of male heads 
of families in Naupactus is not reduced), or if he is compelled 
^by necessity’. This implies that he might also return, with a 
penalty, if neither of these conditions was fulfilled. These are 
very easy terms. It seems clear from them that the colony did 
not arise from need at home; the colonists are discouraged from 

evsrvfiQia probably means entry fees or the like. So Tod translates (p. 34), 
but Meister (295-8), who argues the point very closely with full discussion 
of earlier commentators’ views, decides that they represent a sacrifice that 
a new citizen had to offer (298). This does not alter the general significance, 
however. 
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returning only in order to protect the colony. This would be 
necessary to ensure the success of any colony; it is therefore a 
minimum limitation of the right to return. 

The provision for return in the Gyrene decree (33-7) makes 
a profitable comparison. There a return to full citizen rights was 
only allowed if the Theraeans had not been able to help the 
colonists, if they were under pressure of necessity, and if they 
returned within five years. ^ This very grudging right of return 
fits the circumstances of the foundation of Gyrene, a colony 
founded to relieve the pressure of population at home. In the 
event, when the colonists tried to return, they were not allowed 
to do so. 2 However, if in this forced colonization a right of 
return was still conceded to the colonists, it may be assumed that 
it was normal to provide in the act of foundation for return if 
the expedition failed. 

If the right of return in the Gyrene decree may be regarded 
as the minimum, that at Naupactus must be near the maximum. 
Yet even here it was necessary expressly to provide for un¬ 
conditional return under pressure of necessity. It is interesting 
and possibly significant that both decrees use the word dvdyny] 
in this context. This was perhaps a matter regularly arranged at 
the despatch of colonies. If so, it is not surprising that it comes 
in the first paragraph of the Naupactus decree, as a matter of 
general and fundamental importance to colonists and metro¬ 
polis.^ 

The first numbered provision is the oath of the colonists not to 
revolt from the Opuntians (11-14). The significance of this 
regarding Naupactus’ relations to Opus has been discussed 
above, where it was seen to be probable that the oath meant the 
allegiance of Naupactus to Opus. The degree of allegiance is 
not clear. Meyer^ thought that it meant only that the colonists 
should remain true to the mother city and not fight against it. 
Hicks and Hill (34) took it as merely showing an alliance. But 

^ The phrase dAAd dvdynat dxBwvri hrj ini nhre in rdg ydq might mean 
that they could not return until they had suffered under necessity for five 
years, but this seems less likely. It is most inhumane and seems less suitable 
for Thera’s needs. If any colonists remained after enduring five years it 
might be thought that the colony was established and should continue. In 
either case the right of return is strictly limited. 

2 See Hdt. IV.156.3. 

2 For further discussion of the right to return see Chapter VI. 

^ Forschungen I.299. 
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the words ^17 ‘noardjiBV imply at least some measure of depen¬ 
dence, not an alliance of equals. Herodotus and Thucydides 
frequently use the same word in the sense ‘to revolt from’^ and 
Tod’s translation accepts this meaning. An admissible parallel 
may be seen in the oath sworn by the Chalcidians in the in¬ 
scription Tod 42, 21 f: ovK wio\p\xriaofiai mo rov dijf^ov r&v 
‘Adrjvatcov mL It is true that the provision for renewal implies 
mutual benefits, as Meyer rightly pointed out. ^ These obviously 
include the privileges about return, inheritance, etc., which the 
mother city could withdraw if the colonists broke their oath. 
But it is also to be assumed that Opus’ reinforcement of Nau- 
pactus was part of her policy of protecting the city, and that this 
was the main benefit for Naupactus and the new colonists. In 
this again Epidamnus in her relationship to Corinth may be 
cited as a parallel. Thus mutual benefits are not inconsistent 
with dependence and we may conclude from paragraph i (A) 
that the colony was to be established as a dependent of the 
mother city. 

This provision is clearly determined by the circumstances of 
the expedition. Opus is interested in the strength of Naupac¬ 
tus, and this only has meaning for her if Naupactus remains 
loyal. An oath of political allegiance in the Gyrene decree 
would be surprising in view of the different circumstances of the 
colony. In the Brea inscription it would be in place; its absence 
may be due to the fact that the text is incomplete. But while 
the circumstances of the Naupactian colony should be remem¬ 
bered, the extreme brevity and simplicity of the provision 
suggest that it was not arranging anything exceptional. For 
the Locrians at this period the establishment of a politically 
dependent colony was nothing unusual. 

There are three provisions about inheritance in the decree 
about Naupactus. The first (paragraph 3 (P), 16-19) refers to 
the inheritance of property in Naupactus. There are difficulties 
in the details of interpretation,* but it seems that there is pro- 

1 Liddell and Scott s.v. dLq>i<yrr}(jLi B.2. The use of the word for the secession 
of allies from Sparta (e.g. Thuc. V.30.1) is also, if not quite so strong as ‘to 
revolt from’, at least the description of an inferior deserting a superior, who 
will try to prevent or punish the desertion. 

2 Loc. cit. 

® It is unlikely that the punctuation of the sentence will ever be definitely 
settled. Meister (304-6) treats these problems in detail, but Tod has not 
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vision for inheritance in the following order:^ first, descendants 
in the family, next, rightful heirs ^ among the colonists in 
Naupactus, and finally, next of kin in Hypocnemidian Locris. 
Only then, if all heirs fkil, shall the laws of Naupactus (laws, no 
doubt, regulating inheritance from people without heir) be 
observed. 

The provision allows for inheritance by people from the 
mother community, but the colony is protected from the possible 
ill effects of such an arrangement. For though the next of kin 
among the Hypocnemidian Locrians are admitted, the words 
avrdv lovra (i8) imply that they had to take up residence in the 
colony in order to inherit. This protected the colony against a 
reduction of population by absentee ownership. It is worth 
noting how easily the decree assumes that citizens of one com¬ 
munity could transfer themselves to the other. 

Paragraphs 6 and 8 Jy.35“37) arrange for the 

colonists to inherit property in Hypocnemidian Locris. In con¬ 
trast to the provision about inheritance in Naupactus, no 
general order of precedence or principles governing all in¬ 
heritance are given; instead two specific possibilities are pro¬ 
vided for. The first of these concerns inheritance from a brother: 
Tf the settler in Naupactus shall have brothers, as the law 
stands in each city of the Hypocnemidian Locrians, if the 
brother die, the colonist shall take possession of the property, 
that is shall possess his due share.’^ The second reads Vhoever 

followed him in some points. The differences are: in line 17 Tod puts the 
comma after \-Y7zoKvaiJLidio)v, Meister after NavnaKtcoi; in line 18 Tod puts the 
comma after AocpQwv, Meister after KQarsLV. Thus Meister makes xov end- 
v^icfrov dependent on Ao<pQd>v rd)v {-YnoxvaiiLdiCJOV and joins the later 
to \- 6 jza) x" fjL, translating (276) ‘von wo in Lokris er immer her sei’. Tod’s 
punctuation leads to the translation (p. 34) ‘the next of kin among the 
Locrians, whencesoever he be*. So Meister keeps the provision confined to 
the Naupactians and Hypocnemidian Locrians, while Tod (as also Meyer 
op. cit. 300) refers it also to all the Locrians. There seems to be no good 
grammatical criterion to determine which is right, but Meister s interpreta¬ 
tion seems slightly preferable because of the probability that the Hypo¬ 
cnemidian Locrian colonist’s kin would be Hypocnemidian Locrians. Old- 
father, however, accepts Meyer’s interpretation {REs.y. Lokris 1241), which 
demands Tod’s punctuation. ^ ^ As Meister 304-6. 

2 The exact meaning of the word e%end[imv is obscure, but the general 
translation ‘heir’ (as Tod p. 34) probably embraces whatever precise 
meaning it may have had. 

® My translation follows the general lines of those of Tod (p. 35 ) 
Meister (277). 
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of the colonists to Naupactus leaves behind a father, and leaves 
his property with his father, shall be allowed, when the father 
dies, to recover his share’. 

The position regarding inheritance in Hypocnemidian Locris, 
in so far as it can be learnt from these provisions, does not seem 
to have been entirely simple. The arrangements cover the case 
of the death of a brother and of the death of the father, but in 
the latter instance the inheritance is only of the share that the 
colonist has left with the father. One notes that what might be 
called normal inheritance, of the father’s goods by the sons on 
the father’s death,^ is not provided for. It is noteworthy too that 
the brother’s goods are to be inherited by brothers. One must 
assume that he died without issue, though this is not said, in 
contrast to paragraph 3 [F) where the conditions are clearly 
stated {at xa ixr] ysvog xrL), A possible explanation for this would 
be that the father and grown-up sons shared the family property 
and if one died the shares of the others were equally increased. ^ 
To keep his share intact the colonist left it with his father. In 
relation to such circumstances the two provisions become in¬ 
telligible. If they do imply this position, they may be said to 
provide for the colonist’s regular inheritance within the family. 
In the ordinary way he would have his share, and it is the 
difference made to this by his becoming a colonist of Naupactus 
that gave rise to the need for these two provisions. 

These were, however, by no means the only rights of in¬ 
heritance known among the Locrians, who were particularly 
interested in these rights.^ As has been seen, paragraph 3 
recognized the inheritance rights of people outside the family, 
and it is not the only example. In a decree of about the same 
date concerning a small settlement in West Locris,^ the in- 

1 Normally in Greece the first heirs were the legitimate sons; cf, RE s.v. 
Erbrecht 391. 

2 Sharing of property among adult sons during the father’s lifetime is 

attested in Attic literature; see [Dem.] XLVII.34, (cf. XLIII.19) and Lysias 
XIX.37. It would not be surprising, when one considers the very ancient 
Greek practice of brothers’ equal shares in inheritance (cf. Od. XIV. 208 f 
and K. F. Hermann, Lehrbuch d. griech. Antiquitdten ILi, die griech. Recht- 
salterthumer, 3rd edition, 54 f), and the circumstances of an agricultural 
community. » See Oldfather, RE s.v. Lokris 1257. 

^ Buck, The Greek Dialects^ no. 59; see lines 3-6. First published by N. G. 
Pappadakisin Ecp. 1924,119-41; edited with commentary by Wilamo- 
witz, Sitz^ Berl Akad. 1927 no. i, 7-17. Illustrated in Jeffery, Local Scripts of 
Archaic Greece, plate 14. Tentatively dated by her to the last quarter of the 
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heritance of grazing rights is provided for in the following order 
of precedence: son, daughter, brother, next of kin, neighbour (?) 
The conclusion follows: if the position of the colonist as regards 
all rights of inheritance was not settled by the Naupactus decree, 
it was not because such rights did not exist. The two possibilities 
covered must, therefore, have been chosen because these were 
the matters in which the colonist’s new status might have made 
a difference. It is presumably right to assume the corollary, 
that there was no difficulty about the remainder of the colonist’s 
rights to inherit in his old community. The same conclusion is 
made probable by the content of these provisions. If there was 
such care to protect his part of a deceased brother’s share, the 
colonist’s right to inherit as, for instance, sole legal heir, must 
surely have been maintained. The rights of inheritance in 
Naupactus were handled more fully, it is true; but that would 
be natural for a new community, where new rules needed to be 
established. It is not unreasonable to assume, therefore, that the 
colonist had full rights of inheritance in his old community. 
This not only suits well the general nature of the colonial ex¬ 
pedition, but also the fact that the kleros in Locris was only 
allowed to be sold in cases of undoubted need.^ The desire to 
keep the kleros in the family, implied by this law, is reflected in 
these inheritance provisions, and may in part explain them. 

The question arises whether the colonist could own property 
in the mother country without returning and recovering his 
previous citizenship. It is clear from the provision about the 
Percothariae and Mysacheis (paragraph 5(E), 22-8) that the 


sixth century, and considered near in time to the Naupactus foundation 
decree (106). She makes the interesting suggestion that it is tempting to 
connect the two, and regard the second as fulfilling the provision for rein¬ 
forcement in the first (see below p. 65 ). One wonders, however, whether 
the many and detailed provisions of the Naupactian decree are appropriate 
to a small subsequent reinforcement. 

1 The last is doubtful. I follow Wilamowitz. Buck (pp. 255 f) assumes an 
engraver’s error and reads tot emv6/xoi {d/jt) ottov (translated ‘to the assignee 
from those of like family’). Jeffery (105 n. i) regards the last five letters as 
cancelled and would insert at this point the detached line from the back of 
the plaque (see below p. 65 n. 4). Georgacas’ suggestion (CP li 1956, 249 ff) 
that ottov = ou(DV meaning ‘whomsoever’ relies on doubtfully apposite 
parallels from much later Greek and yields a poor sense—‘to the heir from 
among whomsoever’. 

2 See Arist. Pol. 1266 b 18; cf. too the inscription Syll.^ 141, in which part 
of the settler’s land is made inalienable (8f). 
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colonists from these two clans^ kept property in Hypocnemidian 
Locris. For it is said (23 f) that their property in Naupactus 
shall be subject to the laws of Naupactus, while that among the 
Hypocnemidian Locrians to the laws of the Hypocnemidian 
Locrians. Meister (311) takes for property in land, 

which seems probable in view of the primitive character of the 
Locrian community even in the fifth century.^ It was possible, 
then, for at least some of the colonists to own property in the 
mother country, although they were citizens of Naupactus. 

Unfortunately it cannot be decided whether the ordinary 
colonist had the same right. The two inheritance provisions 
under discussion do not answer this question. They may merely 
have preserved his rights to property and inheritance against 
his possible return, for which such generous provisions had 
been made. The second provision, referring to the colonist who 
leaves his share to his father, might be interpreted as showing 
that a colonist could not continue to own property in the mother 
community. For if he could, why should he leave it with his 
father? But the position about property implied by this pro¬ 
vision cannot be reconstructed with sufficient certainty to allow 
a definite conclusion. 

The long provision about the Percothariae and Mysacheis 
(5(E), 22-8) ® seems to imply that these were specially privileged 
groups.* If the etymological explanation of the names is correct,® 
they had a special religious status, and it is presumably a mark 
of wealth that they were expected to own property in both 
Naupactus and Hypocnemidian Locris.® The natural assump¬ 
tion from the wording of the provision is that their special 
status gave them privileges about property.’ 

For the purposes of this enquiry the important point is that 
their special position at home was not to be maintained in the 

1 Tod (p. 34) follows the generally accepted belief (see Meister 306 f) that 
these were ‘two clans or castes, possibly sacerdotal’. 

^ Cf. Thuc. 1.5.3, though this, it is true, refers to West Locris. 

® This receives convincing grammatical treatment from Meister (306-10), 
whom Tod follows in his translation (I pp. 34 f). 

* The general opinion; see Meyer, Forschmgen I 301. 

® See among others Meister 307. 

* Tod (ibid.) therefore seems wrong to allow for the possibility that they 
were people with lesser rights, a suggestion made in Recueil des inscriptions 
iuridiques grecques (p. 191). 

’ Meister simply assumes this. 
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colony. Here we have an example of the principle that the 
colonist should go on equal terms. When the Corinthians 
advertised for colonists to go to Epidamnus, they assured them 
equality of status {im rfj tarj %al ofioia; Thuc. L27.1). The same 
words are used in the foundation decree for Gyrene (27 f) and 
the same principle explains the appointment of special com¬ 
missioners to allot the land (yemojuot) by the Brea decree ( 6 - 8)5 
whose duty it would be to ensure this equality in the vital 
matter of land division. This division of land is the subject 
treated by the decree about Black Corcyra. There the first 
settlers each received an equal allotment of landj though their 
share was a privileged one compared with that of later settlers; 
this was because they had fortified the city (3 ff). It may be 
that this fact—that the colonists started equal and this equal 
start was a historical and perhaps recent event—explains the 
provision in the mountain settlement of West Locris.^ In this 
one of the criminals for whom dire penalties are prescribed is 
hoarig . . , Gxdaiv noieoi tcsqI yadaiacag Similarly the 

rulers of Black Corcyra are to swear never to redistribute the 
land.^ 

So it can be seen that the principle that the colonists should 
participate on equal terms had definite practical force even 
among oligarchic peoples like the Locrians and the Corinthians. 
It therefore seems reasonable to assume that it was a regular 
feature of Greek colonial enterprises. 

Paragraph 7 ( 1 .32-5) concerns legal procedure. It runs: "^the 
colonists to Naupactus shall have precedence in bringing suits 
before the judges; the Hypocnemidian Locrian shall bring 
suits and answer suits against himself in Opus on the same day 
etc.’.^ A legal provision of this sort was clearly necessary when, 
as is suggested here by the inheritance provisions, frequent inter¬ 
course between the colonists and citizens of the mother com¬ 
munity was envisaged. The precedence given to the colonists 

^ See above p. 56 n. 4. 

^ ‘Whoever . . . causes civil strife over division of land.’ 

^ SylL^ 141, 10 f. 

^ For uncertainties and difficulties of detailed interpretation see below 
pp. 227 n. 2,228 n. I, and Meister’s discussion, 313-23. The special difficulty 
of the meaning of the word ngoardrav (34) is perhaps removed by Hitzig’s 
suggestion (see Altgriechische Staatsvertrdge iiher Rechtshilfe 50 f) that the word 
means ‘surety’. 
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is a good example of the favourable terms offered to those who 
took part in this expedition. No doubt an arrangement about 
legal procedure would be required whenever the colonists were 
expected to maintain close relations with the mother city, and 
it may be that the first incomplete sentence of the surviving 
part of the Brea decree formed part of a similar provision. ^ 

The protection of the laws against changes and transgressors 
is the one provision common to all three decrees (Gyrene 40 ff; 
Naupactus paragraph 9 (6>), 38-45; Brea 20-6). Similar pro¬ 
visions are very common in all decrees, but they show the im¬ 
portance placed on the foundation decree and this in turn 
shows that both colony and metropolis expected the cormection 
between them to persist and have value. 

There are difierences between the provisions of the three 
decrees not only in administrative details but also more gener¬ 
ally. In the Gyrene decree there is no thought of any possible 
change, and this suits well the finality of the break between the 
colonists and the citizens of the metropolis which the decree 
assumes, and the distance which was to separate them. On the 
other hand the severity of the penalties against anyone who 
violated the decisions of the decree in the Naupactus text (38) 
does not preclude the possibility of changes agreed by the 
assemblies of Opus and Naupactus.^ This shows that the de¬ 
cisions of the decree were thought of as valuable to both par¬ 
ties, as one would expect, since so many aspects of the rela¬ 
tionship between them are arranged. 

In the Brea decree, however, the severe penalties for anyone 
who even proposes any change are simply modified by the 
phrase (25f) eau /xr} xi avroi hoiojcoixloi, tisqI (?) a<pcbv dejcovrai.^ 
The value of the decree seems thus to belong chiefly to the 
colonists, whereas in the other two both mother city and colony 
were equally interested in its preservation. This difference may, 
however, be illusory, for the control of the Athenian demos over 
any alteration in the provisions remains. If the colonists request 

' See Tod 1 p. 89. The new restorations due to Wilhelm and Meritt (see 
SEG X 34) which would remove this possibility, are no longer supported, 
as was first thought, by the new fragment of this inscription. For it does not 
join the fragments possessed before and so caimot be definitely assigned to 
the beginning of the decree; see SEG XII 15. 

2 See Tod p. 36. ^ 

^ ‘Unless the colonists themselves make some request...(?)...’ 
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a change, the demos will discuss the matter; any change will 
therefore be, like those concerning Naupactus, agreed by the 
two communities; the Athenian demos controls such changes 
but denies itself the right to initiate them. It was evidently con¬ 
fident that it would remain satisfied by the position established 
by the decree; the colonists might naturally want changes after 
testing the arrangements in practice. 

If it was necessary to provide for future changes, it is clear 
that both colony and metropolis regarded their relationship as 
likely to persist in the future and be important. On the other 
hand the political purposes in the colonization of Brea and 
Naupactus should not be forgotten. It may have been more 
normal not to provide for changes in foundation decrees. The 
decree for Gyrene, a colony of necessity, may be more typical. 

When one turns to consider the provisions in the other decrees 
which have no counterpart in the Naupactus decree one notes 
first that they include practical arrangements. As has been 
seen, these are strikingly absent from the Naupactus decree, 
while the Brea decree consists largely of such provisions. The 
appointment of the oikist and of commissioners to distribute 
the land has already been discussed. Both the Brea decree and 
that for Gyrene make arrangements about the personnel of the 
expedition. The Brea decree limits volunteers to those from the 
Thetes and Zeugitae (39-42), that for Gyrene prescribes 
methods of conscription (28-30). ^ Other purely practical matters 
in the Brea decree which need only be mentioned are the pro¬ 
visions for sacrifices preceding the colony (3-6), for men absent 
on campaign to participate (26-9), for the time limit for the 
expedition’s departure and for expenses (29-31). As was noted 
in the discussion of the oikist’s role,^ these show the detailed 
way in which Athens organized a colonial foundation to serve 
imperial ends. But that is all they contribute to our under¬ 
standing of the colony-metropolis relationship. Nor does the 
arrangement that the sacred domains in the colony should not 

1 This is clear too from Herodotus (IV. 153). The reading and interpreta¬ 
tion of the inscription is difficult in detail; I discuss it in my article, JHS 
Ixxx i960, 94 ffi Interesting new suggestions about the personnel of the 
expedition are made by Jeffery, Historia x 1961, 139 ff; but they are inevit¬ 
ably conjectural. Robert rejects her restorations on grounds of syntax [BulL 
1962, 364; REG Ixxv 1962, 218). 

2 See Chapter III. 
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be increased (9-11)^ imply anything more than the deter¬ 
mination to maintain the amount of land available for ordinary 
settlement. It is not comparable to the first provision of the 
Naupactus decree, which arranged for the colonist’s religious 
activity in his new home. 

On the other hand there are provisions which concern more 
closely Brea’s relations to Athens. The provision for the colony’s 
defence (13-17), while it is clearly a protection of Athens’ 
imperial interests,^ is also an example of the mother city’s 
assumption of responsibility for the colony’s safety. As such it 
may be compared with the implications of the provision for 
return in the Gyrene decree. The colonists were allowed to 
return if, among other conditions, the Theraeans could not 
help them. Here too the mother city assumed some responsi¬ 
bility for the colony’s protection. It was seen that the forced 
nature of the Theraean expedition to Gyrene makes it probable 
that a minimum right of return was granted. This suggests that 
in all regular Greek colonies the mother city was responsible for 
the colony’s protection at least in its early years. Hence it had 
to concede the colonists a right of return if it failed in this duty. 

It is provided in the Brea decree (11-13) that the colonists 
should contribute a cow^ and a panoply for the Great Pana- 
thenaea and a phallus for the Dionysia. These offerings by 
the colonists at the festivals, or to the gods, of the mother city 
can be paralleled by several other examples, which suggest that 
it was a widespread practice. These other examples, however, 
are all instances of subsequent relations, so they will be con¬ 
sidered below (pp. 159 ff). The Brea decree is the only example 
we have where the practice was provided for in the act of 
foundation. 

The same duty was, however, imposed on allies in the 
Athenian Empire, and in the Great Reassessment of Tribute of 
425 it was applied universally to all the allies who paid tribute.^ 

1 See Tod 1 p. 89 for the uncertainties in precise interpretation. 

^ See Chapter III. 

^ Or ox, but the sex seems to be established by the words rfjq ^oog in a 
provision about similar offerings in Kleinias’ decree {ATL 11.1)7.42). 

^ See ATL II.A9.55 ff. Mattingly has suggested that this was the first 
time that the allies were obliged to make these offerings [Historia x 1961, 
153), but Meritt and Wade-Gery show that this is not a necessary assump¬ 
tion {JHS Ixxxii 1962, 69 ff). Offerings, but not the same offerings, were 
imposed as a duty on Erythrae {ATL II.D 10.2-8; cf. Meritt and Wade- 
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It is therefore necessary to consider whether the Athenians were 
imposing on Brea a duty taken from the practices of their 
empire^ or applying a colonial practice to their allies. The ques¬ 
tion seems to be settled by an Athenian inscription, probably to 
be dated 372/1, which shows that the Parians made offerings 
at Athenian festivals according to traditional custom [\K\ara 
ra TidxQia) because they were colonists of Athens {ineidf} [T]vyxd 
vova[t] cmoLHoi d\yreQ T\qv doj/nov ro ^AdrjvaLO)v),'^Tlds supports the 
restoration of Meritt and West in the Great Reassessment of 
Tribute of 425 by which the colonies are expressly named as the 
models for the behaviour of the allies.^ We may thus assume 
that a practice originally colonial was applied to the allies in 
general,^ which recalls the tendency of Athens to exaggerate 
her share in the colonization of Ionia as a way of justifying her 
empire,^ These religious offerings may be seen as an expression 
of the tie between a colony and its mother city, which made 
them a suitable means for Athens to make a closer link between 
herself and her allies. 

Finally, the provision for the public record of the decree 
(17-20) may be set beside the provisions about changes and 
transgressors. For it shows that the exhibition of the mother 
city’s decree regulating their foundation was an important 
matter for the colonists. It is significant that they are to meet 
this expense. For the sake of our evidence about Greek coloniza¬ 
tion it is fortunate that they did. 

Gery op. cit. 71). The date of the Erythrae decree is uncertain, but Meiggs 
has convincingly shown that it probably belongs to the years 452-449 (his 
arguments are preferable to those used by Accame in support of the date 
c. 460, Riv, Fil. XXX 1952, 1 19-23); see JHS Ixiii 1943, 23-5. A provision in 
Kleinias’ decree {ATL 11,07.41-3) suggests that allies were offering the cow 
and panoply by the time of that document (see Meritt and-Wade-Gery 
op. cit. 69). That was in 447, according to the authors o^ ATL and Meiggs, 
but this inscription is dated by some scholars as late as the 420s; see Meiggs, 
‘The Crisis in Athenian Imperialism’, Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 
Ixvii, 1963, 29. For further suggestions on the date of the introduction of 
these practices in the Athenian Empire, see Meritt and Wade-Gery op. cit. 

71* 

^ See Meritt and Wade-Gery op. cit. 70. 

^ nsfjLTtovxoov 5 [e iv] xrji Ttojujtfjt [KaddbzsQ djtoL\>c[qi.Stc Meritt and West, 
The Athenian Assessment of 425 B.C., 63, and Meritt and Wade-Gery, JHS 
Ixxxii 1962, 70. 

® This is the conclusion of Meritt and Wade-Gery, who argue the matter 
more fully, op. cit. 69-71. 

Se^ Chapter I. 
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There remains one provision in the Gyrene decree^ which has 
no counterpart in those for Naupactus and Brea but contributes 
important information about the relationship between colony 
and metropolis. If the colony succeeds in establishing itself, any¬ 
one who later sails from Thera^ shall have a share in citizenship 
and rights and receive an allotment from the unowned land 
(30-3). It is this fargoing right of the metropolis which the 
people of Gyrene recognized in the fourth century, when they 
decided to give the Theraeans citizenship according to the 
traditional arrangements made by their ancestors (4-6). Their 
recognition of the validity of this provision^ may suggest that 
this was not an abnormal right for mother cities. It should be 
noted that this principle, if principle it was, that the citizens 
of the mother city could settle in the colony, is different from 
isopolity. ^ There are examples of isopolity between colony and 
mother city, but this right is one-sided. However, it too is not 
without parallel. 

The decree arranging for the settlement on Black Gorcyra 
provides for later settlers (9 f), but it is not clear whether they 
are simply settlers enrolled beforehand who were not wanted 

^ This may seem a very free rendering of rmv oIksCcov xby xaranMovlra] 
varsQov, for it might be thought that olTceloov means kinsmen in a narrower 
sense. It is thus translated by Meiggs (Bury, History of Greece^ ^ 862). However 
Oliverio translates it ‘concittadini’ {Riv. Fil. Ivi 1928, 227) and Ghamoux 
‘compatriotes’ {Cyrkne sous la monarchie desBattiades, 107). I discuss the mean¬ 
ing of ohiBioQ in this context in detail in my article Olm'jLoc UsqLvQlol (to 
appear in JHS Ixxxiv 1964) where I have tried to show that the word could 
express the kinship in a wide sense that existed between a colony and its 
mother city. Apart from verbal parallels (which I assemble ibid.), the chief 
argument for such an interpretation here is that the only part of the founda¬ 
tion decree which directly justifies the Gyrenean action in giving the 
Theraeans citizenship (cf. 4-11) is this passage, omblcov was therefore 
understood by the people of Gyrene in the fourth century to mean all the 
Theraeans. 

^ Attempts to find other reasons for the Gyrenean action have been uncon¬ 
vincing. Thus Ferrabino (Riv. Fil. Ivi 1928, 253 f) suggested that it might be 
an attempt to gain good relations with the Second Athenian League, to 
which Thera belonged. But it seems a most roundabout way of doing this. 
Nor does there seem good reason to connect it with Alexander’s agreement 
with Gyrene (Diod. XVII.49.3; Gurt. Ruf. IV.7.9) as Zhebeliov (CR Acad. 
Sc. USSR. 1929, 429 n. 2). Such attempts all fail in face of the objection that 
a great city like Gyrene could hope for no political advantage from pleasing 
little Thera. 

® Ghamoux describes the decree as arranging isopolity; see Cyrine sous la 
rrwnarchie des Battiades, 108, 241. Nowhere is it stated or implied that the 
Gyreneans had citizenship in Thera. 
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for the advance party, or any later colonist from the metropolis, 
for the key phrase, xovq e(p6Q7covrag, could be translated in 
either sense. In the decree arranging for the settlement in West 
Locris mentioned above^ provision is made for new settlers to 
be introduced in case of war. The translation by Wilamowitz^ 
is ‘(the law stands) unless under the necessity of war loi men 
(chosen) according to worth decide by majority to bring in at 
least 200 warlike men as inhabitants’. It is not certain what body 
passed this law, but the indications of the text® are that a 
Locrian community is arranging to settle some land, and it may 
be inferred from the provision under discussion that this settle¬ 
ment would itself form a community. The mother community 
makes provision for reinforcement in case of need, but allows 
the new community to make the actual decision if the rein¬ 
forcement should take place. Both the form and the size of the 
reinforcement and the way in which the new community 
should make the decision are fixed in advance by the mother 
community. In this instance the right of the mother community 
to send in new settlers is limited. The limitations may have been 
accepted because the land available was strictly confined, as 
may be inferred from the later provision^ that the land be 
halved between the first settlers and the newcomers. 

If, as was seen to be probable,® Rhodes poured new settlers 
into Gela at the time of the foundation of Acragas, this may be 
another example of a mother city exercising its right to rein¬ 
force its colony. It has already been suggested that Corinth 
could send settlers to Epidamnus simply on being named 
Epidamnus’ mother city, so that Corinth’s action may also 
perhaps be seen as the exercise of this particular right. And if, 
as was suggested, Epidamnus’ relations with Corinth provide a 
good analogy for Naupactus’ relations with Opus, Opus may 
have exercised the same right in sending a reinforcing colony 
to Naupactus. But there is also clearer evidence from the Nau¬ 
pactus inscription. When it was arranged for the next of kin 
among the Hypocnemidian Locrians to inherit property in 
Naupactus, it was laid down that they should go to Naupactus 

1 See p. 56 n.4 . ^ Ibid. 

® See Wilamowitz, 9. 

^ Lines i6~i8; see Wilamowitz, ii, on the intrusive line 17. For another 
view see Jeffery, Local Scripts of Archaic Greece^ 105 n, i. 

® See Chapter I. 
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to take up the inheritance.^ This suggests again that citizens of 
the mother city could take up residence in the colony. 

The man who practised the trade of a sophist under the cover 
of gymnastics, Herodicus, may possibly have exercised the right 
to take up citizenship in a colony of his original city. Protagoras 
is made to describehim^ as ^HQodiKOQoSriXviJi^QLavoQ^ T (5 deaQxalov 
MsyaQe'vg. He is generally described as a Selymbrian elsewhere, 
as for instance in the Suda.^ However, as a clearly notable 
figure, to whom a special grant of citizenship could well have 
been made, Herodicus may not be a typical example. 

While these instances are of varying certainty and worth it 
seems reasonable to conclude from them that the provision in 
the Gyrene decree is not isolated, but an example of a right 
regularly enjoyed by Greek mother cities.^ 

It would be wrong to hope to obtain a complete picture of 
Greek ideas and practices in the field of colonial foundations 
and colonial relationships from these foundation decrees. The 
examples preserved are too few to allow many certain con¬ 
clusions of general validity to be drawn from them. Further¬ 
more the special circumstances of the several expeditions can 
be seen to have influenced the character of the detailed pro¬ 
visions. Every colonial expedition will have had circumstances 
peculiar to itself, but the colonies at Brea and Naupactus were 
certainly far from typical of Greek colonization in general. 

It is also likely that some aspects of the colony-metropolis 
relationship were of such a traditional nature that they did not 
need legal provision. For example, the remarks of the Corin¬ 
thians and Corcyreans in the dispute about Epidamnus seem 
to be made in reference to generally accepted beliefs rather than 
to legal arrangements.® It would be wrong, therefore, to make 
much of matters absent from these decrees. They show us 
rather what the Greeks felt it necessary to lay down. 

It is important to remember these provisos, but the three 
main decrees are still of great value in showing the arrange¬ 
ments made by Greeks for expeditions varying in date and 

^ See p. 55. 2 Plato, Prot, 316 d. 

® S.v. ^InjcoKQdrrjg. 

^ Schaefer notes the frequent reinforcement of colonies by mother cities 
{Heidelberger Jahrbucher i960 p. 87), though both here and elsewhere in his 
article he does not use the evidence from inscriptions. 

5 Thuc. 1.34.1; 38. 
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ranging in character from the remote colony of need to the 
reinforcement of an existing, closely-related city. 

The special circumstances of the colony at Naupactus caused 
its foundation decree to look forward to certain relations with 
the mother community which may be regarded as special and 
unusually close. Provision for inheritance between colony and 
mother city, for example, would have been unrealistic at Gyrene. 
It presupposes frequent and easy relations between the citizens 
of the two communities. The same is true of the provision about 
legal procedure, and the very easy conditions for return. The 
practical arrangements for the foundation of Brea must also 
be seen as special and determined by Brea’s character as an 
imperial foundation; though the choice of the oikist, which is 
also found in the Gyrene decree, was probably a regular pro¬ 
vision in foundation decrees. The same may be true of arrange¬ 
ments about the personnel of the expedition, which are also 
found in both decrees. An important practical arrangement 
stated in the Gyrene decree, implied in that for Naupactus, and 
to be assumed at Brea, is that the colonists should start on equal 
terms. This is an instance where we seem to have a provision of 
general application. 

The forced nature of the colonization of Gyrene gives a 
special value to the provisions looking to future relations be¬ 
tween colony and metropolis. Where the minimum of such 
relations might be expected, the metropolis undertook to help 
the colony, or (under certain conditions) to allow the colonist 
to return to full citizen rights at home, and citizens of the 
mother city had the right to go and settle in the colony. 

In the Brea decree the most important provision about future 
relations is that arranging for the colonists to make religious 
offerings in the metropolis. As other examples (not to mention 
the implications of the passage Thuc. 1 .25.3 f) show that this 
was a widespread practice, it is perhaps legitimate to ask why 
there is no such provision in the Naupactus decree. The answer 
seems to lie in the possibility mentioned earlier, that certain 
fundamental and generally agreed matters would not need 
legal provision. 

In the Naupactus decree there are provisions of fundamental 
importance in revealing Greek ideas on the subject of the rela¬ 
tions between colony and mother city. The oath not to secede 
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has been seen to show the easy acceptance of the idea of a 
politically dependent colony, but more interesting perhaps is 
the evidence about the colonist’s citizenship. It is clearly stated 
that by becoming a colonist he loses his old citizenship and 
takes up that of Naupactus. On the other hand it is necessary 
expressly to free him from the tax obligations of a citizen of 
Hypocnemidian Locris, and family ties are allowed to have 
continuing practical effect, as the inheritance provisions show. 
So while the legal position is clearly stated, ties of blood and 
origin are recognized and keep their practical force in spite of 
the change of citizenship. These indications may imply that the 
Greeks were less clear and definite that the colonist ceased com¬ 
pletely to be a citizen of his mother city than some modern 
scholars have been.^ 

Finally, the provisions for changes, for public record and for 
penalties against transgressors all show in a general way that 
colonies placed a high value on the mother city’s decree regula¬ 
ting their foundation. This was not only the legal basis for their 
very existence, but also a sign that the community was seen as 
born of the mother city, as a continuation of it. It was shown 
that the same conclusion is to be drawn from the character of 
the traditional arrangements in the act of foundation and from 
the position and honours of the oikist. However great the dif¬ 
ferences in detail, it was this fundamental basis for the relations 
between the two communities which was regularly expressed 
in the act of foundation. 


^ E.g. Busolt/Swoboda 1265. 
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CHAPTER V 


THASOS AND THE EFFECT OF DISTANCE 

T HAS os had the dual rule of colony and metropolis. In both, 
owing to unusually rich documentation, the city provides 
illuminating evidence on the relations of Greek colonies with 
their mother cities. The evidence for Thasos’ relations with her 
mother city Paros is unusually good not merely in quantity but 
also because it stretches from the seventh to the fourth centuries. 
This exceptional position is partly due to the rich finds of 
epigraphical material on the island; but the existence of evi¬ 
dence for the seventh century is largely explained by the poetic 
genius of Archilochus of Paros. Thasos’ role as metropolis of 
several colonies on the mainland is largely known from evidence 
of the fifth century and later, but it also is exceptional in quality 
and fullness. Thasos’ own colonies were all at a comparatively 
short distance, and it will be seen that the closeness of her 
relations with them probably required such geographical proxi¬ 
mity. It is therefore convenient to consider with Thasos other 
examples where it seems that the relationship of colony and 
mother city was affected by the same factor. 

Anyone who writes about the history of Thasos must lean 
heavily on J. Pouilloux’ book Recherches sur rhistoire et les cultes de 
Thasos^ I. This contains a considerable amount of important 
new epigraphical material, as well as careful reconsideration of 
both literary and epigraphic evidence previously known. It is 
therefore possible on many difficult or controversial matters to 
avoid repetition by referring to Pouilloux’ treatment. It is, for 
example, unnecessary to reconsider here the question of Thasos’ 
foundation and its date. For it seems reasonably certain that 
Thasos was founded from Paros in the first quarter of the 
seventh century, and that its oikist was Archilochus’ father, 
Telesikles.^ 

^ See Pouilloux 22 f. Conjectures of the exact year of foundation remain 
unproved; for these see Pouilloux ibid. 

71 
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The first evidence for Thasos’ relations with Paros comes from 
Archilochus, through the surviving remains of his poetry^ and 
through the Mommentum Archilochi of Paros, ^ which expressly 
depends on the poems for its statements. The interpretation of 
this evidence is so difficult that many of the historical details 
remain quite uncertain. But it must be used as far as possible, 
for it represents a great rarity, direct evidence for the seventh 
century itself, originally written within a generation of the 
colony’s foundation. Its fragmentary character makes detailed 
reconstructions from this evidence quite unjustified, but the 
general historical worth of the poems of Archilochus has 
been demonstrated recently by the discovery at Thasos of a 
monument to the Glaukos^ who appears several times in the 
poems.^ Conclusions must be very general not to risk forc¬ 
ing the evidence, but they are not for that reason unimpor¬ 
tant. 

In the first place it seems clear that in the first generation 
after the colony was founded relations with Paros remained very 
close. So Archilochus talks of the affairs of both communities 
with equal familiarity; to him the life of the two peoples was 
intermingled.^ It also appears from the Mommentum Archilochi 
that Parians helped the Thasians in their struggles with the 
Thracians of the mainland.® The only reason to doubt this 
(though the details are frustratingly obscure) is that the settlers 
on Thasos could perhaps still be called Parians in contrast to 
the Thracians and other mainland tribes. Another fairly 
definite feature of the relations in these early days were the 
reinforcements from Paros. Archilochus himself was presum- 

^ Diehl Anth, Lyr. Graeca^ Fasc. 3. The fragments from Oxyrhynchus (Peek 
Philologm xcbi 1955, 193 ff.; c 1956,1 ff) add nothing for the present purpose. 

2 For the text see DiehP 51. This is based on the text of Hiller; see 
Mach.gdttAkad, Neue Folge i, 1934, 41-58. A new text of 1 .1-20 is offered by 
Peek, Philologus xcix 1955, 41. For further fragments of the monument dis¬ 
covered since Hiller’s work, see SEG XV.517. 

® SEG XIV. 565. A full study of the inscription is provided by Pouilloux in 
BCHhxhc 1955,75 ff, with interesting, ifnecessarily hypothetical, suggestions 
about Glaukos. 

^ DiehP 13, 56, 59, 68; see also Mon. Arch. IVA.6. 

® Examples may be seen in Diehl® 19, 53, 54. But the Mon. Arch provides 
the best evidence; e.g. IA.40-55. 

® Mon. Arch I A.40-52. Gf. Pouilloux 30, 33. Some of Archilochus’ famous 
lines about fighting are also to be referred to this campaigning, as the names 
show; see ibid. 
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ably one,i and it is probably right to conclude, with Pouilloux, 
that there were other, perhaps considerable, groups of further 
settlers from Paros. ^ 

It was seen in the previous chapter that there may well have 
been a widespread right for the mother city to send further 
settlers to its colonies. Perhaps Paros’ action is a very early 
example of this. On the other hand it is taken by Pouilloux (26) 
to show that the establishment of the colony was not a single act 
but required several efforts over along period. If this is the cor¬ 
rect interpretation it may exemplify the kind of practice that 
gave rise to the mother city’s right to send in further settlers. 
This could well have grown out of the reinforcements necessary 
to establish a colony in its early years. 

Similarly the help given to Thasos in wars against the main¬ 
land tribes could be regarded rather as the mother city’s help 
in establishing the colony® than as an example of a general 
principle that a metropolis should help its colony in war. There 
are later examples, to be considered below, which show that 
colonies and mother cities sometimes gave each other help in 
war on the grounds of their relationship. But the early examples 
of such activity which may be compared with the Parian act are 
not surprisingly rather shadowy. Firstly there is the help given 
to Chalcis by at least one of the Chalcidians in Thrace in what 
appears to be the Lelantine War.^ The information is given by 
Plutarch {Amat. y 6 iA) alone, and nothing further is known of 
the circumstances, but his authority is Aristotle,® so that it is 
at least worth a mention beside the rather better evidence from 
Thasos. 

1 This seems the right way to interpret the oracles and information pre¬ 
served by Oenomaus of Gadara (Eusebius, Praep. Evangel. V.33.1; VI.7.8.); 
s^e.'Lass&a:&, Les Epodes d'Anhiloque, 211-1^, axid Pouilloux 26 (especially 
n. 3). 

® See Pouilloux 26 f, where the mutilated lines of Mon. Arch. IVA.isfif 
are referred, with much probability, to such an expedition. And there 1000 
men are mentioned (23). 

® As Thera tmdertook responsibility for Gyrene’s protection in its first 
years; see Chapter IV. 

* It appears to be the Lelantine War because it is against Eretria and 
because the Thessalians were also fighting on Chalcis’ side. On this war see 
below p. 222 n.3. 

® The whole passage Plut. Amat 760E If. is thought to derive from 
Aristotle’s dialogue Erotikos and is given as fragment 3 of this dialogue by 
Ross in his edition (Aristotle, Fragmenta Selecta, OCT 1955). 
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The second example concerns Samos and Perinthus. Perin- 
thus was a Samian colony (Strabo VII.331, Ps-Scymn. 714 f) 
founded, according to the chronographers, c. 600. Plutarch 
records (Q,.G. 57) that the Megarians attacked the Perinthians 
and were defeated by an expedition sent from Samos. The ex¬ 
pedition was sent by the Geomoroi who ruled at Samos after the 
end of Demoteles’ tyranny. It is unfortunate that this informa¬ 
tion still leaves the chronology very uncertain, but the latest 
possible date cannot be long after the colony’s foundation. ^ This 
is also the most probable time for a Megarian expedition against 
Perinthus, since Megara was no doubt trying to exclude the 
Samians at the outset from an area where the only competition 
she was prepared to admit was Milesian.^ Thus the Samian 
action should be seen as an example of a mother city’s help for 
its colony in the early years. 

Pouilloux is able to show (51-3) that Thasos probably had 
strong trading links with Egypt in the sixth and fifth centuries. 
It is less certain, but possible, as he suggests, that the finds of 
Parian coins in Egypt indicate that the trade route from Thasos 
passed through Paros. ^ This hypothetical connection between 
colony and mother city is made likely by definite evidence for 
close connections at the end of the sixth century. For at this 
time Akeratos had inscribed his proud boast that he alone had 
been archon (or, more generally, held high office) in both Paros 
and Thasos.* His dedication runs: 

’HQOxhX /x’ av^rjxev ’AnijQato?^ dg Oaamcitv i 

}tal n[aQbi]Q iiQxasv fxovvog iv afX<poxsQoi4- 

1 The problems and some modern theories are briefly and satisfactorily 
noted by Halliday, Greek Questions of Plutarch 212. In spite of the aetiological 
character of Plutarch’s account and its chronological uncertainty, we need 
not go as far as Swoboda who dismissed it with the words ‘die Nachricht. . . 
kann nicht datirt und iiberhaupt nicht fiir die Geschichte nutzbar gemacht 
werden’ {Festschrift O.Benndorf 1898)254). 

^Beloch’s conjecture (I^ 1.359) that the Megarians were the Megarian 
colonists of the region goes against Plutarch and seems unnecessary, though 
the colonists may well have participated. On the probable co-operation of 
Megara and Miletus see Hanell, Megarische Studien 135 f. 

3 His argument from the coin hoards cannot be accorded probative force 
however; see Fraser’s review, AJA Ixi 1957, 99. 

^IG XII. Suppl. 412. First published by M. Launey, BCH Iviii 1934, 
173-183, who dated the inscription on epigraphical grounds which seem 
cogent to c. 500. This date is confirmed by Akeratos’ appearance in a list of 
archons of the second half of the sixth century; see Pouilloux no. 31, 14 
(p. 269); cf. also his pp. 46 and 270 n. 2. 
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TtoXXoLQ dvye 2 .tag Ttqd noXecog xard cpvXa difiXQev 2 

dv[dQd) 7 t]a)v dQEXriQ elvBycev aidiT^g,^ 

We thus have an individual who held high office not only in his 
own city but also in his metropolis. What exactly does this imply 
about the relationship of the two cities? 

The most extreme interpretation has been that Akeratos’ 
dedication shows that there was sympolity between Thasos and 
Paros.^ But since Thasos and Paros were clearly independent 
states in the fifth century, ^ the earlier merging of sovereignty 
which such an assumption implies^ seems unlikely. 

A less extreme view is that the inscription provides a very 
early example of isopolity or double citizenship.^ This is a 
possible but not a necessary conclusion. Akeratos stresses that 
he alone had had this distinction, and the rest of the dedication 
shows that he was an outstanding individual. His distinguished 
career® makes him a bad example from which to generalize. 

^ ‘I was dedicated to Heracles by Akeratos, who alone was magistrate 
both at Thasos and at Paros. He also travelled among the races of men and 
completed many embassies on behalf of his city, because of his unfailing 
virtue’ (I follow Launey’s interpretation 178-80). 

2 This was suggested by Robert BCH lix 1935, 500. 

^ The independent existence of Thasos in the fifth century is beyond 
question; cf. Launey op. cit. 179 n. 3. All the evidence may be found in 
Pouilloux’ chapters III and IV. 

^ For a definition see E. Szanto, Dasgriechische Biirgerrecht, 104 f. There was 
sympolity between two or more states when they not only shared their citizen¬ 
ship but also had the same sovereign power, i.e. assembly, council, magistrates 
etc. For a detailed account see RE. s.v. av/j, 7 iohrsla, especially 1172-84. 

® This is Launey’s suggestion, 179. If Pouilloux is right in thinking (16 f) 
that there was a considerable Thracian element in the population of Thasos 
this might make it less likely that Paros would share her citizenship with the 
colony. His main argument is prosopographical. But P. Devambez notes 
{Journal des Savants 1955, 73-6) that these non-Greek names are always 
associated with a Greek name (father or son), so that they can hardly reveal 
a racial difference. He therefore calls them artificial and suggests that they 
are to be explained as showing pride of ancestry, as a reminiscence of early 
intermarriage by the first colonists only. Pouilloux’ other argument for a 
large Thracian element (27) is that the colony could not have grown large 
enough to fill the great rampart of the end of the sixth century without it. 
But Malthus noted that the evidence from the North American colonies 
proved that a human community can double itself in less than a generation, 
if there is no check to its growth; see Principle of Population etc. 4th edition 
1807, 6. This argument can therefore also be rejected and there is no reason 
to assume a large Thracian element, which would complicate the question of 
mutual citizenship with Paros. 

® Which even enabled him to make his tomb a lighthouse; see IG 
XII.8.683; cf. Pouilloux 46. 
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This is a period in which outstanding individuals could appar¬ 
ently overstep the normal limitations of citizenship. Miltiades 
the Younger could be tyrant of the Chersonese and yet return to 
be strategos at Athens.^ Men of distinction would naturally be 
more likely to move beyond their city, and go from colony to 
mother city. Thus Androdamas of Rhegium went as lawgiver to 
the Chalcidians of Thrace, presumably through Chalcis, the 
mutual mother city.^ But if Akeratos was a special case and can¬ 
not be used confidently to prove isopolity between Thasos and 
her mother city, he still provides clear evidence of the very close 
relations between the two cities.^ A great man in one was a 
great man in the other. It is over a hundred years since Archi¬ 
lochus, but mother city and colony have not lost the close con¬ 
nection that his poems suggest. 

The next important information about the relations between 
Paros and Thasos comes from an inscription^ about a century 
later than Akeratos’ dedication. The inscription is seriously in¬ 
complete, so that any interpretation is bound up with the 
supplements made by editors. It was understood by its first 
editor^ as the record of a treaty of alliance between Paros and 
Thasos. Since it is an agreement on oath® this was a natural 
explanation of the occurrence in it (8;i6) of the name Thasos 
(Thasians) and the fact that it was a Parian document.*^ Within 
the limits fixed by the character of the writing the most likely 
occasion for an alliance between Paros and Thasos seemed to be 
the year 411, when both came under oligarchies hostile to 
Athens.® The document was therefore read as an agreement 
between colony and mother city to help each other in identical 
policies of hostility to Athens.® 

^ For references see Chapter IX where his position is discussed. 

2 See Arist Pol. 1274 b 23 and Dunbabin 75, who suggests a seventh- 
century date on the analogy of other early lawgivers. 

^ This close connection lends some support to Ehrenberg’s conjecture that 
Miltiades’ Parian expedition had as its final aim the control of Thasos and 
the Thraceward Region; see Aspects of the Ancient World 137 ff; but unfor¬ 
tunately definite evidence is lacking. 

^ IG XII.5.109. 5 Rubensohn, AM xxvii 1902, 273-88. 

® That the document is the record of such an agreement is proved by the 
word oQxo (14) and the first person singular verb in line 9, not to mention the 
other formulae common to such agreements which the fragments imply. 

’ Cf. Pouilloux 187. 

® See Rubensohn 280 ff, where the evidence is given. 

^ This interpretation was accepted by G. Fredrich; see IG Xir.8 p. 72. 
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This reconstruction was inevitably hypothetical, given the 
state of the inscription, and it has since been shown to be un¬ 
satisfactory. Partly using the criticisms of earlier objectors, 
Pouilloux^ has built up an apparently unanswerable case 
against the theory of an alliance between Paros and Thasos. In 
the preserved part of the inscription the names of Thasos, 
Neapolis and Delphi occur, but not that of Paros. ^ This could 
perhaps be chance if it stood alone, but it takes on a different 
significance when combined with the fact that the decree is con¬ 
cerned with reconciliation. The words r]a>v TtaQcxorcov (12 f) 
imply that the parties to the oath swear to forget the past, and 
the negative clauses from the beginning suggest the formulae of 
peace treaties rather than those of alliances, as Pouilloux (185) 
remarks. 

If we have a peace treaty, and the parties to it were Paros and 
Thasos, their history in the years at the turn of the fifth and 
fourth centuries should show serious disagreements. While 
Pouilloux (184) rightly admits that our knowledge is too incom¬ 
plete to draw definite conclusions from the absence of such 
disagreements from the historical record, he is also right to 
stress that the participants actually named in the text had had 
such hostile relations at exactly this period. Neapolis and Thasos 
had been at war over the years 411-407, and there is other 
evidence to show that they made up their quarrels in the last 
years of the fifth century. This highly important material for the 
relations of Thasos as metropolis with her colony Neapolis will 
be fully discussed below; here it need only be said that Pouilloux 
(184) has good reason to suggest that the document under dis¬ 
cussion is more likely to be a peace treaty between Neapolis and 
Thasos than between Paros and Thasos. 

The appearance of Neapolitans in the text was explained by 
Rubensohn^ as referring to Neapolitans resident on Thasos. In 
the detached fragment of the inscription^ occur the words i]v 
©dacoi olHeoai; it was easy to add rolg NeonoMrrjig before these 
words, and interpret the other occurrences of Neapolitans in the 
same sense. The Neapolitans included in the alliance were thus 
those living on Thasos. This was necessary in any case, because 

^ For his full discussion, with an account of earlier work, see 178-92. 

^ Gf. Pouilloux 183. ® See AM xxvii 1902, 276 f. 

^ See Pouilloux 188 n. 5. 
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Neapolis remained loyal to Athens in 411/ so that the state of 
Neapolis could hardly be made to take part in an alliance 
hostile to Athens. It may be doubted that the Neapolitans resi¬ 
dent on Thasos would be sufficiently numerous or important to 
be parties to a treaty between Paros and Thasos. Such an ex¬ 
planation is, therefore, unsatisfactory, even if the supplement is 
accepted. Pouilloux’ explanation (190 n.) is made in accordance 
with his general view of a reconciliation between Neapolis and 
Thasos, and seems reasonable; these were perhaps Neapolitan 
refugees living on Thasos whose status needed to be regulated in 
the peace treaty. 

There remains the fact that one copy of the document was to 
be set up at Delphi (4). This was the main internal support for 
the theory of an alliance between Thasos and Paros in 411; for 
Delphi was a supporter of the Peloponnesians. Pouilloux criti¬ 
cizes this view and follows Robert in suggesting that the 
arrangement may rather mirror Delphi’s close connection with 
Paros and Paros’ colony, and with colonization in general.^ He 
then uses this interpretation to answer the question why a peace 
treaty between Thasos and Neapolis was apparently arranged 
by Paros. The exhibition of a copy at Delphi shows that the 
decree was concerned with the affairs of colonies and mother 
cities, and the analogy of Epidamnus is cited (191) in support of 
this explanation. Thus Paros is seen in the role of conciliator, 
settling the difference between her colony and her colony’s 
colony. 

This hypothetical reconstruction is possible, though the paral¬ 
lel adduced by Pouilloux is not sufficiently exact to close the 
gap between evidence and imagination.^ On the other hand the 
decree of Argos about Cnossus and Tylissus, which forms the 
subject of a later chapter, seems a closer analogy for the action 
of Paros inferred by Pouilloux. According to the most probable 
view Argos there arranges the relations of her two Cretan 
colonies. Pouilloux’ whole interpretation suits the evidence well 
and is in general attractive. If he is right, we see the effective 
intervention of Paros in the affairs of her colony, and the 
authority accorded by Thasos to her mother city. But since this 
is hypothetical it is worth noting the irreducible minimum 

^ See below pp. 8411* 2 Pouilloux 182 f. 

^ This is especially clear on p. 191. 
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which can certainly be concluded from the inscription about the 
relations between Paros and Thasos. This is that at some time 
about the end of the fifth century Paros organized an agreement 
concerning Thasos and Thasos’ colony Neapolis, 

The last significant evidence for Paros’ relations with Thasos 
within the chronological limits of this enquiry is also epi- 
graphicah The Athenian general Gephisophon was honoured 
by a decree recorded in a Parian inscription of r, 340,^ which 
contains the following words: 8 \rL &ar\lv [d]r^[^ ay]add\(; neqYf' 
rov drjfiolv] r 6 \j/\ n[aQ]LO)v xal Oaoccov,^ The restorations, though 
numerous, are not likely to be doubted, and the important 
phrase at the end is certain. The form of expression in this is 
most striking. If it was desired to say that someone had de¬ 
served well of two peoples, it was normal to write di^fiov twice, ^ 
or at least repeat the article.^ There is thus formal justification 
for Rubensohn’s view^ that the Parians and Thasians were so 
closely connected at this time that they formed one demos. This 
amounts to the conclusion that they had some form of sym- 
polity.® Robert’ combined this evidence with that from Akera- 
tos’ dedication and concluded that both showed sympolity. But 
the difference in time and the obvious independent existence 
of Thasos in the fifth century® invalidate such a conclusion. 

^ IG XIL5,ii4; cf.PA I.8410 and Addenda II p. 469. Although there is 
no proof of the exact date assigned to the inscription, it seems very probable 
that Rubensohn {AM xxvii 1902, 198) was right to bring the decree into 
connection with Gephisophon’s activity as general elg Hxladov and eig 
Bv^dvriov in c.340; cf. A. Schaefer, Demosthenes und seine Z^it^ 11^.424 n. 2; 
512. The exact date of Cephisophon’s strategiacomQS from the inscriptions/G 
11/1112,1628.436 ff; 1629.957 cf. 1623.35 ff; 1629.484 ff; andPlut.Pte. 
XIV.3. 

2 ‘Because he is a benefactor of the people of the Parians and Thasians.’ 

2 E.g. IG 112.1202.4 f; 1214.3 f, though these are demes of Attica; but cf. 
Tod 156. 8 f. 

^ E.g. IG. 112.107.17 f. 

® AM xxvii 1902, 199. 

® For the form of expression and its implication Rubensohn gave as the 
only parallel the forged decree in Dem. De Cor. 90. The forgery was exposed 
long since, and lacks verisimilitude since Demosthenes’ words clearly refer 
to two separate crownings by separate states: Xdye 8 *a'ttoXg nal rovg rd)v 
Bv^avjlcov axecpdvovg xal rovg twv UeQivdtov. Robert {Villes d^Asie Mineure 
64 n.2.) adduces two other examples of the same form of expression, Ditt. 
OG/453.5 f; 455.2 f. But they are from the second century a.d. and can 
scarcely be used for comparison with the inscription under discussion. 

’ In RGPTlix 1935, 500. 

® See above p. 75 n. 3. 
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Rubensohn,! on the other hand, looked for contemporary 
reasons to explain the sympolity apparently implied. His in¬ 
genious argument was based on the striking fact that Gephi- 
sophon was called a benefactor of the demos of the Parians and 
Thasians, but given the proxeny of Paros alone (11-15). 
Rubensohn therefore suggested that some refugees from Thasos, 
which has been thought to be in Philip’s hands from c. 340/39, 
had come to Paros and formed a synoecism and sympolity with 
their mother city. 

T his explanation of the apparent sympolity is rejected by 
Pouilloux (431 f) who rightly objects that there is insufficient 
evidence for the assumption that Thasos was in Philip’s hands 
before the Battle of Chaeronea.^ But though Pouilloux has 
shown the lack of evidence in support of Rubensohn’s hypo¬ 
thesis* his own explanation of the implied sympolity is not con¬ 
vincing. He sees no need for special circumstances but regards 
indirect evidence for common policies at Thasos and Paros in 
the preceding years* as sufficient to account for it. This does not 
seem to explain adequately either the merging of the two cities’ 
sovereignty which the wording of the decree implies, or the 
notable fact that the benefactor of Paros and Thasos only 
receives Parian proxeny. 

It is difficult to reconcile the evidence for Thasos’ indepen¬ 
dent existence with sympolity with Paros, and it is worth noting 
that the records of the political institutions at Thasos show no 
sign of mingling with those of Paros.® Perhaps it is best to regard 
the wording of the inscription as an error, or at least a loose 

^ AM xxvii 1902, 286 f. 

2 The passage Dem. De Cor, 197 is the only evidence adduced^ but it is too 
brief and allusive to admit of a single definite interpretation. It shows (as 
e.g. Schaefer, Demosthenes und seine III^ 28 n. 2) that those in power at 
Thasos were hostile to Athens. But this is in 330, when the speech was 
delivered, and thus the passage reflects conditions at Thasos after the Battle 
of Ghaeronea. We know that Thasos was independent of Philip as late as 340 
from his letter [Dem] XII.q. Head states {HN^ p. 265) that there are no 
autonomous Thasian coins from the time of Philip, Alexander and Lysi- 
machus, but it is impossible to give an exact date to the beginning of this 
break in Thasos’ coinage. 

2 His positive argument (loc. cit.) for Thasos’ independence is however 
weak. It is true that Thasos participated in the League of Corinth (see 
YliWitlm Attische Urkimden I.26 ff; Tod 177.29) but so did Thessaly (Tod 
177.25) which had long been in Philip’s power. 

^ See Pouilloux 432. ^ See Pouilloux 431 n. 7. 
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expression. If it is not taken to prove sympolity but merely to 
show that the Parians saw it as an extra qualification in Ceph- 
isophon that he had also helped their colony Thasos, there is no 
difficulty in understanding the inscription. It would then merely 
reflect close and friendly relations between Thasos and Paros, 
Otherwise we have an example of sympolity between colony 
and mother city, unlikely and unexplained though it seems 
to be. 

To turn from Thasos as a colony to Thasos as a metropolis, 
she seems to have entered on this role soon after her own 
foundation. Her early interest in the mainland is implied by the 
fighting with the Thracians in which Archilochus took part, 
and her strife with Maroneia over Stryme, to which he also 
bore witness,^ shows that this interest extended to attempts at 
colonization. It is thus a reasonable inference that the Thasian 
peraea, the extent of which is only known from later sources, 
was settled early.^ By the time that Greek historiography began 
the area was regarded as Thasian. Herodotus (VII.ii8) de¬ 
scribes the Thasian colonies on the mainland as the Thasian 
cities on the mainland {rojv sv rf} rjneiQco TtoXioyv rm acpereqwv 
(sc. ©aoim))^ and he calls Stryme a city of theThasians {©aaicov 
TioXtg),^ Thucydides records (I.101.3) that when Thasos capitu¬ 
lated to Athens she gave up rrjv ijneigov Kal rd pteraXXov, It may 
be concluded in broad terms that Thasos had colonized the 
opposite mainland in such a way as to make it her possession. 
We must examine further evidence before we can make more 
precise statements about the status of the colonies and the extent 
of Thasos’ control. 

Thasos received large revenues from her mainland posses¬ 
sions. These are described by Herodotus (VI.46.2 ff) though his 
figures have been thought unreliable.^ His information may be 
set beside inferences from the Athenian tribute lists. The ten¬ 
fold difference between the 30 talents paid by Thasos from 
446/5 and the 3 talents of the preceding years has been regu¬ 
larly explained by reference to Thucydides’ information, noted 
above, that Thasos lost her mainland possessions after her revolt 

1 See Harpocration s.v. UtQVfxr]. 

2 On the peraea and its settlement see Pouilloux 32 f. 

3 VII. 108. Cf. Pouilloux 109 n.ijWho is perhaps overcautious when he 
says that this might only signify that it was founded by Thasos. 

^ See Pouilloux no. 
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from Athens. Three talents is a quite inadequate figure for a 
city of Thasos’ earlier prosperity, and a tenfold increase could 
only be justified by a sensational change in her economic situa¬ 
tion. The explanation regularly given is that she was given back 
her mainland possessions.^ 

In its simplest guise—that Thasos had the revenues of her 
mainland possessions again and this explains the tenfold rise— 
this view is attacked by Pouilloux (109 flf). He notes that the 
two certainly attested Thasian colonies whose tribute appears in 
the tribute lists, Neapolis and Galepsus, continue to pay tribute 
separately after 446. The former pays the same tribute consis¬ 
tently. Galepsus, it is true, has its tribute reduced by two-thirds 
in 445/4, winch might be held to show that it had lost revenue 
to Thasos at this time; but when its tribute is later again greatly 
reduced, probably in connection with the foundation of Amphi- 
polis, there is no change in the tribute of Thasos. Pouilloux 
argues (in f) that Thasos’ tribute should surely have been re¬ 
duced too. Pouilloux (logf) also follows Perdrizet in inter¬ 
preting Herodotus’ statement (VIL112) that the mines of 
Pangaeum were exploited at this time by Thracians as showing 
that the mine at Scapte Hyle was no longer controlled by 
Thasos,^ and so could not contribute to her revenues. However, 
it follows from Thucydides’ words quoted above that the 
Thasians had at least one important mine.® 

Pouilloux’ own view is that Thasos’ greatly increased tribute 
is due rather to organized exploitation of commerce. He is able 
to show (37 ff) from an important inscription about the wine 
trade that she had a developed commercial organization in the 
archaic period, and suggests with reason that her great pros¬ 
perity came largely from dues levied on trade. He restores and 
interprets two fragmentary inscriptions of the fifth century in 
this sense (121 ff) and concludes (129 ff) that it was control of a 
maritime zone and dues levied on commerce rather than direct 
exploitation of the peraea which allowed the Thasian renais¬ 
sance* after her defeat by Athens. 

^ For the evidence and modern literature see Pouilloux 107 fF. 

2 See Pouilloux 109 f for the evidence and further controversy on this point. 

3 As Meiggs noted, JHS Ixiii 1943, 21 n. 4. On this see Pouilloux 110 n. 2; 
however he is mistaken when he says that Herodotus expressly states that 
the mine of Scapte Hyle was exploited by the Thracians. 

^ On this see Pouilloux 114 flf. 
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Pouilloux’ theory is well argued, but must remain a theory 
in view of the fragmentary condition of the important inscrip¬ 
tions, It is therefore necessary to suspend judgment on the 
exact nature of Thasos’ revenues. But that they came directly 
or indirectly from her control of the mainland opposite seems 
undeniable. This is the basis for Pouilloux’ assumption of a 
maritime zone under Thasos’ control, just as it was the source 
of her revenues to Herodotus (VL46.2.). It still seems right, 
therefore, to assume that so large a rise in tribute should be ex¬ 
plained by a recovery of the control over her mainland posses¬ 
sions, even if we do not know for certain how this control was 
exploited for economic gain. 

The nature and extent of Thasos’ political control is now 
more precisely known owing to a recent epigraphical discovery. 
This is the stone recording two laws encouraging delation, first 
published and fully discussed by Pouilloux (no. 18, 139 ff). It 
is completely preserved, and belonging as it does to a rich series 
of inscriptions^ can be assigned its place in the series with some 
confidence. Pouilloux’ arguments both epigraphical and his¬ 
torical seem in general sound. ^ He regards the document as 
emanating from the oligarchy of 411, which intended, by pro¬ 
viding rewards for informers, to discourage revolts against the 
new regime.^ However, though this convincing interpretation 
greatly enhances the general significance of the inscription, it is 
not essential to be certain about the precise historical circum¬ 
stances in order to use it as evidence for Thasos’ relations to her 
colonies. For this purpose it is enough that it is a Thasian decree 
of the latter half of the fifth century. 

^ This great advantage is fully exploited by Pouilloux, building on pre¬ 
vious work on the epigraphy of Thasos; see his Annexe I, Evolution de 
VEcriture. 

2 Note especially his conclusions (145) from the appearance of the Three 
Hundred (3; 10). In a long and detailed review (B£G Ixxii 1959, 348 ff) 
Ghamoux makes many criticisms of Pouilloux’ work, and in particular 
stresses the uncertainties of his hypothetical reconstructions of epigraphical 
documents; see especially 351-8. But on the laws encouraging delation he 
seems to offer captious criticism rather than solid refutation of the main lines 
of Pouilloux’ interpretation. Gf. Robert, BulL 1960.328 {REG Ixxiii i960, 
190). 

^ However recent evidence on the Thasian calendar suggests that a longer 
interval separated the two laws than the four months assumed by Pouilloux. 
See Salviat BCH Ixxxii 1958, 212-15. But a more lengthy troubled period 
than that envisaged by Pouilloux is perfectly intelligible. 
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The first decree ofiers rewards for informers who denounce 
revolutionary plots in Thasos. The second offers similar rewards 
to those who denounce plots in the colonies. The opening of the 
second decree reads: 

Sg d’av h rfjig &nomri<yiv inavdataaiv ^olevofievr/v ^areCT^t, ^ 
TiQodiddvta X'^v nokv Oaamv nvd ^ xcdv ojcomm, xal qtavfji iovxa 
dirjdea, dcrjitoacog axaxfjqag 

So the rulers of Thasos were able to offer rewards for informa¬ 
tion about plots in the colonies, and about traitors to the city 
whether Thasians or colonists, in just the same way as they could 
legislate about plots in Thasos itself. 

The immediate conclusions are clear. Firstly, Thasos could 
legislate for her colonies; secondly, the colonies could revolt 
against her and their citizens could be traitors to her. This is 
control so close that it might be thought to imply that the 
colonies were part of the state of Thasos. IVlore evidence must 
be considered before so extreme a conclusion could be accepted, 
but here a further implication of the law may be noted. The 
simple description rijic dnoixirjffiv shows that there was no need 
to name the colonies concerned; they were well known. At 
this date the extent of Thasos’ control was well-defined, both 
geographically and politically, and it was not something new. 

One colony which followed a different policy from its mother 
city in 411 and the years immediately following was Neapolis. 
For this reason its history adds to our understanding of the 
relations between Thasos and her colonies. The evidence for 
Neapolis’ action is provided by an Athenian inscription® con¬ 
taining two decrees honouring Neapolis for her loyalty and sup¬ 
port against the Peloponnesians and Thasians ( 6 — 8 ; 39 f)* The 
first decree can be dated certainly to winter 410/9, the second 
probably to 407 or later.® 

The factual information from this inscription is that Neapolis 
remained a loyal ally to Athens even at the cost of fighting her 

1 ‘Whoever shall denounce a plot to revolt in the colonics,'or anyone 
betraying the city, whether a Thasian or a colonist, shall, if the information 
prove true (receive) 200 staters, etc.’ 

^ IG I®. 108; Tod 84, republished with many new readings by Meritt and 
Andrewes in BSA xlvi 1951, 200-9, whose version is now printed as SEG 

XII.37. 

® See Tod I p. Q09. 
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mother city. Pouilloux (155 f) combines this with other epi- 
graphical evidence for the events of this time.^ First with the law 
encouraging informers just discussed; for here is a colony which 
did revolt from Thasos. And secondly with the record of those 
whose goods were confiscated on Thasos, ^ which can be shown 
to belong to 410.^ The last two names on this are of Neapolitans. 
The three texts show Thasos’ attempts in these troubled years 
to prevent revolts in the colonies, her failure in the case of 
Neapolis and her punishment of individual Neapolitans. 

But the Attic inscription is not only valuable for the facts it 
provides; it also gives a precious indication of the Neapolitans’ 
ideas about their relations to Thasos. In the second decree 
(49 f) the Athenians accede to the Neapolitan request for a 
change of wording in the first: 

eg 56 TO (paricpiaiJLa to 7CQ6[rsQov i]7tavoQdwaai rdy ygajujuarea rfjg 
PovXfjg [xal eg avrd iuerayQd(p]aai dvxl rrjg moLm[ag rrjg OaaQayv 
hoti avvdienoMjurjaav rdptJtoKejuov iLi[erd ^AdrjvaLcov.^ 

The present appearance of the first decree (7 f) shows that this 
change was carried out; (the Athenians praise the Neapolitans) 

[nQOjrov iu]ev o{v }ri avvdie7to[Mibt}'j](7av rov TtoXejLiov [lerd 
"AdfjvaLco[v xal 7 toho]QHovjuevoL [vnd Oaaicjov] ml IIeXo[7Covv]r]ata}v 
ovx Yid[e2.riaav 

The original state of these lines has been reconstructed by 
Meritt and Andrewes (201) as follows: 

TtQooxov fjLev oxL ojcoiKOi ovxeg OacTLOJv ml TtoXiogHOVi-ievoi vn avxdjv 
ml neXo7tovv7]ata)v kxX.^ 

^ His very precise reconstruction is, however, more than the uncertain 
chronological indications allow; see above p. 83 n. 3. 

2 IG XIL8.263. ® See Pouilloux 156. 

^ ‘The secretary of the council is to amend the previous decree and write 
in it instead of “the colony of the Thasians” “because they fought the war 
through to the end together with the Athenians”.’ 

5 ‘Firstly because they fought the war through to the end together with 
the Athenians and though they were besieged by the Thasians and Pelo¬ 
ponnesians were not willing etc.’ The version is that of Meritt and Andrewes 
op. cit. 203; the words underlined are the small letters in rasura of the stone. 
Kirchhoff {IG I suppl. p. 17) thought that the hand which wrote those 
letters was the same as that responsible for the second decree; cf. SEG XII p. 
17. 

« ‘Firstly because although they were colonists of the Thasians and be¬ 
sieged by them and the Peloponnesians etc.’ 
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In 4-0^3 tlicrcfbrCj when Thnsos W3.s bnck in the Athemnn 
Empire,! the Neapolitans no longer wanted to be described as 
colonists of Thasos, but to have substituted for that phrase a 
general statement of their loyalty to Athens. It is easy to under¬ 
stand why Neapolis’ origin was stated in the first draft; as 
Wilhelm says, ^ it was specially worthy of note that Neapolis had 
stood firm for Athens even though this had meant war with her 
mother city. The reason why the Neapolitans wanted the phrase 
removed in or after 407 is perhaps less obvious, and involves the 
Greek view about wars between colonies and mother cities. 

It was seen above (pp. 10 ff) that Thucydides was not alone 
in regarding colonies and mother cities as natural allies and un¬ 
natural enemies. Wars between them were certainly known® but 
were regarded as shameful.'* In general with colonies far apart 
from their mother cities such wars were unlikely. Only a general 
conflagration like the Peloponnesian War could produce the 
number of such conflicts that Thucydides records at Syracuse 
(VIL57). Neighbours had more opportunity for hostility. An 
example recorded by Thucydides (V.5.3.) illustrates this. In 
423 Epizephyrian Locri was at war with Hipponium and 
Medma, cities which Thucydides expressly describes as neigh¬ 
bours and colonies {o/MOQOvt; . . . xai anolxovg) . But even though 
neighbours had greater opportunity, it need not be doubted 
that shame would still be attached to such wars. 

It is in the light of this attitude that one should consider the 
Neapolitan desire for a change of wording. Wilhelm’s opinion 
was that the bitterness of the struggle left the Neapolitans so 
estranged from their mother city that they no longer wished 
to be described as colonists of Thasos.® He compared Corcyra 
in her hostihty to Corinth. Tod (p. 210) follows him and cites 
AmphipoHs’ behaviour in repudiating the Athenian connec¬ 
tion.® But neither of these examples is apt. Corcyra never tried 
to deny her Corinthian origin and Amphipolis was at war with 
Athens, whereas Neapolis was no longer at war with Thasos. 
So it is perhaps hkelier than Neapohs, though she could not 

1 See Xen. Hell. I.iv.g; Died. XIII.72.1; cf. Pouilloux 162 ff. 

® Gott. gel. Anz. 165. 1903, 777. ® Cf. Plato Laws 754B. 

* Cf. also Themistocles’ message to the lonians before the battle of 
Artemisium (Hdt. VIII.22.1). 

® Gott. gel. Anz- 165. 1903, 777. 

® See Thuc. V.ii. 
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alter the fact that she had supported Athens by fighting her 
metropolis, was anxious that the express emphasis on the shame¬ 
ful aspect of that action should be removed. 

This way of understanding the change of wording suits 
Pouilloux’ interpretation of the Parian inscription^ as the record 
of an act of reconciliation between Thasos and her colony. 
Another possibility, that the Neapolitans were asking for a cor¬ 
rection of fact, because they were not colonists of Thasos, need 
not be entertained. Apart from the unlikelihood of such an error 
on an Attic decree, Neapolis’ position in the middle of the 
Thasian peraea puts beyond reasonable doubt that she was a 
colony of Thasos.^ The change of wording may therefore be 
taken to show in general the sense of shame attached to wars 
between colonies and mother cities, and in particular Neapolis’ 
desire to forget the past and be reconciled with Thasos. 

There is also the question of Neapolis’ status vis-a-vis her 
mother city. It seems clear that the colony formed a separate 
community. It is true that in the act of resisting Thasos it 
would obviously appear particularly independent, but one can 
add the evidence that it paid tribute separately to Athens, that 
Athens clearly treats it as a separate community in the docu¬ 
ment under discussion, and that the Parian inscription shows 
Neapolitans as participants in an agreement with Thasos, 
whether or not one concludes with Pouilloux that it was a 
peace treaty between them. If one accepts Pouilloux’ more 
tenuous reconstruction (206 ff) of the inscription IG XII.8.264,3 
the same conclusion follows, for he restores this document as one 
of the acts in the reorganization of Thasos in the first half of the 
fourth century, and identifies the people who are to be incor¬ 
porated in some degree with the Thasians as Neapolitans. They 
would be given ateleia{i) and other privileges, and the sons of 
Neapolitans by Thasian wives would be Thasian citizens (8 f). 
Unfortunately there is no firm indication that the people in¬ 
volved are Neapolitans. No ethnic is preserved on the stone 
except that of Thasos. However, if he is right, we not only see 
further close relations between colony and metropolis, but also 

^ See above pp. 76 ff. 

2 Pouilloux (157 ff) easily dismisses the arguments advanced against this. 

3 Ghamoux demonstrates the uncertainty of Pouilloux’ suggestions; see 
REG Ixxii 1959, 357. 
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clear evidence that Neapolis was not legally part of the Thasian 
state at that time. 

There is a little fourth-century evidence for Thasos’ relations 
with her colonies. The rare bronze and gold coinage bearing 
the legend 0 AEION HUEIPO is connected with the founda¬ 
tion of Daton/Crenides by the Thasians under the leadership 
of Gallistratus in 360.^ According to the most recent study, the 
bronze coins of the first three years of the colony’s existence were 
struck in Thasos, while a gold issue and new types in the fourth 
year showed that the colony had acquired monetary inde¬ 
pendence.^ Thereafter the colony becomes Philippi and the 
issue of the coins inscribed OASION HUEIPO ceased. It is 
not surprising that the first coins were struck in the metropolis, ® 
and as the settlement succeeded and began to exploit its gold 
resources it produced coins of its own. The only point of special 
interest is the legend. That the new colonists thought of them¬ 
selves as Thasians in their early years and were so regarded in 
Thasos is easily intelligible, but ‘of the mainland’ is a broad 
and imprecise description of a new city, to say the least. Perhaps 
we are to explain it simply by doubts about the name of the 
new settlement, doubts which introduced the present confusion 
into the tradition.'* But it seems more probable that the far- 
going implications of the inscription were intended, and reflect 
the long tradition of Thasos’ claim to control her peraea. 

^ The history of the foundation and early years of the colony, together 
with the ancient sources and evidence for the exact dates, is well set out by 
P. Collart, Philippes, ville de Macedoine (Paris 1937) 133-7. The coinage has 
been treated recently by G. Le Rider in his study of Thasian coins of the 
time in question; see ^ChTlxxx 1956, 16 if. He maintains (against Pouiiloux 
218 f) that the traditional interpretation puts the coins in their correct 
historical setting, which is difficult to deny in view of their similarity to the 
first, autonomous, coins of Philippi. 

® See Le Rider op. cit. His interpretation seems to provide a satisfactory 
solution to the dilemma that the coins are clearly Thasian yet the series is 
continued (apart from the change of legend) by the first coins of Philippi. 
The latter point convinced Collart that the place of production must have 
been Crenides (135 n. 4 on p. 136), while the former is part of Pouiiloux’ 
justification for seeing them as coins of Thasos. 

^ As they were for some of the colonies of Corinth (see Chapter VH). The 
new colony was presumably also like Corinthian colonies in using the silver 
coins of the mother city. This seems an easier explanation of the lack of 
silver coins than Pouiiloux’ conclusion that the coinage was not that of the 
new colony (loc. cit.). 

^ See Collart op. cit. and RE s.v. Philippoi 2212 f. 
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In 361 /60 there was further strife between Thasos and Maro- 
neia about Stryme.^ This was the most easterly point of the 
Thasian peraea, where such struggles could be expected. ^ So the 
evidence supports Pouilloux’ conclusion (223) that in the fourth 
century Thasos reasserted the control over her peraea, which she 
had enjoyed in the archaic period, and in the fifth century 
when undisturbed by Athens or by civil war. 

The status of Thasos’ colonies may now be examined. It was 
seen that the law about delation could be held to show that the 
colonies formed part of the Thasian state. The evidence against 
this in the case of Neapolis is very strong. Galepsus may be 
accorded a similar separate existence, because it too paid 
tribute separately in the Athenian Empire. If these two colonies 
are typical, then the rest must also be allowed this separate 
status. They could, on the other hand, be regarded as special 
cases, simply because they alone paid tribute. However, the 
appearance of Neapolitans among those whose goods were con¬ 
fiscated by the oligarchs in 410^ seems to show that Neapolis 
came under Thasian jurisdiction, like the colonies to which the 
decree encouraging delation referred.^ This suggests that Thasos 
included Neapolis among the colonies which she aspired to 
control. 

If Neapolis was so included her separate status may be used 
to prove that of the others. But this is not the only indication. 
The Athenians were able to make Thasos surrender her main¬ 
land possessions after the revolt,^ just as Mytilene gave up her 
mainland possessions after the Mytilenean Revolt.® It would 
have been difficult to detach them if they had been legally in¬ 
distinguishable from the state of Thasos, so that this action also 
suggests they had a separate existence. 

The control of Thasos over her continental colonies has been 
seen to be very close, yet they were not simply part of the 

^ See Pouilloux 221 f, for evidence and discussion. 

^ Pouilloux (222 f) connects it with the foundation of Grenides, which is 
possible. 

3 Gf. Pouilloux 156. 

^Pouilloux, 157, even considered that the indeterminate plural rrjXg 
djtoiHlrjaLv of that decree essentially referred to Neapolis; but his connections 
seem too definite for the evidence;- cf. above p. 85 n. i. 

® Thuc. I.101.3. 

® See Thuc. IIL50.2, IV.525 and ATL I Gazeteer s.v. ^AKxaXai XloXeig. 
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Thasian state. This position of communities which were pos¬ 
sessions of the metropolis and under her legal control, yet were 
called apoikiai^ and had a separate existence, was probably only 
possible if the colonies were reasonably near to the mother city. 
Thasos is some twenty miles from the mainland. 

A number of other islands owned or controlled portions of the 
adjacent mainland, but the evidence is generally far less good 
than that about Thasos. Corcyra had land and forts on the 
mainland opposite, ^ and Mytilene had considerable possessions 
on the mainland which she lost after her revolt, as has been 
mentioned. But in neither case are we informed that the pos¬ 
sessions could be called colonies; Mytilene’s included cities, but 
they could have been hers by right of conquest rather than 
foundation. The Rhodian peraea and the evidence for it are 
rather too late for the present purpose; it is very doubtful if it 
was established before the end of the first Athenian Empire.® 
Only in the case of Thasos have we evidence of relevant date 
referring explicitly to colonies on the adjacent mainland. How¬ 
ever, other instances may be found in Greek history of colonies 
near to the metropolis, which may be studied in order to throw 
light on Thasos’ position, and, more widely, on the general 
phenomenon of colonization at a short distance. 

An early example of control exercised by a mother city over 
a colony at a short distance may be found, it seems, in the 
relations between Epidaurus and Aegina. According to Hero¬ 
dotus (VIII.46.1.), Aegina was settled from Epidaurus, and 
other ancient writers, with differences of detail, support him.* 
The matter seems to be put beyond doubt by the fact that a 
special religious festival found on Aegina also occurred at 
Epidaurus.® Herodotus relates (V.83.1.) that the Aeginetans 
were subject to the Epidaurians both in other respects and as 
regards their lawsuits, which had to be conducted at Epidaurus, 
but that later they built ships and revolted. The position de¬ 
scribed by Herodotus cannot be later than the seventh century, 
for it must antedate Periander’s conquest of Epidaurus,® and 

^ The appearance of the word in the decree on delation, Pouilloxix no. i8, 
makes literary references unnecessary. 

2 See Thuc. III.85.2. 

® See G. E. Bean and P. M. Fraser, The Rhodian Peraea and Islands, 94 ff. 

^ See Strabo VIII.375; Paus. II.29.5. ® Sec Hdt. V.83.3. 

® See Hdt. III.52.7; cf. How and Wells, commentary on V.83.1. 
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there are good reasons for putting it in the early part of that 
century.^ Thus, if Herodotus’ account is accepted, Aegina is a 
very early instance of a colony in a position of close dependence 
which successfully revolted* 

Not unnaturally, doubts have been cast on Herodotus’ in¬ 
formation, ^ but the only serious difficulty is the statement that 
the colonists had to go to Epidaurus for their lawsuits. As 
Athens’ allies were required to go to Athens for some of their 
legal cases,® Busolt objected^ that this gave the form of depend¬ 
ence the stamp of Herodotus’ own time. While he may be right, 
it is worth remembering that litigation was already an evil in 
Hesiod’s day^ and the administration of the law was the valu¬ 
able possession of his ‘bribe-devouring kings’. 

It would be rash to assume that Herodotus’ account is com¬ 
pletely reliable, but there seems no good reason to reject it. If 
there is anachronistic contamination it may only be in the detail 
about lawsuits. The general picture of Epidaurus’ control and 
Aegina’s revolt may, with the necessary reserve, be accepted. 
Aegina’s position close to the heart of Greece and at a very short 
distance from Epidaurus makes this by no means a typical 
colonial situation. Such a relationship at so early a date is 
hardly conceivable except where distances were small. 

Sybaris seems to have won a considerable empire, which 
appears partly to have consisted of colonies which she con¬ 
trolled. Strabo writes (VI.263) that Sybaris ruled four races 
{Wvr}) and had twenty-five dependent cities. These cities prob¬ 
ably included Sybarite colonies, such as Laus and other lesser 
settlements.® Posidonia has been included'^ among these depen¬ 
dent colonies, but its earliest coins, which are on the Cam¬ 
panian, not the Achaean, standard, seem to point to inde¬ 
pendence.® It was the most distant of Sybaris’ colonies, and lies 

^ See Ure, The Origin of Tyranny 165 ff; cf. CAH III.540. 

^ The paper devoted to the topic by G. D. Morris, AJP v 1884, 479-87, is 
too inaccurate and illogical to be helpful. 

3 See CAH V.94. 

^ Griech, Staatskunde I.217 n. 6. His other objection that Aegina’s member¬ 
ship of the Galaurian League shows her early independence is less good; 
both the date and the character of this league are too little known (cf. CAH 
Iir.610, 650). 

^ Works and Days, 27 ff, 225 ff; 248 ff. ® See Dunbabin, 155. 

By Randall-Mciver, Greek Cities in Italy and Sicily, 11, and by Rieman, 
RE. 2. Reihe IV.i, 1008. ® See Head, HN^ pp, 80 f. 
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about a hundred miles from the mother city as the crow flies, 
while Laus, the most important of the colonies thought to be 
dependent, is about forty. The difference in distance may ex¬ 
plain the difference in status. However, it must be reinembered 
that the identification of the sites of Sybarite colonies is, in most 
instances, nearly as difficult as of that of the mother city itself. i 
The nature of Sybaris’ control is quite unknown in detail, but 
the general conclusion that she expanded by means of depen¬ 
dent colonies at a short distance seems admissible, and Posi- 
donia’s presumed independence may be taken to show that 
such dependent colonies needed to be near the mother city. 

Syracusan expansion seems to have been similar to that of 
Sybaris and was partly furthered by colonization. Her founda¬ 
tions were threei A-crae, Casmenae, and Gamarina.^ Acrae was 
founded in c. 663,=* and there seems little doubt that the settle¬ 
ment was intended to secure to Syracuse the whole plain de¬ 
bouching at Syracuse itself.^ Because Thucydides (VI.5.2.) 
names no oikist and the city struck no coins till the Roman 
period, Acrae has been seen* as an outlying part of the Syra¬ 
cusan state rather than a separate colony. Casmenae was 
founded in c. 643* on a site not certainly identified.’ The same 
conclusion may be drawn about its status as about that of 
Acrae; it struck no coins and Thucydides (ibid.) names no 
oikist.® It is true that the place is described as a polis on its sole 
appearance in history, when it was the refuge for the Gamoroi 
of Syracuse, who had been expelled by the people allied with 
the serfs or Kyllyrioi,® but, as Berard (132. n. 3.) acutely re¬ 
marks, at precisely this moment it was in fact independent. In 
any case it would probably be wrong to press this description. 
It is a reasonable assumption that Syracuse spread her power 
over the surrounding countryside by establishing colonies so 

’ See Dunbabin, 155 f. ^ See Thuc. VI.5.2 f. 

® See ibid. 

^ Both Dunbabin (99) and Berard come to this conclusion from the 
geographical position; see Berard 132 f. 

s See Dunbabin 105, 109, and Berard 132. 

® See Thuc. loc. cit. 

’ For discussions of the possibilities, see Dunbabin 103 f., Berard 133. 
Modern Mount Gasale is the most probable candidate; see Guarducci, Ann. 
d.ScuoL Arch. d. Atene n.s. xxi-xxii 1959-60, 255. 

^ See Dunbabin 105, 109, and Berard 132. 

® See Hdt. VII.155.2 
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subordinate as to be hardly distinguishable from the founding 
state. 

The third colony, Gamarina, was founded in c, 598 and had 
two oikists.^ Some fifty years after its foundation^ it revolted 
from Syracuse, fought an unsuccessful war of independence and 
was destroyed. This, at least is the natural interpretation of 
Thucydides’words (VI.5.3.), butDunbabin (106 f) shows that 
there is evidence that Camarina was a prosperous city in the 
second half of the sixth century, and suggests that the true 
meaning of the Thucydidean account is that the inhabitants 
were expelled, and, by inference, that the city was resettled 
from Syracuse. 

It seems to have been of some importance and in close con¬ 
nection with Syracuse at the time of Hippocrates’ victory over 
the Syracusans in 492, when it was ceded to Gela.^ Dunbabin 
(407 ff) assumes from various doubtful accounts that it was 
necessary for Hippocrates to take Camarina before advancing 
on Syracuse, and this seems quite probable. In any case, the fact 
that Syracuse could cede Camarina to Gela shows that the city 
was under Syracusan control, and Herodotus, if his words may 
be pressed, states expressly that this was so.^ From this time 
onwards the city can no longer be called a Syracusan colony, 
so that its continuous enmity with Syracuse^ is no longer rele¬ 
vant to this investigation. 

So Syracusan control over Camarina in its first years was 
sufficient to induce a w:ar of revolt® and the later repopulated 
colony was effectively a Syracusan possession. On the other 

^ Thuc. VL5.3. The significance of the two oikists cannot be determined. 
One might have come from Syracuse and one from Corinth, as Dunbabin 
suggests (105); for this procedure Zancle provides an analogy (Thuc. VI.4.5). 
Berard (135) considers that they represented two different ethnic groups, 
and on this inference builds the hypothesis that Geloans took part in the 
colony. But the only support for this theory is that Camarina lay between 
Gela and Syracuse. It might be thought that the presence of Geloans would 
account for the colony’s revolt from Syracuse, but, if so, it is surprising that 
Gela refused to help Camarina in her war of independence (if it is right to 
attribute Philistus frg. 5, FGH III B p. 559, to this war, as Dunbabin 105 f, 
and Berard 135). Berard’s hypothesis about the composition of the colony 
seems to be without support. 

2 For the date see schol. Find. OL V.16. ^ See Hdt. VII. 154.3. 

^ Ibid.: UvQTjxoatcov Se fjv Ka/naQLva to dQxaTov, 

5 See Thuc. VI.88.1. 

® Compare Thucydides’ words dC dnoaraoLv (VI.5.3). 
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hand the oikists show that it was a properly constituted colony 
and it was capable of independent action against its mother city. 
Syracuse seems to have wanted to use Camarina, as she used 
Acrae and Gasmenae, to spread her own power, but was evi¬ 
dently not so successful. Acrae is some twenty miles from Sy¬ 
racuse, Camarina seventy." If Acrae and Gasmenae remained 
virtually outlying parts of the Syracusan state, and Camarina 
had a separate existence, although the Syracusan aims were the 
same in the three cases, it is tempting to see the reason for the 
difference in status in Camarina’s greater distance from the 
mother city.® 

IVtylsLC in Sicily5 which W3.s fbunded. in the late eig^hth century 
at a place some 25 miles from its metropolis Zancle, seems to 
have been a completely subordinate settlement, yet a separate 
community.® This status is no doubt to be attributed to the 
comparatively short distance from its mother city. 

It was seen earlier in this chapter that Epizephyrian Locri 
had two colonies situated close at hand, Hipponium and 
Medma. A third-century inscription from Delphi bestows prox- 
eny and other honours on one Demarchus, who is described as 
Ari/j,dQX(OL 0dd)ra Aoxq&i in xcov ’‘Em{lis\(pvQio:>v 'InnmislA This 
description is rightly taken by Dunbabin (165) to show ‘double 
nationality or rather . . . local qualification of nationality.’ 
Apparently Hipponium was then scarcely distinguishable from 
the Locrian state. In view of the vicissitudes of the history of 
Hipponium and Locri,® we may also follow Dunbabin in assum¬ 
ing that this position was established at latest before the fourth 
century; for it is hard to see at what time in that century the 
two cities could have arranged such a relationship. Thus it 
seems legitimate to compare this evidence with earlier indica- 

1 For the sites see Berard 132, 134. 

2 Gf. Dunbabin, 105. Although the discussion here has been about the 
dependent colonies of Sybaris and Syracuse, this is not to deny that their 
empires included settlements of the native population; cf. Larsen RE s.v. 
Perioikoi 832 f. However, such settlements are irrelevant to the present 
purpose. 

2 I give the arguments and evidence for this conclusion together with 
relevant modern literature in Historia xi, 19^2,249 f. For the foundation and 
dates see Berard 97 f and Vallet, Rhigion et Zancle, 83 f. 

* ‘Demarchus the son of Philotas, a Locrian of the Epizephyrians, a 
Hipponian.’ Fouilles de Delphes III.i no. 176; for the date, ^7. 280, see notes 
to no. 168. 

6 See Head, i/jV^ p. too. 
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tions about the status of Hipponium. In the latter part of the 
sixth century the Hipponians dedicated at Olympia spoils won 
in a war against Croton, which they fought in alliance with their 
sister colony Medma and mother city Epizephyrian Locri.^ 
This, like Thucydides’ description of Ilipponium as a colony 
(V.5.3.)5 suggests at least separate existence. Thus different 
pieces of evidence show us a colony separate from its metro¬ 
polis, which could yet be regarded as virtually part of it. Such 
diverse indications are perhaps to be explained by the fact 
that Hipponium was only about thirty miles distant from Epi¬ 
zephyrian Locri.2 

The island of Gythera^ lies ten miles out to sea off the south 
coast of Laconia. There is no account of its settlement, but its 
historical population was presumably determined, like that of 
Laconia, by the invasions at the beginning of the Iron Age. 
Herodotus (1.82,2.) relates that it belonged to the archaic 
Argive empire, and the implication is that Sparta won it by the 
‘battle of the champions’ in 546.^ The fullest description of its 
political position from that time onwards, apart from brief 
periods of control by non-Spartan masters,^ is given by Thucy¬ 
dides, who writes (VI.53.2.) that the inhabitants were Lace¬ 
daemonian perioikoi^ and that a yearly magistrate was sent to 
the island from Sparta, together with a garrison. Cythera would 
seem from this description to be like a part of Laconia, Lace¬ 
daemonian territory inhabited by Lacedaemonian On 

the other hand Thucydides calls the people of Cythera colonists, 
apoikoi^ of the Lacedaemonians in another passage (VII.57.6). 
In this passage Thucydides is drawing the island and its in¬ 
habitants into his large picture of the way in which the claims of 
kinship were ignored in the Syracusan campaign. In the former 
account he is giving a thorough description, which is for that 
reason much more likely to be precise and accurate. The people 
of Cythera were, therefore, Lacedaemonian yet Thucy¬ 

dides could think of them as apoikoi. The fact that Sparta sent 

^ See E. KunzCj 5. Bericht uber die Ausgrabungen in Olympia^ i 93 ^/ 9 y 77“79 
(plates 24 and 25). 

2 For the site see Berard 212 f. 

3 The best collection of historical references to Cythera is in /(? V.i p. 176. 

^ See CAH rir.569. 

^ E.g. by Athens in the Peloponnesian War (Thuc. IV. 54.3); by the 
Confederates after its capture by Conon in 393 (Xen. HelL IV.viii.8). 
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a yearly governor and kept a garrison^ on the island also dif¬ 
ferentiates it from Laconia proper. It thus seems that the legal 
position of the island was in practice affected by the distance 
from Sparta and the sea passage, so that Cythera was in an 
intermediate position between a colony and part of the Lace¬ 
daemonian state. ^ 

The evidence for the effect of distance on colonial relation¬ 
ships has shown that when colony and mother city were near to 
each other their relations were sometimes so close that the 
colony could almost be called an extension of the founding 
state. Even when this was not so, the mother city was often able 
to exercise very close control. It is notable that the examples 
range from very early times, in the seventh century, to the 
classical period. As a mother city of colonies at a short distance 
Thasos too exercised a strict political, and possibly also an eco¬ 
nomic, control, to the extent that her colonies were at times 
treated like parts of the Thasian state. Though these relations 
are not certainly attested before the fifth century, the fact that 
similar examples are found in earlier times suggests that Thasos 
may have exercised such control from the time when she first 
founded settlements on the mainland in the seventh century. 

As a colony Thasos’ relations with her mother city were seen 
to be very close and friendly throughout her history. Although 
it seems wrong to interpret Akeratos’ dedication and the 
honorary decree for Cephisophon as showing either isopolity 
or sympolity for certain, they both reveal a far closer bond than 
would be normal between two unrelated independent states. 
Paros and Thasos show that where communications between 
colony and metropolis were reasonably easy the lives of the two 
cities could remain interrelated, not merely to the extent of 

1 The governor and garrison were presumably those sent back to Sparta 
under truce by Conon; see Xen. loc. cit. Thucydides’ words make plain that 
both governor and garrison were regular; this against Maull in RE s.v. 
Kythera, 216, who implies that the garrison was temporary, and Meyer, 
Theopomps Hellenika, 269 n. 3, who explains the probable presence of a 
harmost there in the fourth century (see IG V.i p. 176) by suggesting that 
Sparta was temporarily treating Cythera like other ex-allies of Athens. 
The office of Kytherodikes (Thuc. IV.53.2) is attested as late as the time of 
Hadrian; see Robert, Hellenica I.no. 

^ Other communities of perioikoi were regarded as originally settled from 
Sparta; for a list and references see Niese, Nach, Gott. Ges.d. Wiss,y Phil-Hist. 
Klasse, 1906, 133 f; but Cythera seems the most striking and significant 
example for our purposes. 
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personal contacts, or wartime help, but even to the point where 
the legal division between the two states was slightly blurred. 
In this chapter we have discussed the many aspects of the re¬ 
lationship between colony and mother city on which the history 
of Thasos throws direct light, but it also raises, if indirectly, the 
question of mutual citizenship, which must be considered in the 
next. 



CHAPTER VI 


MILETUS AND THE QUESTION OF 
MUTUAL CITIZENSHIP 


7ioU.d ds ndXewQ eqya Ta'drrjg, juiyiarov 
Ss rd TtXfjdog rcov cltcoikl&v?- 

Strabo XIV. 635 

J UDGED by the number of its colonies Miletus was the 
greatest of Greek mother cities. For though some of the more 
extravagant claims made in antiquity^ have not been substan¬ 
tiated by modern investigations,^ her colonies were far more 
numerous than those of any other Greek city. Tor’, to continue 
Strabo’s statement above, 'the whole Pontus Euxinus was 
colonized by them, and the Propontis and many other places.’ 
Literary evidence for her relations with her colonies, however, 
barely exists, and though commercial links may perhaps be 
implied by the predominantly East Greek pottery found on the 
sites of her Pontic colonies,^ as a great trading city Miletus’ 
commerce was very widespread, so that these commercial con¬ 
nections need not be regarded as special relations with the 
colonies. The name, or nickname, of her great men in early 
times, the dstvavrai,^ shows the interest of the aristocracy in 
overseas ventures, so that Glotz may not be going too far when 
he says that they directed colonization and trade.® It was no 
doubt always right to assume the existence of some relations 
between Miletus and her colonies, but precise evidence was 
lacking until it was provided by inscriptions. 

^ ‘This city’s achievements are many, but the greatest is the number of its 
colonies.’ 

2 Miletus founded 75 colonies according to Seneca {Cons, ad Helv. matrem 
7.2); 90 according to Pliny {N.H. V.ii2). 

® Bilabel reaches the number 45, but not all these are primary or certain 
or exclusively Milesian. 

* See R. M. Cook, JHS Ixvi 1946, 82. 

® Plut. Q^.G. 32. The arguments about this word and suggested meanings 
are set out by HaUiday, Greek Questions of Plutarch^ 146, who thinks it most 
probable that it was a nickname coined in party politics; for this view and 
other examples cf. Busolt, Griech. Staatskunde I.211. 

® The Greek City 68. 
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Some of this epigraphic evidence, being of the Hellenistic 
period,^ is too late for the present purpose; but there are three 
inscriptions, which fall just within the chronological limits of 
this study and provide valuable information. The most impor¬ 
tant one concerns Olbia,^ and states the position about mutual 
citizen rights and other privileges reciprocally enjoyed by the 
citizens of colony and mother city. Olbia was founded from 
Miletus in r. 645.® 

The inscription was dated to before 323 by its first editor^ for 
a combination of epigraphic and historical reasons. There is a 
group of inscriptions,^ all of the same period, which show an 
independent foreign policy at Miletus, and are regarded as 
emanating from the time when Miletus was freed by Alexander 
from Persian rule. This approximate dating has never been 
doubted. An attempt at a more precise date was made by 
S. A. Zhebeliov,® on the following argument. Miletus was freed 
in 332.'^ In 331® Olbia repulsed an attack by Zopyrion, Alex¬ 
ander’s general, and introduced revolutionary measures during 
the siege,^ which included the extension of citizenship to metics 
and the cancellation of debts. Zhebeliov (435) therefore con¬ 
cludes that our document has its natural place at a time when 
the metropolis had just returned to independence and demo¬ 
cracy, and the colony had just widened its citizenship and 
cancelled all debts. This ingenious argument yields the date 
r. 330, which is accepted by Tod.^o It is, however, inevitably 
hypothetical,^^ so we should put the date of the inscription as 
certainly before 323 and perhaps about 330. 

1 See above p. 2 n. 2. ^Tod 195; Milet r.3 no. 136. 

^ This is the Eusebian date; the earliest archaeological material discovered 
at Olbia is a little later; see R. M. Cook, JHS Ixvi 1946, 84. For the Milesian 
origin see Hdt. IV. 78.3, with whom all the other ancient authorities agree; 
see Bilabel 23 f. 

^ Rehm, Milet I.3 p. 293. 

® Milet 1.3 nos. 135, 136, 137 and the decree for Istria, published by S. 
Lambrino, Dacia III-IV, Bucharest 1927-32, 398. 

® CR. Acad, des Sciences USSR (Glasse des Humanites) 1929, 429 ff. 

’ This is established by Berve, Das Alexanderreich auf prosopogmphischen 
Grmdlage^ II.201. 

s The date is fixed by the fact that the news of Zopyrion’s campaign is 
brought to Alexander just after the death of Darius (Justin. XII. 1,4), and 
Darius died in July 330; cf. Berve II. 128. 

^ See Macrobius Sat. r.ii.33. See Tod II p. 270. 

The main objection seems to be that Miletus made a number of such 
agreements at the same time, for this could be held to show that circumstances 
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In a literal translation the agreement runs as follows: ‘The 
following are traditional arrangements for the Olbiopolitans 
and Milesians. That the Milesian in the city of Olbia sacrifice 
like an OlbiopoHtan on the same altars, and partake in the 
same public cults under the same conditions as the Olbio¬ 
politans. That the Milesian have exemption from taxation as it 
was formerly. That, if he wish to become eligible for office,^ he 
is to come before the Council and be entered on the rolls and 
be liable to taxation ^ as other citizens are. That they (i.e. the 
Milesians) have the right of privileged seats at public gather¬ 
ings, of being announced at athletic contests and of praying at 
the festival of the rgimadsi;,^ as they pray in Miletus. And that, 
if the Milesian have a law suit arising from a legal contract, the 
case shall be tried within five days at the public court. That all 
Milesians be exempt from taxation except those who in another 
city exercise citizenship, hold magistracies and take part in the 
courts. That, on the same terms, the Olbiopolitan be exempt 
from taxes, and the other arrangements apply in the same way 
to the Olbiopolitan in Miletus as to the Milesians in the city of 
Olbia.’ 

The first point to notice is the bald beginning. From this 
Rehm drew the conclusion that relations between the two cities 
must have been very close;* this seems likely to be correct. It is 

at Miletus alone were sufficient reason for them all. We cannot say for 
certain, in the absence of any prescript, which state initiated our agree¬ 
ment. Danov’s attempt {Bull. Soc. hist, de Bulgare xii-xxiv 1948, 180-202) to 
prove that it was Miletus from the analogy of the contemporary decree from 
Istria (see above p. 99 n. 5, headed MI [AHSIQN (restored by Robert, 
BCHlii 1928, 170 ff), fails. The heading could, it is true, indicate the origin 
of the decree (as Robert loc. cit.), but it could also show the state to which 
the decree referred (on the headings of decrees see Larfeld, Griech. Epigraphik 
307). However, it is more probable that Miletus initiated all the agreements, 
if only because there were several at the same time, all involving Miletus. 
But the changes at Olbia could still have acted as an extra incentive for 
Miletus to confirm and publish the mutual arrangements as soon as possible, 
as Zhebeliov suggested (op. cit., 435). 

1 This seems to be the meaning of rifiovxCcov fxexexeiv; cf. Tod p. 271. 

2 evrekriQ is evidently here the opposite of (as Tod p. 272), though 

there appears to be no parallel for this significance (see Liddell and Scott 

S.V.). 

® On this festival see Bilabel 138. Rehm {Milet 1 .3 p. 291) thinks that it is 
specially mentioned because it is a celebration in which kinship was im¬ 
portant, and he may well be right. It was a festival of the dead; see Harpo- 
cration s.v, 

^ See Milet I.3 p. 290. 
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also noteworthy that the first matter to be arranged is the re¬ 
ligious status of the Milesian in Olbia. A similar arrangement 
also came first in the foundation decree for Naupactus.^ There 
the colonist’s right to take part in cults was expressly limited. 
Here there is perhaps an implied limitation in the phrase 
^public cults’, but it is easy to understand that the decree only 
admitted the Milesian to the public cults of the city. 

The position regarding citizenship is complex. Full citizen¬ 
ship in Olbia in the sense of eligibility for office was open to 
the Milesian; to have this privilege he had to undertake also 
the full duties of a citizen and became liable to taxation. On 
the other hand, if he was willing to deny himself this full 
citizenship, he had exemption from taxation and kept the other 
privileges, as, for example, an equal position with citizens in re¬ 
ligious matters and a privileged one on state occasions. The 
only Milesians who could not claim exemption from taxation 
were those who exercised citizenship in full in another city. The 
concept of citizenship in the agreement is close to Aristotle’s 
definition of the citizen as one who had a share in justice and 
office, or, more simply, a share in office. ^ 

The treaty is also reminiscent of Aristotle in its legal arrange¬ 
ments, for among the definitions of the citizen which he rejects 
{PoL 1275 a 8 ff), is he who has the right Ho defend an action 
and to bring one in the lawcourts.’ ® He objects that ahens 
have this right when there has been a treaty about lawsuits 
between the citizens of the two cities.^ At Olbia too the Milesian 
could have his legal privileges without being a full citizen. 

On the other hand, the name of the court, drjfioxLxdv dcnacf- 
rriQiov^ has been taken to show® that it was the court for citizens 
as opposed to aliens. The description of the court is thought to 
imply, by contrast, a ^svtxdv dLxaarTjqioVy one of the types of 
court listed by Aristotle {PoL 1300 b 24). This is not a necessary 

1 See Chapter IV. 

^ fjiGtix^cv KQtascog xal dQXVSj PoL 1275 a 24; xoivcoveXv aQxfjg, 1277 b 34; 
fxervsxeuv rwv tLfjLwv, 1278 a 36. 

® hinriv vTisx^iv xal di^dCsadai,; the translation is Rackham’s (Loeb). 

^ The nature of these cases, or dhcai and has been discussed 

recently by Hopper in his paper ‘Interstate Juridical Agreements in the 
Athenian Empire’, JH^'bdii 1943, 35-515 and St. Croix CQ,n.s. xi 1961, 95 f. 

® See SjlL^ notes to 286; Zhebeliov CR. Acad, des Sciences USSR (Classe des 
Humanites), 1929, 427 n. 4; Tod II p. 272; Liddell and Scott s.v. druxorixdQ, 
11.4. 
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inference, however, especially as the normal word for a court 
for citizens as opposed to aliens is darcKog.'^ The type of court 
need not, therefore, be interpreted as showing the Milesian’s 
superior position to that of other non-citizens in Olbia. How¬ 
ever, the legal arrangement also is to be compared with the 
similar provision in the foundation decree for Naupactus, ^ the 
important difference being that in the Milesian document it is 
specifically cases arising from a legal contract that are provided 
for. 

The carefully detailed arrangements of the document show 
that this was not an empty exchange of honours, but rather of 
practical advantages expected to be used. The same conclusion 
follows from the concentration on liability for taxes, since this 
was no doubt the most important thing for ordinary citizens. 
Not only is taxation mentioned three times in the arrangements 
for the Milesians in Olbia, it is the only subject actually 
mentioned in the arrangements for the Olbiopolitans in 
Miletus. 

In the final clause complete reciprocity between the two 
cities is established. This was taken by Rehm^ to show that the 
two cities had equal status, and this is clearly true in a legal 
sense regarding the privileges exchanged. On the other hand 
the document looks "at things primarily from the point of view 
of the colony’,^ It appears that many more Milesians were ex¬ 
pected to reside in Olbia than Olbiopolitans in Miletus. But if 
this represents a right of the mother city, not unlike that de¬ 
duced from the study of foundation decrees,® the mother city 
was prepared to grant the same right to its colony. 

The decree is expressly a restatement of traditional practices: 
rdde Ttdrqia ""OX^ianoUxaiQ xal MclrjalQotg (if); naddaaa xai tiqo- 
rsQov ^aav (5 f). The dangers in general of using later material as 
evidence for earlier times have been noticed above in Chapter I, 
but in this instance the document’s own statements and the 
character of its contents justify, or rather impose, the attempt 
to see what light it throws on past relations between Olbia and 
Miletus. Its references to the past are compared by Tod® with 
the frequent use of the phrase mrd rd ndrqia in the decree regu- 


^ See Liddell and Scott s.v, 
® Milet 1.3 p. 291. 

® See Chapter IV. 


2 See Chapter IV. 
^ Tod II p. 271. 

^ II p. 271. 
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lating offerings to Eleusis. In arrangements concerned with 
religion past tradition had special sanctity. 

Analogies and express statements are, however, not alone in 
showing that the document contains real earlier practices. This 
is also suggested by what it does not say. When somewhat later 
Miletus granted the request of the people of Cius and extended 
her citizenship to them, the reason for her action is carefully 
stated: kteidr} Kidvoi imoiKoi ovteg ryjg noXecoQ On that occa¬ 
sion new arrangements were made. In the decree about Olbia 
no reasons are given and there is no statement that Olbia is a 
colony of Miletus. We have seen that the tradition is quite 
clear that Olbia was founded from Miletus, and the references 
to traditional arrangements and the complete reciprocity of 
religious rights put it beyond doubt that this was the basis for 
the rights exchanged. The absence of statements to this effect 
therefore implies that they were unnecessary because the prac¬ 
tices were traditional and the basis for them well known. 

For all these reasons—the express statements, the bald be- 
ginning^ and the fact that the basis for the agreement is not 
stated—the document may be confidently called a restatement 
of past practice. 

Unfortunately the attempt to date these practices more 
closely is hindered by the paucity of evidence for Olbia’s earlier 
relations to Miletus. Literary evidence is confined to Herodotus’ 
statement (IV.78.3) that the people of Olbia ‘say that they are 
Milesians’.^ The question is whether this expression should be 
understood to mean anything more than that the colony’s 
origin was Milesian. An example where the geographical prin¬ 
ciple determined the ethnic of people who could still be re¬ 
garded as Samians has already been noted.^ If this analogy 
were to decide the question the form of expression reported by 
Herodotus could be regarded as exceptional and might even 
be held to show that the people of Olbia had remained Milesian 
citizens. But there is other evidence on ethnics which suggests 

^ ‘Since the people of Cius are colonists of the city (Miletus) etc.’ Milet 1 . 3 
no. 141, I ff. The document is dated on epigraphical arguments to the third 
century. 

2 Cf. above p. 44. 

® ol Ss BoQvadevefcai (for the two names see Strabo VII. 306) o^rot Myovai 
acpsaQ avrovg sivat MiXrjaiovg. 

^ See above p. 5 n. 7. 
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that there was a fluidity in their use which means that the 
ethnic alone can hardly determine legal questions about 
citizenship. 

Some of this evidence relates to colonists of the first genera- 
tion, who are variously described by the ethnic of their old and 
their new home. One, Herodicus of Megara or Selymbria, has 
been mentioned already.^ The most distinguished example is 
Herodotus, who is given in the sources the ethnic of either 
Halicarnassus or Thurii.^ The sculptor Pythagoras, who emi¬ 
grated from Samos to Rhegium and is called a Rhegine by 
Pausanias,^ signed himself on the monument of 

Euthymus at Olympia.^ Micythus of Rhegium and Messene 
also described himself by his old ethnics at Olympia, even 
though he was living at Tegea.^ Praxiteles of Syracuse and 
Camarina, who had lived previously at Mantinea, is punctilious 
in giving two ethnics on his dedication at Olympia.^ Cleomenes, 
Alexander’s satrap of Egypt, is called "AXs^avdQsvg in one source,’ 
though in all the others the ethnic of his original city is used 
{NavHQarirrjg). These are ethnics of individuals, who could have 
been too proud of, or simply too accustomed to, their old homes 
to take exclusively to the name of the new. But they seem to 
show a freedom from legal considerations in the use of the 
ethnic. 

Examples more precisely analogous to Herodotus’ passage can 
be found in Thucydides. In describing the foundation of Himera 
from Zancle (VI.5.1) he writes XaKxidrjQ fih ol nXelaroi 
though there is a perfectly good ethnic from Zancle, ZayxXaLog.^ 

^ Above p. 66. ^ See RE Suppl. II 205 ff., 224 fF. 

® E.g. IV.iv.4. 

^ Inschr. von Olympia pp. 247 fF. The view of Seltman {Num, Chron. 6th 
series ix, 1949, 19 ff) that this Pythagoras was actually a grandson of the 
philosopher Pythagoras, not a first generation settler from Samos, and that 
the signature therefore reveals pride in ancestry, seems to involve too many 
hypotheses. 

® Inschr. von Olympia no. 267 and notes; however, the expression poixioov 
iv Teyerj may show that he was not a citizen of Tegea. 

®. . . EvQaxoaiog . . . xal KafxaqivaXog' nqoada dk Mavrweai . . . evaiev; 
see Jeffery, Local Scripts of Archaic Greece, Arcadia no. 120, p. 215. His two 
Sicilian cities are apparently to be explained by the transplantation of the 
population of Camarina to Syracuse by Gelon; see Jeffery 160 f. 

^ [Arist.] Oec. 11.33a. See Van Groningen’s notes ad loc. in his edition 
(Leyden 1933). 

® ‘Most of the settlers were Ghalcidians’. 

® See e.g. Hdt. VI.23.1. 
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The reason why he chooses to say Chalcidians here is, however, 
clear. Himera was a mixed colony, and he is looking forward to 
his remarks about the Chalcidian customs and the mixture of 
Doric and Chalcidic in the dialect. So the general ethnic was 
more suitable for his particular purpose than that of the parti¬ 
cular Chalcidian city. Another example where his motive is 
again clear is his description of the Corcyreans (VIL57.7) as 
not only Dorian but manifestly Corinthian {KoQvvdioi aacpwg) in 
his list of the forces at Syracuse. They were manifestly not 
Corinthians legally, but they were by origin, and it is racial 
connections in which Thucydides was interested here. So where 
origin was the important matter, members of an old and inde¬ 
pendent colony could be given the ethnic of their mother 
city. 

These examples show that Herodotus could have been merely 
expressing origin by his wording. But while Thucydides’ and 
the first generation settlers’ use of the legally incorrect ethnic 
can be explained, there is no obvious explanation for Hero¬ 
dotus’. It is just possible, therefore, that his choice of words (or 
that of the people of Olbia themselves) was dictated by the 
close relationship between colony and mother city.^ 

If inferences from Herodotus’ words are uncertain and other 
evidence for the relations of Miletus and Olbia is lacking, the 
only safe way of estimating the antiquity of the arrangements 
recorded in the inscription is to consider how recently they 
could have been in force. ^ It may be assumed that the treaty 
was necessary because these arrangements had been in abey¬ 
ance. The most obvious reason for this would be the Persian 
control of Miletus.^ From the time of Cyrus’ conquest of Lydia, 
c. 546, to the time of our treaty, Miletus was free from Persia 
only during the Ionian Revolt and as an ally, first of Athens, 
and secondly, for a brief period, of Sparta.^ In view of this the 
most recent period to which the document could be referring 

^ Bilabel (137) considered that it showed pride in origin and good 
relations. 

2 This seems better than simply to assume that they had existed since the 
colony’s foundation, as Zhebeliov {CR. Acad, des Sciences USSR, Classe des 
Humanites, 1929, 428, 435). 

® Cf. Rehm, Milet I.3 p. 293. 

^ See RE s,v, Miletos 1594-1602 for a useful summary of its history during 
these years. 
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seems likely to have been the second half of the fifth century, 
when Miletus belonged to the Athenian Empire and had re¬ 
covered sufficiently from the Persian destruction of the city in 
494.^ But it may be argued that Athens itself would not have 
tolerated such connections. ^ If we accept this argument, we 
must suppose that the document restates arrangements of the 
time before the Persian conquest. It would not be totally un¬ 
realistic to put them so early, for the sixth and seventh centuries 
were Miletus’ great days as a commercial centre,^ and the pro¬ 
vision regarding lawsuits refers especially to cases likely to arise 
from commercial relations.^ But while it is not impossible that 
the document describes relations which existed more than two 
hundred years before, it is clearly much less open to objection 
to think of them as practices of the fifth century, the time when 
Herodotus reports that the people of Olbia say that they are 
Milesians. These would be sufficiently old to have become 
traditional arrangements in c. 330. 

There is a theory that Scythians formed an important ele¬ 
ment in the ruling class at Olbia, which would make shared 
citizen rights with the mother city in the fifth century or earlier 
less easy to envisage. The theory is expressed in Russian litera¬ 
ture on the subject® but the evidence for the classical period 
does not support it. The philhellene Scythian ruler Scyles, who 
had a house in Olbia, is quite obviously an exceptional figure,® 
and in any case he was not a member of the ruling class there. 
The fifth-century graves of local Scythian type"^ in the Olbia 
necropolis certainly show that there were some Scythians in 
Olbia, as one would expect, but the prosopographical evidence® 
removes the possibility that they were among the important 

^ See Rohlig, Der Handel von Milet, 61. 

2 It was Athenian policy to keep her allies isolated according to the Old 
Oligarch; see [Xen.] Ath. PoL IL2 f. 

® See RE s.v. Miletos 1590 fF for this period. 

^ This is not to suggest that examples of arrangements for such cases are 
attested so early. 

® See p. 54 of D. B. Shelov’s general survey, Antickni Mir v severnom 
Prichernomorye, Moscow 1956. 

« See Hdt. rV.78 ff. 

’ For a publication of one of these and references to analogous material see 
S. I. Kaposhina, Sovyetskaya Archeologia XIII 1950, 205 ff. 

® This is very usefully assembled by T. Knipovich, Materiali i Issledovaniya 
po archeologi SSSR no. 50, 136 ff. 
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citizens.^ Of the names preserved on inscriptions from the sixth 
to the fourth centuries, only four are non-Greek, and among the 
names of magistrates none.^ The relations of Olbia with the 
Scythians do not therefore enter into the question of her rela¬ 
tions with Miletus. 

The decree of the same period regulating relations between 
Miletus and Cyzicus® is unfortunately incomplete. Cyzicus was 
a Milesian foundation^ of great antiquity; Eusebius records its 
foundation against two dates, 757 and 675, which may be 
reconciled by regarding the later expedition as a reinforcement. 
The earlier date has been indirectly supported by recent ex¬ 
cavations which show that there were Greeks inland at Das- 
cylium by r. 700.^ The preserved part of the decree contains 
two provisions about relations between Miletus and Cyzicus: 
firstly (10 f) that the cities are to be friends for ever according 
to the traditional laws,® and secondly that there should be full 
isopolity between them.'^ This isopolity is also stated to have 
existed in the past, if the restoration xad6r[L xal jcqoxsqov ^aav 
is correct; it is a regular formula® and fits the sense well. 

We thus have another restatement of past practices between 
Miletus and one of her colonies. The arrangement that the 
cities should be friends for ever is a little less clear in its meaning 
and value than that about citizenship. Colonies and mother 
cities were expected to be friends, not enemies, as has been 
seen;® this seems merely to provide for such a relationship.^® 
However, Cyzicus and Miletus were not so far apart that inter¬ 
national relations of war and peace were out of the question 

^ There is naturally no evidence that they were citizens at all. One won¬ 
ders if they might have been mercenaries, for the graves are poor and simple 
and seem to belong to warriors; see Kaposhina op. cit. 207, 212 f. 

2 This is pointed out in refutation of Shelov by A. S. Kotzevalov in his 
review; see Vestnik Instituta po Izucheniyu SSSR 2 (30) (Munich) 1959, 116. 

^ Milei 1.3 no. 137. 

^ For the evidence see Bilabel 46 f. 

® See Akurgal, Anatolia I 1956, 24; cf. my remarks in Bulletin of the Institute 
of Classical Studies V, 1958, 32. 

® Tag fJLBv noXsiQ cpiXaQ elvai eg rov anavra xQovov Hard rd ndxQia. 

’ elvat de rov KvCtxrjvdv i/x MiXrjrcoi Mdijaiov nat rov Mdijaiov sv Kvt,iHoyL 

Kv^LHfjvdv (13 ff). 

® Gf. the similar phrase (6 f) in the treaty with Olbia. 

^ See Chapter V. 

The meaning of (piXog is shown firstly by its being coupled with avpifiaxog; 
see e.g. Dem. IX.323; a friend was less than an ally. And secondly by 
Xenophon’s use of it as the antonym of noXe{XLog {Hell. VI.v.48). 
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(with Olbia they presumably were), and circumstances un¬ 
known to us may have urged them to make their friendly 
relations a matter of legal provision. The isopolity here is com¬ 
plete and unconditional, so that in this respect too there is a 
contrast with the Olbian arrangements. 

In some respects, however, the treaties are more closely com¬ 
parable. Once again there is no mention of the tie between 
colony and mother city, but the reference to tradition and the 
fact that Cyzicus was well known to be a Milesian colony 
justify the conclusion that this relationship was the basis for the 
mutual rights and there was no need to mention it. The argu¬ 
ments which were applied to the question of the date of the 
arrangements said to have existed in the past in the agreement 
with Olbia also apply here. At latest in the fifth century, and 
possibly considerably earlier, Milesians had citizen rights in 
Cyzicus and vice versa. The treaty with Cyzicus is less detailed 
and practical than that with Olbia, and thus seems less con¬ 
vincing in its statements about the past, but detailed conditions 
may have been included in the part now lost. It is permissible 
to speculate whether there appeared among these a provision 
for the regular offerings which we find Cyzicus making to 
Apollo of Didyma in Hellenistic times. ^ 

The decree referring to Istria^ is much less informative, for 
only parts of the opening lines are preserved. These belong to 
the introduction, so that the purpose of the decree is not cer¬ 
tainly known. Istria was a Milesian colony founded according to 
the tradition in 657/6.® This fact and the analogy of the other 
Milesian decrees led Robert* to interpret the wliole document 
as a decree of isopolity between Miletus and Istria, and to re¬ 
store the opening lines accordingly. This interpretation seems 
plausible, though it cannot be called certain. If Robert is right, 
it is interesting that much more justification was necessary in the 

^ See Havissoulier, Milet et le Didymeion, p. 200, no. 2853, 8 f; p. 202, no. 
2855, i8f; p. 203, no. 2858,8 f; p. 206, no. 5,10 f; p. 209, no. 10, 17 f. The 
offerings are always the same and always ‘from the Cyzicenes’. We know 
too that such offerings were imposed as a regular duty on Cius from the 
third-century inscription Milet I.3 no. 141; cf. p. 315. 

^ See above, p. 99 n. 5. 

® The earliest literary reference is Hdt. II. 33.4. The sources are given by 
Bilabel (19). 

*SeeBCHlii 1928, 172. 
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Opening lines than in either the Olbian treaty or that with 
Cyzicus: 'since the Istrians are friends and kinsmen of the 
people and preserve the formerly existing . . . friendship to¬ 
wards the people’. Just because it is more full this introduction 
implies that relations between Miletus and Istria had been less 
close. The reference to friendship may be compared with the 
arrangement for friendship in the treaty with Cyzicus. 

The evidence about Olbia and Cyzicus shows that Miletus 
had arrangements of isopolity with these colonies at latest in the 
fifth century and possibly earlier. Does this suit the character of 
Milesian colonization? Herodotus calls the Greek cities of the 
northern Pontus emporia on several occasions.^ He was therefore 
very conscious that they were trading centres. As we saw at the 
beginning of this chapter, Miletus’ trade with these cities may 
be attested by the archaeological finds. The importance of the 
trade between Greece and the hinterland of the north Pontic 
coast is well known from the fifth century onwards,^ and it is 
noteworthy that Miletus’ colonization of this coast comes com¬ 
paratively late in the Greek colonizing movement.^ Her single 
much earlier foundation in the Black Sea,^ Sinope, was situated 
on the south coast at a place not very suitable for trade/ and 
should be regarded as a colony of the normal Greek type, in 
which the settlers could hope to support themselves from the 
natural resources.® By the mid-seventh century Greek com¬ 
merce was sufficiently developed for a leading city like Miletus 
to be conscious of trading possibilities, so that scholars are prob¬ 
ably justified in seeing the colonization of the north Pontic coast 
as a clear example of colonization for commercial ends."^ Roe¬ 
buck’s conclusion that Ionia needed to import grain from the 

^ E.g. IV.17.1; 20.1; 24; 108.2. Gf. above p. 5 n. 3. 

2 Cf. Herodotus’ description (VII. 147. 2 f) of the corn ships passing 
through the Hellespont seen by Xerxes. For the fourth century see Rostov- 
tzeff, Social and Economic History of the Hellenistic World I 105-111. 

^ I discuss the dates of Greek colonies in the Black Sea in Bulletin of the 
Institute of Classical Studies v 1958, 25 ff. 

^ See ibid. Trapezus also has a high foundation date, but it is a colony of 
Sinope. 

® Gf. Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor I. 185 ff, where it is noted that 
Amisus has better communications with the interior. 

® Sinope was especially famous for fish; see Magie 1 .184; II. 1076. 

’ See, e.g., Gwynn, JHS xxxviii 1918, 95; E. G. Minns, Scythians and 
Greeks, 439 ff. 
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early seventh century^ supports this interpretation. The mother 
city thus had a strong interest in maintaining close relations and 
it would not be surprising if mutual citizenship and other 
privileges were arranged early between Miletus and her colonies. 

We may now turn to the evidence about mutual citizenship 
and allied topics which comes not from Miletus but from other 
Greek cities. We have already noted ^ that it seems to have been 
common practice for mother cities to be able to send in further 
settlers to their colonies. This right to reinforce implies, where 
it existed, that citizens of the mother city were considered 
entitled to citizenship in the colony if they settled there. 

The right of colonists to return to citizen rights in the mother 
city also emerged from the study of foundation decrees.^ Apart 
from Hesiod’s father,^ the earliest event recorded which throws 
light on the exercise of this right is the refusal of the Eretrians 
to allow their colonists to return after they had been driven out 
of Corcyra.^ We do not know how long they had been settled in 
Gorcyra, so it is impossible to say whether they had a limited 
right of return which had become invalid, or no right of return, 
or some right of return which the men of the mother city 
violated. At least the account shows either that there was not 
an unlimited right of return, or that the mother city was not 
prepared to acknowledge such a right. 

In the Gyrene decree® the colonists were allowed a grudging 
right of return even though the settlement was intended to re¬ 
lieve dangerous overpopulation at home. But in such cases the 
metropolis would be unwilling to respect the right in practice, 
and at Gyrene we are expressly told that the colonists were not 
allowed to land when they tried to return."^ In the easy circum¬ 
stances of the colony to Naupactus very generous conditions 
were laid down for the colonists’ return, but an unconditional 
right to return was still withheld. It is also a probable assump¬ 
tion that the right of return was limited to the first settlers. 

^ Ionian Trade and Colonization 21. 2 chapter IV. 

^ See chapter IV. 

^ Works and Days 630-40; but the passage cannot be used as evidence for an 
actual relationship between a colony and mother city; the uncertainties are 
too many: e.g. Cyme’s relationship to Boeotia (Strabo, XI 11 .621, says that 
Aeolic Cyme was founded from the Locrian mountain Phrikios, above 
Thermopylae), and the standing of Hesiod’s father in Cyme and in Ascra. 

^ Plut. XL See Appendix L « See Chapter IV. 

^Hdt. IV.156.3. 
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This was obviously so at Gyrene, and is implied at Naupactus 
by the wording of the decree.^ 

This evidence suggests that the colonist did not retain any 
automatic or permanent right to citizenship in the mother city. 
It is also unlikely that all colonies were in all circumstances 
bound to receive the citizens of the mother city. The right of 
the mother city to reinforce the colony must have been physic¬ 
ally impracticable in many instances, where the land of the 
colony was strictly limited.^ However, if mother cities and some 
colonies possessed the right to exclude the citizens of the other 
community, evidence for the reception of fugitives and exiles 
suggests that they might be prepared to waive it in case of need. 

The earliest instance is the reception by Corcyra of the 
Bacchiad exiles from Corinth, who were expelled by Cypselus 
when he became tyrant in the middle of the seventh century.^ 
This is an example where the exiles were political enemies of the 
government of the metropolis, so it is possible that political 
motives lay behind the action of the colony, which would make 
this instance a special case. But without further information it 
is vain to conjecture precise motives. 

Next in time comes the reception by Massalia and Alalia 
of refugees from their metropolis Phocaea. The assumption 
that refugees from Phocaea were received by Massalia is made 
to explain the discrepancy between Massalia’s well-attested 
foundation date, c, 600, and the tradition^ that it was founded 
by those who fled after Phocaea was captured by Harpagus in 
r. 545. As both accounts are well-supported, the conclusion has 
been generally accepted that the colony was founded in 600 but 
reinforced by fugitives in 545, and if this is right we see a colony 
receiving fugitives from its metropolis. It is surprising, however, 
that Herodotus says nothing about it in his full account of 
Phocaean wanderings (1,164 especially as he provides the 
evidence for their reception at Alalia, a colony founded twenty 

^ See Tod 24, 7 ff. 

2 Gf. the limitation of the right at a settlement in West Locris; see Chapter 
IV. 

3 Nic. Dam. frg. 57.7 (FGJT IIA p. 357). The relations of Corinth and 
Corcyra are discussed below in Chapter VII. 

^ See e.g. Isoc. VI.84; Arist. frg. 549, {apud Harpocration s.v. Massalia); 
Timagenes frg. 2 {FGH IIA p. 320). The discrepancy is fully treated by 
Wackernagel; see RE s.v. Massalia 2130 f. 
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yGSirs before (I.165.i)* In. this instance the sixi3.il §3p in time 
would mean that ties of blood and sentiment would still be 
strong, and the numbers of the fugitives may have been too large 
for the colonists to keep out, but they were certainly received on 
friendly terms and lived with the previous settlers for five years,i 
until the Etruscans and Carthaginians forced the abandonment 
of the colony.* 

Not much later than these events® some fugitives from Gyrene 
were probably received by Thera. When Arcesilaus III re¬ 
gained power at Gyrene he sent his enemies to Cyprus to be 
destroyed; but they were rescued by some Gnidians and sent to 
Thera.* Herodotus’ silence about their subsequent fate may be 
taken as an indication that they were received into their mother 
city. 

An inscription found at Olympia,® containing a decree of 
Selinus, not only testifies to the reception of exiles from the 
metropolis,* but also shows some of the regulations made for 
their status. It is unfortunately incomplete, but that this was its 
purpose is clear.’ The inscription is to be dated to the turn of 
the sixth and fifth centuries, over 100 years after Selinus’ 
foundation from Megara Hyblaea in c. 628.® 

The arrangements that can be identified in the decree refer 
to financial* and legal matters.*® These provisions are also made 
to apply to the descendants of the exiles.** It appears that one of 
the financial provisions arranged for some guarantee to safe¬ 
guard the city if the exile returned to his homeland.** It also 
appears that at least two waves of exiles had arrived, and the 

1 Hdt. I.166.1. * Hdt. 1.166.2. 

® Chamoux, Cyrine sous la monarchie des Battiades, 151, calculates that 
Arcesilaus’ exile and recovery of power fall between 530 and 525. 

* Hdt. IV. 164. I f. ® Inschr. von Olympia, 22. 

* Whether Megara Nisaea or Hyblaea is uncertain, though the latter 
seems more likely; see Dunbabin 417 f; who notes that quarrels between 
the rich and the people are reported in Megara Hyblaea by Herodotus 
(Vni. 156.2). It is also more probable that the number of ^es apparently 
postulated by such a decree would come from the Sicilian city, as the editors 
suggested in their notes to the inscription. But the example is even more 
striking if the exiles were from the distant Megara Nisaea. 

’ Cf. Dunbabin’s discussion, loc. cit. * Thuc. VI.4.2. 

* Frgs. 5 ff, Ilf; drf 4 fif. *® Frgs. ab 8; def 5. 

**Frgs. ab 12, 14!. 

*® Frgs. ab 11,9. This depends on the restorations of the editors. Of these 
sjijavlrco is certain, so that the possibility of return seems definitely to have 
existed. 
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firstcomers were not bound by oath regarding several of the 
matters arranged by the decree.^ 

We note that special arrangements for the exiles’ status were 
necessary; they do not simply take up citizen rights in the 
colony. This is the more surprising since the residence envisaged 
for them may be long; provisions are made to apply to the 
second generation. The exiles seem to be condemned to a 
position different from that of citizens for a very long time. 
However, the reason for this may have been the possibility that 
they might return to their original city. They may have con¬ 
stituted a group separate from the citizens of their new city. 

This may also explain the striking fact that a decree regu¬ 
lating domestic affairs should be set up at Olympia. Treaties of 
international importance were often displayed there, ^ but they 
are hardly comparable. However, another Sicilian city, Zancle, 
set up a decree there in the sixth century,^ and another inscrip¬ 
tion contains exactly similar local regulations concerning the 
reception of exiles in some Chalcidian city.^ Our decree is thus 
not without parallel. The reason why such a decree should be 
exhibited at Olympia may be that the exiles, if they belonged 
fully to no city, felt their position to be more secure if it was 
established by a decree set up at a Panhellenic religious centre. 

The need for such legal provisions about the status of the 
exiles might suggest that the ties between colony and mother 
city had grown looser during the comparatively long time since 
the colony’s foundation, though it may be that the first wave of 
immigrants were received more freely on an ad hoc basis, which 
the decree replaced.® But this is all conjecture. The value of the 
document, however uncertain its exact contents, is that it is the 
only primary evidence that has been preserved of the way in 
which the status of exiles from the metropolis could be regulated 
in a colony.® 

1 Frgs. def 5 fF. 

^ See Gardiner, History and Remains of Olympia, 112. 

^ Inschr. von Olympia 24. ^ Inschr. von Olympia 25. 

® If it is right that the first group was not bound to observe some of the 
provisions of the decree, as may be inferred from frgs. def 5 ff. 

® A second example might be seen in the fragmentary bronze plaque of 
uncertain Sicilian provenance which mentions the Gamoroi (Jeffery, Local 
Scripts of Archaic Greece, 268 (no. 15)). But it is uncertain whether, as has been 
suggested (see Dunbabin 415; Guarducci, Annuario d. ScuoL arch. d. Atene, 
n.s. xxi-xxii 1959-60, 254-258), the document is to be connected with the 
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When Sybaris was destroyed by Croton in 511/10/ Hero¬ 
dotus relates (VL21.1) that the fugitives went to Laus and 
Scidrus. The first of these was the chief Sybarite colony after 
Posidonia.^ Scidrus was a less important city and is assumed, 
almost certainly rightly, to be a Sybarite colony. ^ They were 
probably both dependents of Sybaris,^ and the large number of 
fugitives from the dominant mother city could, no doubt, insist 
that place be made for them in their subject colonies. These are, 
in consequence, not very good examples of colonies receiving 
fugitives from the mother city. 

Posidonia, however, was probably independent of its mother 
city.^ Early in the fifth century the coinage of Posidonia changes 
to the Achaean standard, and the bull, the traditional badge of 
Sybaris, appears regularly as the type on the reverse of its 
coins. Macdonald suggested® that the reason for this was that a 
sufficient number of Sybarite refugees had been received there 
to form a sort of synoecism, and this seems very plausible. There 
are some further coins of Sybaris or Posidonia^ which could be 
held to show that the result of the synoecism was something like 
sympolity. Some have the types of Posidonia but the legend of 
Sybaris, others are similar but bear both Sybarite and Posi- 
doniate inscriptions. The interpretation of numismatic evidence 
standing alone like this is bound to be uncertain,® but these 
various coins seem to reflect an unusual mingling of mother 
city and colony. 


expulsion of the Gamoroi from Syracuse and their refuge in Gasmenae 
(Hdt. Vir. 155.2). In any case Gasmenae, as a dependent of Syracuse (see 
Chapter V), had presumably no choice in the matter. 

^ Full account in Dunbabin 362 ff. 

2 See Strabo VL253; Dunbabin 155 f. ® See Dunbabin loc, cit. 

^ See Dunbabin 82 f, 155 f, and Chapter V above. 

® See Chapter V. ® Coin Types 115. 

^ For these see Head, HN^ p. 85. 

® Thus Head explained the latter group as alliance coins, which proved 
that Posidonia helped in the recolonization of Sybaris. The late Dr. Charles 
Seltman, who kindly discussed the coins with me, objected to this that an 
alliance coinage should contain large denominations, while the examples 
extant are very small. Seltman’s own explanation, however, by the analogy 
of Pyxus, which would make them coins of Posidonia (see jVhm. Chron. 6th 
series, ix, 1949, 2) is unsatisfactory, because the analogy is not exact. The 
attractive suggestion that the small bird on one of these coins is a Blue 
Stone-thrush and commemorates the help given to Sybaris by Laus, whose 
emblem it was (see JHS Ixxxi 1961 47 f) implies that the coins are com¬ 
memorative in purpose. 
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Neapolis (Naples) was considered a colony of Cumae/ and 
when Samnites took the latter city in r. 420, the inhabitants fled 
to Neapolis where they met a friendly reception/ They were 
very near to their colony, and also sufficiently numerous, it 
appears, to form a new settlement,® but in spite of these special 
factors, this seems a valid example of the reception of fugitives 
from the metropolis by the colony. 

While it is true that it was generally recognized in Greece 
that it was a pious and praiseworthy act to receive fugitives,^ 
these examples concerning colonies and mother cities show the 
way in which the relationship between the two communities 
made it possible for citizens of one to transfer to the other. They 
are thus comparable with the examples discussed above of the 
colonists’ right to return and the right of the metropolis to rein¬ 
force in being evidence of practices related to isopolity. At 
Posidonia the reception of a large number of fugitives may even 
have produced a fifth-century example of sympolity, but this is 
uncertain. Within the time limits of the present study there 
remains one further example of isopolity between colony and 
mother city. 

Epizephyrian Locri was founded by the Locrians of Greece in 
c. 673.5 Polybius states (XII.5 ff) that the colony was founded 
by thieves, vagabonds, etc., and cites Aristotle as support, but 
Dunbabin finds reasons to prefer Timaeus’ account that it was 
a properly established colony of respectable people. Timaeus’ 
account, as Polybius (XI 1 .9) has reported it, included the in¬ 
formation that he was shown among the Locrians of Greece 
decrees establishing isopolity between colony and metropolis 
(;k;a6’ a nolixsiav v7taq%Eiv exareqoK; naq exaregotg). 

Polybius thought that Timaeus was simply lying about these 
matters, but his reasons are slight. He suggests that Timaeus’ 
failure to specify the Locrian city in which he saw the decrees 
shows that he had fabricated them. But, as Berard pointed out 
(204), if Timaeus did not distinguish the Locrians to which he 
was referring, it was because he agreed with Aristotle on this 

^ See Strabo V.246; Livy VIII.22.5. 

2 Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. XV.6; cf, Strabo V.243, Diod. XII.76.4. 

3 See RE s.v. Neapolis, 2115; CAH Vn.594 f. 

Cf. Eur. Suppl. the thought behind 112 ff, 184 ff; Heraclidae 329 f; 
Soph. O.C. 261 f. 

® Full account and sources in Dunbabin, 35 ff. 
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point; for we know from Polybius that Timaeus was criticizing 
Aristotle’s account; and Aristotle implies that the colony was 
founded from Opuntian Locris.’^ A positive reason for believing 
that Timaeus did see these decrees is that he was famous for 
finding and copying such documents. ^ 

There is a more serious objection in Polybius’ statement that 
he had been told that there was no memory or record of such 
treaties in Epizephyrian Locri.^ Memories on matters of this 
sort were not short in Greek cities. A convincing explanation is 
to hand, however. A particularly ferocious revolution took place 
in Epizephyrian Locri in c. 346 after its rule by Dionysius the 
Younger.^ In the revolution it seems that the records and fun¬ 
damental laws of the earlier, aristocratically-ruled, city were 
destroyed or perverted.® This attempt by the revolutionaries to 
discredit the rule of their predecessors, and to cut off the city 
under its new constitution from its history under the old, may 
well have included the destruction of the records of relations 
established in the earlier period between the city and its metro¬ 
polis. 

If accepted, this suggestion provides the terminus ante quem of 
346 for the decrees.® Probably it should be as early as 356, 
when Dionysius fled from Syracuse and became tyrant of 
Locri,since treaties of isopolity between the colony and its 
metropolis seem unlikely to have been made under his rule. If, 
on similar reasoning, they are thought to precede the reign of 
Dionysius I at Syracuse, during which the relations between 
Syracuse and Locri became close,® the date of the decrees is put 

^ See Berard 204. Opus is said to have been the metropolis of Epize¬ 
phyrian Locri by Ps-Scymnus (316!), and Pausanias’ information (III. 19.12) 
that the Italian Locrians appealed for help in war from Ajax, son of Oeleus, 
‘owing to their kinship with the Opuntians’ is, if not decisive, further sup¬ 
port for this view. 

2 See Polybius XII.ii, especially the words xal ixrjv 6 rag omadodo/Ltovg 
axT^Xag Tcai rag iv raig (pXiaXg xm vecov jtQoievtag iievQrjxd)g Ttpiaiog sari. 

® XII. 6: awBfjKaideTiQog xovg xaxd x'^v ""EXXdda Aoxqovg 0^’ ovx^ 
iXiyovxo nag'' avxoig ysyovdvac. 

^ A full account of this is given by Oldfather; see RE s.v. Lokroi 1336. 

^ For instance, Oldfather considers that the unlikely story of the origin of 
the Hundred Houses was then invented in order to discredit the rule of the 
aristocracy; see RE loc. cit. 

® The date of the decrees is not recorded, but Timaeus’ lifetime, c, 346- 
260 (see OCD s.v. Timaeus), provides a certain, if approximate, terminus 
ante quem, 

^ See Oldfather, 1335. 


See Oldfather, 1335 
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back into the fifth century. These arguments are at best only 
probable, but it is not unreasonable to say that the decrees 
which Timaeus saw show that isopohty existed between 
Epizephyrian Locri and her metropolis not later than the first 
half of the fourth century. 

In the previous chapter it was seen that there was no un¬ 
equivocal evidence for sympoHty or isopolity between Thasos 
and her mother city or Thasos and her colonies. Some evidence, 
however, especially Akeratos’ dedication,^ suggested at least 
relations close enough to approach such shared citizenship. 
Miletus certainly had isopolity with her colonies of Olbia and 
Cyzicus, which, though only definitely attested rather later, 
should probably be dated to the fifth century or even earlier. 
Colonies close to the mother city sometimes occupied an ill- 
defined position between separate communities and outlying 
parts of the founding state. Various arrangements for citizens of 
one community to transfer to the other are found early, and are 
signs that even in early times there was no rigid barrier against 
opening the citizenship of one community to citizens of the 
other. The precise statement of the Naupactus decree that the 
colonist should lose his old citizenship,^ and inferences from the 
evidence about the right to return, seem to show that shared 
citizenship was not normal in ordinary colonization. But the 
evidence about Miletus, Thasos, the colonies at a short distance, 
and the practices which approximate to shared citizenship, 
shows that isopolity was an easy development in the relations 
between colonies and mother cities, once the concept had been 
evolved. 

^ See Chapter V. His magistracy at Paros might be compared with the 
Milesians’ right to become magistrates at Olbia. 

® See Chapter IV. 
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CORINTH AND THE COLONIAL EMPIRE 


at yovv d'AAat ajjioiHiai xiiiibaiv 'qfidg (sc. tovq Kogivdiovg) 
xal fidXiara vno djtoMcov arsQyo/iBda.'^ Thuc. I. 38.3. 

C orinth’s relations with her colonies are more fully docu¬ 
mented than those of any other Greek city apart from 
Athens in the fifth century. This is, no doubt, partly due to the 
chances which have determined what sources are available for 
Greek history, but it also shows the importance of these rela¬ 
tions in Corinthian affairs. The colonies with which these im¬ 
portant relations were maintained were the foundations of the 
tyrants and the two great pre-tyrant colonies of Syracuse and 
Corcyra.^ We have already seen^ that the colonies of the tyrants 
were established as dependent colonies of the mother city. Now 
the subsequent relations between Corinth and these colonies 
need to be examined in order to see how far Corinth maintained 
a colonial empire and what status the colonies enjoyed. To this 
subject most of the present chapter is devoted. After that 
Corinth’s relations with Syracuse and Corcyra and Corcyra’s 
relations with her colonies will be discussed in two further 
sections, as both are important for our understanding of 
Corinthian colonial practices and Greek colonial empires. 

The Corinthian colonial empire^ 

The colonies which seem relevant to a discussion of the 
Corinthian colonial empire are the four whose foundations have 
been treated above, Leucas, Ambracia, Anactorium and 

^ At least the other colonies honour us (i.e. the Corinthians), and we are 
especially beloved by colonists/ 

2 Corinth’s relations with Megara might also appear to be relevant; I 
discuss these in Appendix IV. 

3 In Chapter III. 

^ I follow the traditional dating of the Cypselids {c, 655-r. 582). A 
defence of these dates against Beloch’s drastic lowering {Griech. Geschichte 
1.2,274 if) given by Wade-Gery {CAHlll 764 f), and Will’s additional 
arguments in favour of Beloch’s hypothesis {Korinthiaka 406-420) are not 
convincing. 

118 
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Potidaea, Apollonia in Illyria which was founded jointly with 
the Corcyreans/ and three lesser settlements, Sollium, Chalcis 
(in Aetolia) and Molycrium. Information about these last is 
meagre, and is almost confined to brief descriptions by Thucy¬ 
dides. Sollium is called Koqlv6lcov noXta/ia (IL30.1), Chalcis 
KoQLvdtcov noXiv ( 1 .108.5) Molycrium xriv KoqivOioov ojtomav 
(III. 102.2). The site of Chalcis at the western end of the Corin¬ 
thian Gulf is known, ^ and Molycrium, whatever its exact posi¬ 
tion, was in the same region,^ but Sollium can only be con¬ 
jectured to have been on the mainland opposite Leucas.^ There 
is no information about the dates at which they were settled, 
but modern scholars have regularly included them in the same 
expansion of the Cypselids, which established the better known 
Corinthian colonies in the area.^ 

The very phrase Corinthian colonial empire recalls Kahr- 
stedt’s study® of these eight dependent colonies. In this he 
assembled the main evidence on the topic and advanced the 
bold theory that the colonies were no more than outlying parts 
of the mother city, their citizens no different from citizens of 
Corinth. His work has strongly influenced and still dominates 
the views of some ancient historians. Thus Hampl used some of 
his arguments to reach a different conclusion: the colonies were 
separate states but Corinth owned their land;’ and he is fol¬ 
lowed by Gschnitzer.® Without occupying such extreme posi¬ 
tions Will merely cites Kahrstedt’s arguments and accepts in 
principle his main conclusion.® My own discussion is therefore 
necessarily often concerned with the refutation of Kahrstedt’s 
mistaken conclusions. 

The evidence about the status of the colonies is of three kinds: 
express information of a political nature from ancient sources, 
coins, and the expressions used by Greek authors to describe the 
colonies. Not all Kahrstedt’s arguments from this evidence need 

^ The sources are given and discussed below pp. 130 f. 

^ See Gomme, Commentary to 1 .108.5. 

^ See Gomme, Commentary to II.84.4. 

^ See Gomme, Commentary to II.30.1. 

® See e.g. RE s.v. Sollion 932; Gomme, Commentary to III.102.1; Will, 
Korinthiaka 520. 

® Das korinthische Kolonialreich in Griech* Staatsrechf 1,357 ff. 

’ Klio xx^i 1939, 39 flf. 

® Abhdngige Orte im griech. Altertum ch. 23. 

® See La Mouvelle Clio vi 1954, 413 fii especially 414 f; Korinthiaka 522 f. 
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to be reconsidered, for several are either quite mistaken or in¬ 
sufficiently considered. For example the passage Thuc. I. 55 *i 
{ml r<av Ksqmqaim dxraxoaiovg (ih ot ■^aav dovk)i ajiedovxo 
(sc. ol Koqivdm) xrX.) is understood by Kahrstedt (359) to show 
that the Corcyrean settlers in Anactorium had kept Corcyrean 
citizenship, from which he infers that the Corinthian settlers 
there possessed Corinthian citizenship. But this passage does 
not refer to inhabitants of Anactorium at all, but to Corcyrean 
prisoners taken at the Battle of Sybota, as is perfectly clear if 
the sentence is read in its surrounding context. Kahrstedt’s 
treatment of the evidence from the coins of the colonies may 
also be left on one side. It is clear that in the fourth century the 
Corinthian pegasus was adopted as a coin type very generally in 
the West for commercial reasons, even by cities with no political 
connections with Corinth.^ So the fourth-century use of the 
pegasus coin type cannot be taken, as it is by Kahrstedt (363)} 
to show relations between the colonies and Corinth. It is also 
perhaps sufficient to indicate the absurd conclusions to which 
Kahrstedt is forced by his thesis in order to discredit it in 
general. Thus he has to maintain that Molycrium and Potidaea 
were in theory rebels from Corinth because they were allies 
of Athens (362), and that Corcyra had given up its existence as 
a separate state because Corcyreans took part in Timoleon’s 
expedition (363). His use of the expressions with which the 
colonies are described by ancient authors cannot, however, be 
dismissed quite so summarily. It is especially in this part of his 
work that Kahrstedt has been followed by other scholars.^ 

These expressions describe some of the colonies as ‘a city of 
the Corinthians’ or the like, and were taken by Kahrstedt to 
show that the colonies were simply part of the Corinthian state. 
There are four instances, one from Demosthenes (IX.34) and 
three from Thucydides: IV.49, II.30.1, and 1 .108.5, referring 
severally to Anactorium, Sollium and Chalcis. Although exact 
parallels to these expressions are not found in Thucydides, a 
detailed study of his terminology (which may be assumed to be 
more exact than Demosthenes’) seems to show that confident 
generalizations about the legal status of all Corinthian colonies 

^ See Head, HN^ pp. 406 f, for all the cities which issued pegasi; and 
Macdonald, Coin Types, 83, for their commercial significance. 

“ As Will, Korinthiaka 522 f. 
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should not be made from the three descriptions. They show that 
the three cities were, in an undefined way, in Corinth’s power, 
but the analogies provide no justification for the conclusion that 
they or the other colonies were legally part of the Corinthian 
state. ^ 

Outside Thucydides’ own work, the most illuminating an¬ 
alogy of the right date for his expressions is Herodotus’ des¬ 
cription of Stryme as a city of the Thasians [Qaamv tioXlq; 
VIII. Io8). The status of the mainland colonies of Thasos has 
been described already.^ They were under very close political 
control by the mother city, but were apparently not simply 
parts of the Thasian state. But before further analogies are 
applied, other evidence on the status of the Corinthian colonies 
must be considered. 

Any discussion of the relations between Corinth and her 
colonies must include the evidence from coins, for some of the 
colonies struck coins identical in weight and type with those of 
the mother city, and distinguished from them only by the dif¬ 
ferent ethnic.^ As has been seen, coins with the Corinthian 
pegasus as their type were widely issued in Western Greece, 
Sicily and Magna Graecia in the fourth century. The reasons 
for this can be shown to have been purely commercial,^ so that 
no conclusions about connections with Corinth can be drawn 
from the fact that a city adopted the pegasus in the fourth cen¬ 
tury. We must therefore confine our attention to the three 
Corinthian colonies which issued pegasi from early in the fifth 
century: Leucas, Ambracia and Anactorium. 

In his very detailed study of the coins of Ambracia,^ which 
must be the basis for any conclusions about the coins of these 
colonies and their significance,® Ravel has shown (20 ff) that 
the first pegasi of Ambracia were issued about 480, and (82 f) 

^ For a detailed study of these and analogous expressions in Thucydides 
see my paper Historia xi 1962, 246 fF. 

2 In Chapter V. ^ See Head, HN^ p. 406 f. 

^ See especially Macdonald, Coin Types, 83. 

® The Colts of Ambracia, New York 1928, in the series Numismatic Notes and 
Monographs, 

® It is therefore imfortunate that Will has not seen Ravel’s book {see La 
Nouvelle Clio vi 1954, 416 n. 4 and Korinthiaka 524 n, 3); as a result he simply 
includes the evidence from the coins in his accounts of the Corinthian 
colonies, without discussing exactly what this evidence means; see La 
Nouvelle Clio vi 1954, 416 and Korinthiaka 524. 
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that among these earliest coins there are some which were 
struck from dies also used for coins of Corinth. As Ravel 
rightly concludes (ibid.), these coins must have been struck at 
Corinth. Thus the earliest coins of Ambracia were not only, 
except for the initial A, identical with those of the mother city, 
but some at least were actually made there. When this infor¬ 
mation is combined with the fact that the early coins of Am¬ 
bracia are very rare,^ it is natural to infer that Ambracia used 
Corinthian coins before 480, and to a great extent for a con¬ 
siderable time after that date. The question raised by the 
coinage of Ambracia (and, it may be assumed, of Leucas and 
Anactorium) has therefore two aspects: the use of the metro¬ 
polis’ coins, and the issue of coins identical with those of the 
metropolis. 

Because of their character coins can have both commercial 
and political significance, and those under discussion can be 
interpreted from both these points of view. As the simpler the 
commercial aspect may be taken first. Throughout the history 
of Greek coinage, but especially in early times, it was not un¬ 
common for the coins of one city to be used by others. The 
‘turtles’ of Aegina were, for instance, the common currency of 
the Peloponnese in the early period.^ In the archaic period, 
when mints were still comparatively few, the colonies in the 
North-West would naturally prefer to use the famous pegasi of 
Corinth than a less acceptable coinage of their own. It may be 
that Sollium, Chalcis and Molycrium never issued coins for the 
same reason.® Similar motives might also be expected to lead to 
the copying of an established coinage,^ and it is notable that 
Ambracia was careful to distinguish her coins from those of 
Corinth by no more than a single letter, the initial A. 

So the commercial significance of the coinage of the colonies 
seems easily understood. Their commercial connections were 
such that the currency most acceptable to them was that of 
Corinth. Ravel’s discoveries make it possible to go somewhat 
further. If these colonies not only used Corinthian coins and 

^ See Ravel 82 f. 

2 See Head, 395. Cf. also the ‘owls’ of Athens, which spread all 

over the ancient world; see Head, pp. 373, 377. 

® Though their small size would also partly account for it, as Kahrstedt 
361. 

^ Though such copying by Greek states is not generally found. 
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copied Corinthian coins, but even had some at least of their 
first coins made at Corinth, it is reasonable to conclude that 
they had very close commercial and personal connections with 
the mother city. 

The political interpretation of the colonies’ coinage is more 
difficult. This is partly because no generally valid rules can be 
established for the political interpretation of Greek coins. Thus 
if the right to issue silver coins is thought to be an undeniable 
sign of autonomy/ these coins may be taken to show that the 
colonies were independent. If, on the other hand, identity of 
type and standard is interpreted as revealing a political con¬ 
nection, the coins show that the colonies were connected to 
Corinth in a subordinate position.^ If generalizations lead to 
such an ambivalent interpretation of the coins, the basis for 
such generalizations must be examined. 

It is not difficult to show that from the fifth century one of the 
restrictions which could be imposed on the autonomy of a 
Greek state was to prevent it from issuing its own silver 
coinage.^ The clearest example is the famous Athenian cur¬ 
rency decree,^ which attempted to establish the coins of Athens 
as the sole silver coinage in the Athenian Empire. The corollary 
of this—that if a city issued silver coins it was autonomous—^is 
probably true of the later Greek world. The issue of coins was a 
matter of political prestige, as may be seen from the agreement 
between Mytilene and Phocaea to issue coins in alternate years® 
(in this case of ‘gold’, i.e. electrum). This is a commercial 
agreement, involving the use of the same coins by two cities, 
but it is necessary to establish strict equality in the issue of the 
coins: otherwise, it may be presumed, their status as indepen¬ 
dent cities was thought to be impugned. 

But this evidence is from the early fourth century.® Early in 
the fifth Leontini was reduced to subjection by Hippocrates of 

^ As Macdonald, Coin Typesy lo. 

^ This has been the common interpretation; see e.g. Will, Korinthiaka 524; 
Kahrstedt 361. 

3 It is interesting to note that the evidence about the rights of coinage 
collected by Gardner (A History of Ancient Coinage 36 ff) all relates to 
restrictions of the right to issue coins. 

^ ATL II D.14. For a discussion of its date and effect see Robinson, 
Hesperia Suppl. VIII.320 ff. The date remains a matter of dispute, but does 
not affect the argument here. 

5 Tod II 112. 


® See Tod II p. 34. 
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Gela.i It may be assumed that it continued to be subject to his 
successor, Gelon.^ Yet Leontini was able to issue silver coins 
during this period inscribed with its own ethnic.^ It follows that 
the issue of silver coins does not prove independence.^ 

The coins of Leontini are also relevant to the second general¬ 
ization: that identity of type and standard, or of type alone, 
reveals a poUtical connection; for one of the types on these coins, 
a quadriga, is the same as Gelon’s own coins of Syracuse and 
Gela .5 The type of a Greek coin was originally the symbol of the 
state that issued it like a seal or badge* so that the adoption of 
the same type by another city should imply a pohtical con¬ 
nection. However, as coinage became common, and various 
motives influenced the choice of type, the immediate connection 
between a single type and a single state was often lost.’ It is 
therefore wrong to argue a priori that the use of identical types 
by different states is politically signiflcant. The coins of Leon¬ 
tini show that identity of type can reveal a political connection, 
but we have already seen that in the fourth century the Corin¬ 
thian type was adopted by other states for commercial reasons.® 
This discussion of generalizations shows that they cannot be 
universally applied, so we must have recourse to more precise 
analogies for the coins in question. 

Since the coins were issued by colonies, they should be com¬ 
pared first with Greek colonial coinage in general. The practice 
of Greek colonies regarding their coinages differed; some 
adopted the types of the metropolis, others did not. Gardner 
attempted to promulgate a general rule to account for this 
difference.® Of the colonies founded before the invention of 
coinage few, if any, adopted the types of the mother city, but 
those founded after the invention did so. The validity of this 

1 See Hdt.VII.154.25 where the word dovXoG' 6 vYi is used to describe 
Leontini’s position. Dunbabin (383) shows that it was probably ruled by 
one of Hippocrates’ officers as a subordinate tyrant. 

2 As Dunbabin 418. ^ Head, HN^ 148 f. 

^ Ghantraine’s interesting hypotheses about close personal connections 
between the rulers of Gela/Syracuse and Leontini do not affect this formal 
argument; see Jahrb.f, Numismatik u. Geldges. viii 1957? 7 ff* 

5 See Head, HN^ p. 140. 

® See Seltman, Greek Coins^i 28. 

’See Macdonald, Coin Types^ 71 f. 

® See above pp. 120 f. 

^ See A History of Ancient Coinage^ 44 ff. 
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rule depends on a fairly high date for the earliest Greek coins/ 
but it is probably true in general. ^ The types of coins became 
part of the nomitncL which the colonists would take over from the 
mother city.^ On this rule Gardner explained the^ difference 
between Corcyra and Syracuse on the one hand, which did not 
adopt Corinthian types, and the later colonies which did. There 
is perhaps some truth in this explanation. But the coins of Am- 
bracia, Leucas and Anactorium do not merely bear a Corin¬ 
thian type; they are as near as possible identical with the coins of 
Corinth. They seem to require, therefore, more explanation than 
Gardner’s rule about colonial coinage provides. 

Among actual coins there are two very close analogies to the 
coins in question. Some of the early coins ofDicaea, an Eretrian 
colony, are the same in type and weight as those of the mother 
city, and are only distinguished by a different inscription.'^ 
These coins are approximately dated to the first half of the fifth 
century.^ However, at the same period Dicaea also issued coins 
with different types® so that her coinage is not exactly parallel 
to that of the Corinthian colonies in question. It is also, un¬ 
fortunately, impossible to make any firm statements about 
Dicaea’s relations with Eretria. Neither the site of Dicaea’ nor 
its foundation date are known. It is only the evidence from the 
Athenian tribute lists that confirms that it was an Eretrian 
colony.® 

Thus the coins of Dicaea, though exactly analogous to those 


1 A general lowering of the dates of the early silver coins of Greece was 

proposed by Brown {J^um. Chron, 6 th series, x, 195^3 ^77 ff> Schweiz^ 
Munzblatter iv 1953, 49 If). However his arguments are often weak, 
especially those from historical probability, and those from stylistic paral¬ 
lels in other branches of art are inevitably uncertain. He is rightly criti¬ 
cized on these points by Will, Korinthiaka n. 3. ^ 

2 It is clearly not of universal application. Perinthus, for example, 
founded from Samos c, 600 (see i^JSs.v. Perinthos 805) does not use Samian 
types. However, it did not strike coins till the fourth century; see Head, 
HN'^ p. 270. 

^ See Chapter I. . • 

^ For descriptions of the coins see Head, 213; the close similarity 
with those of Eretria is well shown by Seltman’s illustrations, Gxeek Coins^ 
PL XI I, 2, 3. , . . 

fi See Head loc. cit.; Seltman 67. ® See Head loc. cit. 

’ See ATLl Gazetteer s.v. AixaionoXTrai "EqstqIcov dmovxoi on this point. 

8 See ATL I Register s.v. In order to distinguish its contributions from 
those of Alxaia noQ they are described in the earlier lists as from 

AiHaioTtoXXrai anoimi. Later the description was simpler: Alxaia or 
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of the Corinthian colonies, contribute little to their interpreta¬ 
tion. A second close analogy may be found in the sixth-century 
coins of the Boeotian League.^ The coins of the several cities 
have the same type, the Boeotian shield, and are identical in 
every other way, except that they bear different letters, the 
initials of the various ethnics.^ The coins are so alike that they 
have been thought to emanate from a single mint.® In the fifth 
century, after the Battle of Coronea, Thebes seems to have 
monopolized the right to issue coins for Boeotia, and her coins 
at that time also bore the Boeotian shield as their main type.* 
From this it might be argued that the earliest, anepigraphic, 
coins bearing this type were Theban,® and that in their slightly 
later coinages the other cities of Boeotia were copying the coins 
of Thebes, except for the initial letters of the ethnic. In this case 
the parallel with the coins of the Corinthian colonies would be 
exact. But as it is likely that the earliest Boeotian mint was at 
Tanagra,® it may be that the earliest, uninscribed, coins bore a 
common type of Boeotia, which Thebes later assumed as hers 
alone. However this may be, the actual coins are so closely 
similar in character to those of Corinth and her colonies, that 
the political arrangements which lie behind the coins must be 
considered. 

Our certain knowledge of the early Boeotian League is 
strictly limited.’ The best indication of its nature is Herodotus’ 
account of the Corinthian arbitration in Thebes’ dispute with 
Plataea (VI. 108.5). They laid it down that sav Qrj^aiovi; 
Boicoxcov rovQ firj ^ovXofisvovQ ig Boicozoig rsMsiv.^ It may be 
inferred from this that there was Theban hegemony but 
the member states could theoretically decide for themselves 

Ai>caionoXtrai’'EQSi:Q[cov. The temptation to regard the latter description as 
parallel with Thucydides’ terms for the Corinthian colonies discussed above 
should probably be resisted. The earlier fuUer description implies that the 
later d/ji!ata ’Egstglmv was shorter formula adopted for convenience only. 

* For descriptions see Head, pp. 343 ff, but Seltman’s more recent 
account, Greek Coins^ 55 f, is slightly different. 

* Some are illustrated in Seltman PL V. 

® Cf. Seltman 55. * See Head, p. 349. 

® As they are classified in Head loc. cit. 

® See Seltman loc. cit. 

’ The evidence is given in Busolt/Swoboda, 1412. 

® ‘The Thebans are not to interfere with those of the Boeotians who do 
not wish to count as Boeotians.’ 
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whether or not they would belong to the league. It is not cer¬ 
tain that they kept freedom and equality when they did become 
league members.^ In two passages of Thucydides (11.2.4; 
IIL66.1) it is strongly implied that there was a regular form of 
alliance traditionally laid down for the league states, and in a 
perhaps tendentious justification for their actions against 
Plataea (III.61,2) Thucydides makes the Thebans claim that it 
was laid down at the beginning, when they founded Plataea, 
that Thebes should have hegemony, and that the Plataeans 
were transgressing traditional laws when they turned to Athens 
for help. The Theban contention that it was an offence against 
traditional laws to make an alliance outside Boeotia, combined 
with the remark about Theban hegemony, may be taken to 
mean that Thebes claimed as a traditional right control over 
the foreign policy of Boeotian states. 

Both the extent of Theban control and the date (and perhaps 
the existence) of the traditional laws on which it was based are 
uncertain. But the dispute with Plataea, probably in 519,2 shows 
that Thebes was asserting definite control at that time. This is 
approximately the date of the coins under discussion. These 
coins were therefore issued by states closely connected in a 
league under the control of Thebes. If the coins have political 
significance, 2 these are the circumstances they reflect. As has 
been stated, the coins themselves are exactly analogous to those 
of the Corinthian colonies in being identical except for the 
initials of the different ethnics. They may even originally have 
been made at one mint, as the early coins of Ambracia were 
made at Corinth. It can therefore be said that if the only 
evidence for the status of the Corinthian colonies in question 

^ Ehrenberg notes that the constitution of the league of the fifth century 
(see HelL Ox, XI) strangely and artificially combined Theban supremacy 
with the claim to equality of status of at least the most important other 
states; see Der Staat der Griechen 1,94. The autonomy of the league states has 
been assumed because they had the right to issue coins; as, for instance, by 
Martin {La Vie Internationale en Grke des Cites, 41) and Busolt/Swoboda 
(1411). It has been seen that this assumption cannot automatically be made 
from coins in the sixth or fifth centuries. 

2 The date is not certain; see CAH IV.78. 

^ It is possible that common origin and cults could lead to the adoption of 
a common coin type; cf. Busolt/Swoboda 1409 ff. But the other evidence for 
political, in addition to racial and religious, connections, suggests that the 
Boeotian coins should not be divorced from the political circumstances of 
the Boeotian states. 
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were their coins, they would be assumed, on the closest analogy 
available, to be connected in a political union under the con¬ 
trol of Corinth. 

Of the three kinds of evidence used to establish the status of 
these colonies two, the expressions employed to describe them 
and the coins, have now been discussed. There remains the 
express information of a political nature from ancient writers. 
In some of their statements the precise political implications are 
hard to establish. In the first place the word ajce?.a^ov in the 
passage Thuc. V.30.2, where the Corinthians want to receive 
back Sollium and Anactorium, was added by Kahrstedt (358) 
to the evidence which he interpreted as showing that the 
Corinthian colonies were part of the Corinthian state. The 
legitimate conclusions from the word may be found by com¬ 
parison with other Thucydidean statements about exchange of 
territory at the same period. 

In the Peace of Nicias territories to be given back {anodovrcov) 
to the Spartans include the island of Atalante, Pylus, Cythera, 
Methana and Pteleon.i Atalante was an island off Hypocnemi- 
dian Locris, previously uninhabited, but taken and garrisoned 
by the Athenians in 431.® It is clear that it is not legally part of 
Sparta’s territory. Of the other places only Pylus and Cythera 
could be so described.® They are all territories which belonged 
in some way or other to the Peloponnesian side, and which 
Athens had captured in the war. Sollium and Anactorium were 
in the same category.* The word astd^a^ov is thus exactly com¬ 
parable to anodovrcov and has the same general significance. 

Other passages referring to Anactorium are not clear in their 
implications. We have seen that Kahrstedt was entirely ims- 
taken in applying the latter part of the passage Thuc. I.55. i (the 
phrases after on oixov)^ to Anactorium. But the preceding state¬ 
ments deserve attention. The Corinthians, as they sailed home 
after the Battle of Sybota in 433, took Anactorium by a trick 
and established Corinthian setders in it. In explanation of their 
action Thucydides adds in parenthesis ^v M xoivov KsQxvQaicov 

1 Thuc. V.18.7. ® Thuc. 11.3a. 

^ On Cythera see Chapter V. It is uncertain which Pteleon is meant; see 
Gomme Commentary ad loc. 

^ See Thuc. II.so.i; IV.49. 

5 The punctuation in the Oxford Text is questionable; a colon, or even 
a full stop, after olhov , would seem more appropriate than a comma. 
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Hal eHSivcov, If these genitives are like those noted above, 
Anactorium was in some degree a common possession of Cor- 
cyra and Corinth. The Corinthian capture of it turned it into a 
possession of Corinth alone, KoqivBccov tcoIcv (IV.49). But the 
concept of a city which was a joint possession of Corcyra and 
Corinth is not easy, and is perhaps only to be understood by 
comparison with the situation in other states of the same area in 
the same period. 

The most obvious analogy is Leucas. In no source is Leucas 
called anything but a Corinthian colony. Yet Plutarch relates 
{Them, XXIV.i) that Themistocles was called in to arbitrate 
between Corcyra and Corinth concerning their right to Leucas, 
and decided that Corinth should pay a fine of twenty talents and 
that they should own Leucas in common as a colony of both 
{Aevnaba Hoivfj ve/zecv djuqxyreQcov ojcolhov) . Plutarch’s information 
may be accepted as reliable, for Thucydides apparently knew 
of the same event. ^ It could be assumed from Plutarch’s passage 
that Leucas was a joint foundation of Corcyra and Corinth, for 
the fine shows that the Corinthians were legally in the wrong, so 
that Corcyra must have had some good claim to a share in the 
control of the island. The foundation of Leucas is attributed 
generally to Cypselus, as has been seen,^ but Plutarch makes it 
a foundation of Periander {de sera num. vind, 552 E). This 
difference may be reconciled by making Periander’s action a 
reinforcement .3 If this is correct, the Corcyrean element could 
well have been introduced then, when Corcyra was under 
Periander’s control.^ 

Whether or not this is the right way to explain Corcyra’s 
rights over Leucas, it seems clear that the compromise arranged 
by Themistocles, whatever its exact arrangements,® did not 
last. Such shared rights of control or possession could hardly be 

^ See 1.136.1, where Themistocles flees to Corcyra, SiV avrm evsQydrrjQ. 
It is true that the scholiast gives a different interpretation: Themistocles had 
prevented the league from sailing against those Greeks who had not fought 
against the Mede, who included the Gorcyreans. But this is perhaps too 
general an action to make him svsqyhriq of Corcyra. 

2 In Chapter III. ® As in RE s.v. Leukas 2238. 

^ See Chapter III. 

s Kahrstedt (358) took Plutarch’s words to show the legal position that 
he postulates for the colonies. But it is probably wrong to press the words of 
an author like Plutarch, who is hardly likely to have had a precise idea of 
legal status in mind. 
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Other than difficult in practice, and Corinth apparently suc¬ 
ceeded in ousting Corcyra entirely; as will be seen, in the 
Peloponnesian War Leucas was an enthusiastic ally of Corinth. 
This Corinthian success may well account for the unanimity 
of ancient writers in naming Corinth alone as the mother city of 
Leucas. 

Even though the details are unknown and the conjectures 
may be wrong, it is reasonably certain that Corinth was trying 
to gain sole control of Leucas in the early fifth century, and had 
succeeded in doing so by the time of the Epidamnus dispute.^ 
Similar Corinthian behaviour may be observed at Apollonia in 
Illyria. This colony was a joint foundation of Corinth and 
Corcyra according to Strabo (VIII.316) and Ps-Scymnus (439). 
Thucydides describes it (1,26.2) simply as Kogivdicov anoixiav 
and the note in Stephanus Byzantinus (s.v.) only mentions 
200 Corinthians under their oikist Gylax. Pausanias on the 
other hand makes Corcyra alone its metropolis (V.22.4), The 
date of the foundation may be calculated as c, 600.^ 

Apollonia’s first coins, which were issued about the middle of 
the fifth century,^ are as exactly like the coins of Corcyra, as 
Ambracia’s, for instance, are like those of Corinth.^ Further¬ 
more, the first coins of Corcyra to bear an inscription were 
issued at the same time as these coins of Apollonia and the first 
coins of Epidamnus, which are similar.^ It appears likely that 
the three cities had all used Corcyra’s coins before this time, and 
it was only necessary to put an inscription on Corcyra’s coins 
when the colonies began to issue identical coins for themselves. 
The situation seems, therefore, to have been exactly parallel to 
that of Corinth and her colonies. If it was right to attribute 
more than commercial considerations to their coinage, it is also 
legitimate to assume that Apollonia was closely connected to 
Corcyra in the middle of the fifth century. 

However, the other evidence about Apollonia suggests a con¬ 
nection with Corinth. This was worked out by Beaumont.® The 

^ When the Gorcyreans attack it; see Thuc. I.30.2. 

2 See the convincing discussion of R. van Gompernolle, Antiquite Classique 
xxii 1953, 50-64. 

3 See Head, p. 314. 

^ Gompare e.g. BMC {Thessaly) Plates XXI, 14, 15 (Corcyra) and XII, i 
(Apollonia). 

® See Head, HN^ P- 315* ® JHS Ixxii 1952, 65. 
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people of Apollonia dedicated at Corinth^ in the second half of 
the fifth century, some of the spoils taken at Thronium.^ 
Beaumont dated this to 435, and concluded from it that Corin¬ 
thians had taken part in the campaign and that Thronium had 
been reduced to secure the land route to the south, so that 
Corinth would be free from Corcyrean interference in her 
communications with Illyria. This is conjecture, and the offer¬ 
ing of some of the spoils at Corinth does not prove that Corin¬ 
thians had helped in the conquest of Thronium, but it seems a 
reasonable suggestion and suits the fact that Apollonia was 
clearly friendly to Corinth at this time, since Corinthian forces 
were able to use the land route through Apollonia’s territory on 
the way to Epidamnus.^ 

As this last piece of information proves good relations be¬ 
tween Corinth and Apollonia in 435, whether or not Beau¬ 
mont’s conjecture is accepted, and as the coins show that 
Apollonia’s relations with Corcyra were close at an earlier date, 
it seems probable that in this mixed colony too Corinth had 
succeeded in asserting her control. Such an assumption may 
explain the fact that the early coins of Apollonia, in contrast to 
those of Epidamnus, are very rare;^ their issue may have ceased 
shortly after it began, when the Corinthian connection became 
dominant. 

If Corinth did effectively oust Corcyra from her connection 
with Apollonia, this may explain the discrepancies in the 
accounts of Apollonia’s foundation mentioned above. While it is 
true that Thucydides should be given greater authority than the 
other writers, the Corcyrean connection which they attest is so 
strongly supported by the evidence of the coins that it seems 
wrong to reject them. Beaumont, who does not mention the 
coins, assumed that the colony was originally purely Corinthian, 
and the Corcyrean element drifted in later. ^ This is unlikely in 
general in view of the exclusiveness of Greek cities, and Apol- 
lonia’s practice of expelling foreigners (isvrjXaata)^ seems to 
make it particularly improbable there. Altogether it is better to 
conclude that the variations in the sources reflect Corinth’s 
success in asserting sole claim to the colony. 

^ See Paus. V.xxii.3 f; cf. Inschr, von Olympia 692. ^ Thuc. I.26.6. 

^ See BMC (Thessaly) p. xxxix. 

^ JHS Ivi 1936, 168 n. 66. ^ See Aelian KK XIV. 16. 
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If Corinth had successfully removed Corcyra from her footing 
in two mixed colonies at this period, the bitterness of the dispute 
about Epidamnus is easily intelligible. Although there had been 
Corinthian settlers at the foundation/ Corcyra was unquestion¬ 
ably the mother city,^ so that it was even more intolerable for it 
to pass into Corinth’s control than Apollonia or Leucas. The 
Corinthian action in acceding to the Epidamnian request and 
accepting the colony® would seem part of a general Corinthian 
plan to increase her control in the North West at Corcyra’s 
expense. 

It is in the light of these other instances that Corinth’s treat¬ 
ment of Anactorium, and Thucydides’ description of it, should 
be seen. Like Leucas the sources call it a Corinthian colony^ 
but a Corcyrean element must be inferred; Thucydides alone, 
in the words under discussion (L55.1), provides evidence of 
Corcyrean participation. As at Leucas, and on the same argu¬ 
ments/it could be reasonably conjectured that Corcyreans were 
introduced by Periander, when he had control of Corcyra.® The 
early coinage has been discussed above, and may be taken to 
show, on the arguments there put forward, that Anactorium 
was closely connected to Corinth both commercially and 
politically. 

While the coinage implies that Anactorium’s position was 
similar to that of Ambracia and Leucas, the military assistance 
that they gave to Corinth suggests a considerable difference. 
For the Sybota campaign Ambracia supplied 27 ships, Leucas 
10, and Anactorium one.*^ It is true that Anactorium was a lesser 
naval power tham Ambracia and Leucas. In Thucydides’ list of 
the allies of the Peloponnesian League Anactorium is not one of 
those that supplied ships, unlike Leucas and Ambracia 
(IL9.2-3). Similarly Herodotus relates (VIII.45) that Am¬ 
bracia supplied ships against the Persians, but there is no 
mention of Anactorium. Even so, Anactorium is worth men¬ 
tioning as contributing to Cnemus’ naval forces as well as to his 

^ Thuc. 1.24.2. 2 cf. above p. 31 n. 2. 

® Thuc. L25.2. ^ See above p. 30 n. 3. 

® See above p. 129. 

® Gomme makes a sMar suggestion (1.195!); but his statement that 
Corcyra was under Corinthian control in the reign of Cypselus is unsup¬ 
ported by evidence. 

’ Thuc. 1.46.1. 
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army in 429/ so it is at least possible that the very great dif¬ 
ference between Anactorium’s contribution at Sybota and 
those of Ambracia and Leucas reflects the fact that Corinth’s 
connection was less firmly established with Anactorium. 

Such a conclusion must in any case be drawn from the fact 
that there was a considerable anti-Corinthian party at Anac¬ 
torium before and during the Archidamian War. In 435 the 
Corinthians had to capture the city. It has been suggested^ that 
this shows that Anactorium had come over to the Athenian side, 
perhaps as a result of Phormio’s expedition to the North-West, 
mentioned but not exactly dated by Thucydides (IL68.7). But 
this seems improbable. In such circumstances Anactorium 
could hardly have provided even one ship against Athens’ ally, 
and Thucydides gives one reason only for the Corinthian need 
to capture the city (I.55.1), that it was a shared possession of 
Corcyra and Corinth. An anti-Corinthian party remained in 
Anactorium even after the Corinthians captured it, for in 425 
the Athenians and Acarnanians took the city by treachery. The 
passage of Thucydides in which this is described, IV.49, 
another piece of evidence used by Kahrstedt (358 f) to show 
that the inhabitants of Anactorium were Corinthian citizens. 

It is unfortunate that the important sentence is textually cor¬ 
rupt. The general sense is that Acarnanian settlers occupied the 
place. The reading of the OCT is ^al ixTtejLi'ipavreg [KoQtvdtovg] 
avrol ^AxaQvdveg ol>cijroQag oTtd Ttdvrcov eaxov to xcoqlov^ The 
scholiast read oixTjroQag and is supported by some manuscripts, 
while the rest read oixrjroQeg. If olxijroQag is accepted on the 
evidence of the scholiast, it is governed by no verb; Dobree 
therefore excluded KoQivdiovg and rendered the sentence logical. 
The variant on olxijroQag suggests strongly that Koqivdiovg had 
come into the text, presumably from a marginal note, owing to a 
misunderstanding of th.^{orctQA exneiJi'ipavxeg in this sentence and 
a reminiscence of the passage I.55.1, where the Corinthians 
established KoQwOiovg oixijroQag in the city; for the change to 
olxYixoQsg would make the sentence logical including KoQcvdcovg, 
If the reading of the OCT is correct, the passage IV.49 says 
nothing about the inhabitants of Anactorium, except that some 
of them were prepared to betray the city to the Athenians and 
Acarnanians. Kahrstedt’s conclusion from the passage that the 

^ Thuc. 11.80.3. ^ By Beaumont, JHS Ixxii 1952, 62 f. 
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inhabitants of Anactorium were Corinthian citizens is thus at 
best based on an uncertain reading. 

In general terms the examples of other colonies of Corcyra 
and Corinth in the same area have made Anactorium’s position 
in 433 clear. It had connections with both Corcyra and 
Corinth and these connections were politically important. As at 
Leucas, Epidamnus and perhaps Apollonia, Corinth took the 
opportunity to gain sole control of the place at the expense of 
the Corcyrean connection. However, the degree of control and 
the legal status of Anactorium are not revealed by the evidence 
so far discussed. One further passage which Kahrstedt used to 
show Corinth’s relationship to her colonies, and which, it might 
be thought, could be used as an analogy for Anactorium’s 
status, remains to be considered. 

When the Corcyreans suggested to the Corinthians that their 
dispute about Epidamnus should be decided by arbitration, 
their offer is expressed by Thucydides in these words ( 1 .28.2): 
onoreQcov S'av dixaadfj tlvai x'^v ojtoLXLav, rovrovQ HQarelv. 
Kahrstedt (358) used this passage to show that the Corinthian 
control over the colonies in question, indicated by other expres¬ 
sions, was the consequence of their status as colonies, for the 
right to xQaretv over Epidamnus belongs to those whose colony 
Epidamnus is adjudged to be. Since xQareco is used of Athens’ 
control over her allies,^ it might also be urged that Corinth’s 
control over colonies was like that of Athens over her empire. In 
which case the analogy of Athens’ better known control could 
provide a basis for conjectures about the detailed position of the 
Corinthian colonies. 

Both these arguments depend on understanding rovrovg 
KQaretv to mean ‘they should possess (own, control, etc.) it’. 
Nearly all the English translators, whose rendering is close 
enough to show their opinion, do, it is true, take the phrase as 
meaning ‘they should have it’ (Loeb) or the like.^ Gomme 
writes (L162 f) ‘ “that side should possess it”, Epidamnos, as 
though Epidamnos was not an independent state which might 

^ See e.g. Tod 72.6 and the inscriptions cited by Meiggs, CR Ixiii 1949, 
9f* 

2 e.g. Hobbes (corrected edition 1676), Crawley (London 1874), Loeb 
editor (1919). A recent Italian edition also translates in this sense, and 
follows the same line in the notes; see Thucydides I, ed. Maddalena 
(Florence 1951) loo, 16. 
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have some say in the matter itself \ This shows that he felt some 
difficulty, but he does not suggest that there is any doubt about 
his translation. 

This is a formidable array of modern interpreters, but a com¬ 
parison with Thucydides’ other uses of the word xQarslv sug¬ 
gests that they are mistaken. It is a very common word in 
Thucydides,^ of which the primary meaning is ^to win’ or 
^prevail’. In this sense it is often used absolutely. It also fre¬ 
quently means 'to possess’. In this sense it takes an object in the 
genitive case. When it is used in this latter significance the 
word in the genitive is never left to be understood—unless in the 
passage under discussion. Betant himself, whose special study 
was Thucydides’ language, included the passage among the 
examples of the first meaning: ‘praevalere, superare, vincere’. If 
he is right, the passage must be literally translated 'that, of 
whomsoever the colony be adjudged, they should be the winners 
(i.e. of the dispute)’. It certainly seems better to translate thus 
rather than to render the sentence in a way which demands 
supplying an object, a usage unexampled elsewhere in Thucy¬ 
dides. 

If Betant’s interpretation of the phrase is correct, XQarstv has 
the same significance as viKfjv in the record of an arbitration by 
the Argives.^ The judgment is expressed in these words: 
idLKaaaav (sc. ot ^A^yscoi) viKfjv KiiLcco 2 .c[o]vg; which are to be 
translated 'the Argives adjudged that the Cimolians win (the 
dispute)’. No one suggests that they mean 'the Argives adjudged 
that the Cimolians conquer (the islands in dispute)’. If KQarslv 
is understood in the sense proposed, nothing can be deduced 
about the legal status of the colonies from the sentence under 
discussion, and it does not add to our knowledge of the exact 
position of Anactorium with regard to Corinth and Corcyra. 

The remainder of the evidence for the status of the Corinthian 
colonies in question comes from passages in ancient authors 
where the meaning of the words is hardly in doubt. The close 
connection with Corinth in war is well attested. Leucas and 
Ambracia were present, like the Corinthians, at Salamis,^ and 
at Plataea there were contingents from Leucas, Anactorium and 
Potidaea, as also from Corinth.^ Leucas and Ambracia played 

^ See Betant, Lexicon Thucydideum^ s.v. 2 Xod 179.12-14. 

3 Hdt. ¥111.45. ^ Hdt. IX.28.3,5. 
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a very considerable role on Corinth’s side in the war against 
Corcyra which preceded the Peloponnesian War, and in the 
latter too.^ Further, when Potidaea was coerced by Athens in 
432, the Corinthians organized a force to go to the help of the 
colony,^ and they regarded the attack on their colony as a 
reason for war A 

Kahrstedt noted (359) that we are not told of any formal 
alliance between Corinth and her colonies. While it is wrong to 
make too much of an argument from silence, it is true that the 
regular help in war given between Corinth and her colonies is 
not thought to need explanation by ancient writers. The only 
time that Thucydides accounts for the connection, he says that 
the forces from Leucas and Ambracia came xara to ^vyyevsQ 
(¥11.58.3), and we need not doubt that this relationship was 
either the basis for a formal alliance or the reason why such an 
alliance was unnecessary. Kahrstedt’s conclusion (ibid.) that 
the contingents of the allies could be mobilized by Corinth as if 
they were Corinthians is not, however, necessary, nor do 
Corinthian garrisons in the colonies^ reflect anything more than 
the practical need to defend her allies in war. 

But if the mutual help in war does not necessarily show 
Corinth’s control over colonies, clear evidence for such control 
is to be seen in the fact, reported by Thucydides (I.56.2), that 
Corinth sent magistrates (emdrjjuiovQyoi) each year to Potidaea. 
Pericles’ demand that they should be dismissed makes im¬ 
probable Kahrstedt’s view (364) that they were no more than a 
survival and had no power in practice.^ If Pericles was afraid 
that they would exert influence on Potidaea to encourage her to 
revolt from Athens, their position can hardly have been purely 
formal. It must be confessed, however, that we have no evidence 
for their exact position and duties.® 

^ The references in Thucydides for their activity are: (Ambracia) 
1.26,1; III.114.4; IV.42.3; Vn.7.1; 58.3.; (Leucas) I.26.1; 30.2; II.9.2; 
80.2; 81.3; 91.2; IIL7.4; 61.i; 81.i; 94; VII.7.1; 58.3; VIII.106.2. 

2 Thuc. 1.60. ® Thuc. 1 . 66 ; 67.1. 

^ See Thuc. III. 114.4; IV.42.3. 

s Will follows Kahrstedt in this view; see La Nouvelle Clio vi 1954, 416; 
Korinthiaka 524 n. i. 

® The idea that they were eponymous magistrates (as de Sanctis, Storia 
dei Greci 11,264) is presumably based on Thucydides* information (ibid.) 
that they were sent Kara srog iKacrtov, but there were plenty of annual 
magistrates who were not eponymous. It is possible that the name implies 
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Two opinions are equally possible on the question why we 
hear of these ofKcials in distant Potidaea and in no other 
Corinthian colony.^ It may be sheer chance,^ since if Corinth 
sent officials to Potidaea^ she might be expected a fortiori to send 
them to the more closely connected colonies in the North West. 
On the other hand it may have been Potidaea’s distance from 
Corinth which made it necessary to send officials to that colony 
alone. ^ But both opinions assume, no doubt rightly, that 
Corinthian control over the relevant colonies in the North West 
was at least as close as that attested by the em 6 r]fj.iovQyoL at 
Potidaea. 

None of the evidence on the status of the colonies has been 
seen to support Kahrstedt’s thesis that they were simply parts of 
the Corinthian state, but it has all tended to the conclusion that 
Corinth had a position of political supremacy with regard to her 
colonies. This is necessarily an undefined expression, as there is 
no evidence to allow a very precise description; however, the 
limits of this supremacy can be discovered by investigating 
whether the colonies had independence in foreign policy. 

Before the Peloponnesian War two colonies of Corinth, 
Molycrium and Potidaea, were joined to Athens. Potidaea was 
a regular tribute-paying ally,^ and Molycrium was subject to 
Athens but did not pay tribute.® It is not certain how Moly¬ 
crium became subject to Athens,® but there is no need to doubt 
that Potidaea did so voluntarily and did not regard the alliance 
as incompatible with her position as a loyal colony of Corinth. 
The events of 433 and the following years show that her 


that they had powers of survey over the other magistrates (cf. Gomme, 
Commentary to L56.2), but the other uses of the word suggest that it was 
simply one among the many names of Greek magistrates; see Pomtow, 
Klio xviii 1923, 285 ff. However, these instances are much later in date, and 
so can hardly be considered illuminating parallels for the eniS'OficovQ'yoi at 
Potidaea. 

^ After the Battle of Olpae the Corinthians sent a garrison to Ambracia 
and Eevoxlsidav . . . aQxovra (Thuc. 111.114.4), but he is probably to be 
regarded as a special official sent because of the emergency at Ambracia 
after her terrible losses (see III. 113.6). 

2 As Kahrstedt 361. 

^ As Will, La JVouvelle Clio vi 1954, 416 n. 2; Korinthiaka 524 n. i. 

^ Thuc. 1.56.2. 5 Thuc. 111.102.2. 

® It is suggested in RE, s.v. Molykreion 37, that Molycrium was taken by 
the Athenians when they captured Naupactus; Naupactus too paid no 
tribute. 
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relations with Corinth were still very good. However, it could be 
argued that an alliance with Athens, when Athens and Corinth 
were at peace, does not necessarily prove that Potidaea could 
conduct her foreign policy independently of Corinth. It is also 
arguable that Potidaea’s distance from Corinth would make 
any Corinthian aspiration to control her foreign policy im¬ 
practicable,^ and so Potidaea is not a good analogy for the 
position of the North-Western colonies. 

It is therefore extremely fortunate that we have evidence 
about the foreign policy of Ambracia, one of the colonies most 
closely connected to Corinth, for the period of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War. After great losses at Olpae and Idomene Ambracia 
concluded a peace treaty and alliance with the Acarnanians and 
Amphilochians, the terms of which are given by Thucydides as 
follows (III.114.3): 

cocrre /xrjrs ^AfXTCQamcbraq fisrd ""AxaQvdvcov atQarevsiv im neXo- 
Ttovvrjaiovg /Ltojrs ^AxaQvdvag /Lisrd ^AfcTZQaxtcDrcDV en ^Adrjvaiovg^ 
^orjBetv 6 e rfj aXXijXcov^ xal ojtodovvai ’ A/UTtQaxicorag onoaa fj 
7 ] oixYiQovg ^AfxcpiXoxo^v exovaxal ml AvaxroQiov i^rj ^orjOelv 
noXsfiiov 8 v ""AmQvdaLV.^ 

This treaty shows that Ambracia could negotiate for itself in a 
treaty which was more than a local affair.^ It was also, both in 
general and particular, a treaty against Corinth’s interests. 
Their great losses may no doubt have inclined Corinth to for¬ 
give the Ambraciots for giving up the struggle against Corinth’s 
enemies; but in their weakness they even had to agree specific¬ 
ally not to help Anactorium, which duly fell to Athenian and 
Acarnanian attackers the following year.'^ The treaty must 
therefore be accepted as unequivocal evidence that even a 

^ As, for example, in the Persian wars; see Hdt. VIII. 126.2 f. 

2 ‘That neither shall the Ambraciots make war together with the Acar¬ 
nanians against the Peloponnesians, nor shall the Acarnanians make war 
together with the Ambraciots against the Athenians. But they shall help in 
defending each other’s territory, and the Ambraciots shall give back such 
land or hostages of the Amphilochians as they possess, and they shall not 
help Anactorium, which is an enemy of the Acarnanians.’ 

^ Kahrstedt (361 n. 3) tried to escape the necessary conclusions from this 
evidence by asserting diat while the colonies could not conduct their own 
foreign policy, the parochial relations with the tribes of the interior were an 
exception. But the relations of Ambracia and her neighbours had become 
part of the Peloponnesian War. 

^ Thuc. IV.49. 
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colony SO closely connected to Corinth as Ambracia could con¬ 
duct an independent foreign policy. 

It also, by itself, demolishes the two extravagant theories 
about these Corinthian colonies advanced by Kahrstedt and 
Hamph If the colonies were simply extensions of the Corinthian 
state and their inhabitants Corinthian citizens, not only would 
it have been impossible for Ambracia to make a treaty against 
Corinth’s interests, she could not have made a treaty at all. The 
treaty would have had to be made by Corinth. If, on the other 
hand, Ambracia was one of Hampl’s putative Toleis ohne 
Territorium’,^ a separate community on Corinthian territory, 
she could hardly have made a treaty which bound the Acar- 
nanians, Corinth’s enemies, to support her if her (i.e, Corinth’s) 
territory was attacked. Nor, if she had no territory, could she 
have agreed to give back territory taken from the Amphilo- 
chians. 

This lengthy discussion of Corinth’s dependent colonies was 
partly necessary for the negative purpose of removing false 
doctrine. It is now time to assess the positive conclusions to 
which the evidence points. 

The general tendency of all the evidence discussed is towards 
the conclusion that Corinth not only maintained a very close 
relationship with these colonies, but that she had to some degree 
poKtical supremacy over them. On the other hand, the evidence 
of some independence in foreign policy, if no other, ^ proves that 
the colonies had a separate existence from the mother city. In 
the fifth century, therefore, they should not be regarded as dif¬ 
ferent in kind from other Greek colonies. 

The necessity of making this point must not obscure the fact 
that in degree their relations with the metropohs were probably 
exceptionally close. All the evidence discussed suggests this; the 
Corinthians claimed it,^ and incidental statements in Thucy¬ 
dides put it beyond doubt. For example, after the battle 
of Olpae the Peloponnesians were withdrawing according to 
their separate secret agreement with Demosthenes, which was 

1 See above p. 119. 

2 Other evidence for the independence of the colonies has been seen in 
the existence of their ethnics and in their separate contingents in war. But 
such evidence is not, by itself, proof of political independence, as Kahrstedt’s 
arguments (360)'showed. 

® See the quotation at the beginning of the chapter. 
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designed to isolate the Ambraciots (III.109.2). These observed 
the withdrawal and joined in, and the Acarnanians attacked 
under the impression that they were all escaping without an 
agreement. When they learnt that this was only true of the 
Ambraciots, they turned their attention entirely on them, but 
with some difficulty because noXXrj sQig %al ayvota ehs 
""AjUTZQam^rrjQ rig sat tv elrsnBlo 7 tovvYiaLog^T}xt Ambraciots were 
thus very hard to distinguish from the Peloponnesians; presum¬ 
ably they had kept their Corinthian characteristics unimpaired 
because of frequent intercourse with the mother city. 

The easy way in which Corinth moved settlers into these 
colonies, as at Anactorium^ and, more notably, at Epidamnus, 
when she invited volunteers from Leucas and Ambracia to join 
her own,^ may well suggest that the citizens of Corinth could 
take up citizenship in the colonies.^ It was suggested in Chapter 
IV that this is the way to understand Corinth’s behaviour re¬ 
garding Epidamnus, and such immigration would also explain 
why the soldiers of Ambracia were hard to distinguish from 
those of Peloponnesian cities. However, there is no more certain 
evidence on this point. 

The removal of over-formal legal concepts about the colonies’ 
position allows proper emphasis to be given to the close per¬ 
sonal contacts which probably made legal arrangements super¬ 
fluous, When Potidaea was threatened by Athens, and Aristeus 
was sent from Corinth with a force of Corinthian volunteers and 
mercenaries from the other Peloponnesians, the volunteers went 
with him largely because he was popular, and Thucydides 
(L60.2) adds, presumably to explain the choice of Aristeus as 
leader, ^7^ yaq rocg IIorsLdedtatg aiei note iTimjdetog.^ If the rela¬ 
tions between Corinth and these colonies were largely a matter 
of personal connections rather than legal arrangements, it is not 
surprising that the Corinthian complaints against Corcyra’s be- 

^ There was much dispute and ignorance as to whether a man was an 
Ambraciot or a Peloponnesian.’ 

^ Thuc. 1.55.1. ® Thuc. 1.26.1. 

^ Though Gschnitzer would argue, following Hampl, that it ‘shows that 
Corinth disposed of the colonies’ land; see Abhdngige Orte im griech. Altertum, 
133 - 

® Tor he had always been very friendly to the people of Potidaea.’ As 
Gomme notes, Commentary ad. loc., the explanation can hardly refer to the 
immediately preceding remark about the reason why the volunteers joined 
the expedition. 
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haviour as a colony^ are not of legal nature. She wanted the 
colonists to accord her general hegemony and to fulfil their 
religious obligations. 

If the colonies were not tied to Corinth by a strict legal 
arrangement, it is probably wrong to imagine that they were all 
in exactly the same position regarding Corinth, This would 
explain the differences that can be observed in the way Thucy¬ 
dides describes them. The descriptions mentioned above^ re¬ 
ferred only to Anactorium, Sollium and Chalcis, To these he 
applied the phrase Kogivdicov noXiv^ etc. On the other hand, 
Leucas is called rijv KoqlvO icov arcotmav (I.30.f2), one of his nor¬ 
mal ways of describing a colony, as are Ambracia ( 11 .80.3), 
Apollonia (I.26.i2) and Potidaea (I.56.2), The status of Sollium 
and Chalcis is unknown,^ but Anactorium was in Corinthian 
hands by capture at the time to which Thucydides is referring. 
Perhaps the special control implied by his words is not univer¬ 
sally applicable to all these colonies. Nevertheless a general 
similarity between them may be accepted on the evidence of 
their foundation,^ coins and relations with Corinth in war. 

The evidence for the position of these colonies which has been 
discussed is not earlier than the fifth century. It has been seen 
that the colonies were founded in such a way that they were 
dependent on Corinth, and the fifth-century evidence at least 
makes clear that this dependent position was not solely a conse¬ 
quence of the tyrants’ ambitions for their family. However, it is 
not so certain that the position revealed in the fifth century 
should be assumed to have existed since the foundation of the 
colonies. It has been seen that Corinth was trying to assert her 
control over some mixed colonies at Corcyra’s expense in the 
fifth century, so that it might be argued that this was part of a 
general Corinthian attempt to gain a stronger hold over her 
colonies.^ But this could be true, without necessarily implying 
that relations had lapsed between the fall of the tyrants and the 

1 Thuc. 1.25.3 38. " See pp. 120 f. 

^ See above p. 119. ^ See Chapter III. 

® Will ignores the evidence when he says (Korinthiaka 525) that there is no 
indication that Corinth had been trying to establish an arche in the North 
West. His further argument that, if she had established an arche in this way, 
the colonies would have joined Athens against Corinth in the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War is clearly quite untenable. But his conclusion that the colonies 
were closely dependent from the beginning is quite probable. 
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fifth century. It is much more likely that close relations had 
persisted and provided the basis for a Corinthian attempt to 
make her position even more dominant. Potidaea, which lies 
outside Corinth’s geographical sphere, seems to be a decisive 
example. There could be no question of Corinth’s enforcing a 
stronger hold on Potidaea in the fifth century, yet their relations 
were very close, and Potidaea accepted Corinthian officials, up 
to the Peloponnesian War. 

So it may be accepted that in a general sense the position of 
the colonies in the fifth century is a guide to their status since 
their foundation. For instance, it would be surprising if the 
colonies had been legally parts of the Corinthian state at their 
foundation but had ceased to be so by the fifth century. The 
subsequent relationship agrees too well with the deductions 
from the way in which the colonies were founded for it to be 
regarded as unconnected with the aims of the founders. 

There have been many attempts to conjecture precisely what 
these aims were. The view most commonly advanced is that the 
colonies were settled in order to secure Corinth’s control of the 
route to the silver mines of Illyria. ^ This may be true, and 
would certainly explain why Corinth would want to keep up 
close relations with the colonies, but it is a conjecture only, so 
that it is not necessary for the present purpose to discuss the 
possibility in detail. ^ Here it is sufficient to state that there is 
good evidence to show that both at their foundation and in sub¬ 
sequent times the colonies were sufficiently closely connected to 
Corinth to be regarded as a means of extending Corinth’s power 
abroad. It is therefore legitimate, so long as the phrase is not 
understood to imply special legal forms, to speak of a Corin¬ 
thian colonial empire. 

Corinth^s relations with Syracuse and Corcyra 

If a special legal status is assumed for the colonies of the 
tyrants, it is necessary to set the two pre-tyrant foundations en¬ 
tirely apart from them. So Kahrstedt (364 ff) naturally excluded 
Syracuse and Corcyra from a Corinthian colonial empire in 

^ Will {Korinthiaka 536 ff) follows Beaumont {JHS Ivi 1936, 181 ff) in 
accepting that these mines were the source of Corinth’s silver. J. M. F. May 
is more cautious; see The Coinage of Damastion pp. viii f, 2 f. 

^ On the basis of this assumption Will makes interesting suggestions about 
political reasons for the sites of the colonies; see Korinthiaka 529 f, 532 f. 
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which the colonies were part of the Corinthian state, and Will 
states^ that it was a rhetorical device for the Corinthians to 
compare Corcyra to the other colonies,^ since their juridical 
position was different. But as the juridical position postulated by 
Kahrstedt and accepted by Will is to be rejected, the colonies of 
the tyrants need not be considered to have been formally in a 
different legal position from Corcyra and Syracuse, and 
Corinth’s relations with these two colonies should be studied for 
the sake of comparison, as well as for their intrinsic interest. 

We have already seen that Corinth’s commercial connections 
with Corcyra and Syracuse and her influence on them aestheti¬ 
cally show ‘a constant interchange of men and ideas’.^ Such 
relations between individual citizens of colonies and mother 
city provide the basis for their relations as states. In inter¬ 
national relations Corinth seems to have regularly supported 
Syracuse, and on the first occasion recorded Corcyra was also 
concerned. 

Herodotus relates (VII. 154.3) that when Syracuse had been 
defeated by Hippocrates of Gela in 492, the Corinthians and 
Corcyreans intervened on Syracuse’s behalf and settled the 
dispute on the terms that Camarina should be ceded to Gela. 
Possibly owing to the associations of the word used by Herodo¬ 
tus for the establishment of peace, xaraXld^avreq^ this event has 
been thought to be an example of arbitration.^ But it should be 
regarded, as Tod saw,^ rather as an instance of mediation, for 
Hippocrates held the whiphand and had no need to seek arbi¬ 
tration, Corinth and Corcyra came to Syracuse’s assistance in 
her emergency, and Hippocrates accepted the proffered settle¬ 
ment rather than oppose so formidable a combination. 

It has been suggested^ that the Corinthian and Corcyrean 
intervention was caused by a desire to protect their commercial 
interests. But such an explanation demands the assumption, 

1 La Jsfouvelle Clio vi 1954, 4171*; Korinthiaka 525. 

2 Thuc. 1.38. ® Dunbabin 284; cf. above p. 13. 

^ Macan, for instance, although he notes that it may not be a true 
example of arbitration, suggested that the notorious enmity between 
Corinth and Corcyra would have ensured a fair judgment; see Herodotus 
VII, VIII, IX with Introduction etc,, 214 n. i. This is not convincing; one 
chooses disinterested parties for an arbitration, not two possibly interested, 
but hostile, parties. 

5 Greek International Arbitration, 65; he is followed by Dunbabin (401). 

® By Dunbabin (284). 
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which there is no reason to make, that Hippocrates would have 
interfered with Syracusan trade. Furthermore, if interests were 
at stake, it would be surprising to find Corinth and Corcyra 
acting together. They were quarrelling over Leucas at about 
this time,^ and an explanation which implies long-term co¬ 
incidence of Corinthian and Corcyrean interests conflicts with 
Herodotus’ statement (III.49.1) that they were virtually con¬ 
tinually at enmity with each other. This statement may be 
exaggerated, but Herodotus is hardly likely to have been 
seriously mistaken about the fifth century. While Corinth and 
Corcyra probably would not agree about interests, they were 
both tied by relationship to Syracuse, and this may be regarded 
as the reason why they both wished to protect Syracuse against 
Hippocrates. 

The Corinthian help for Syracuse against Athens in the 
Peloponnesian War might be regarded as inspired as much by 
hostility to Athens as good relations with her colony, but it is 
notable that the Syracusan ambassadors sent to ask for help go 
first to Corinth, and then, with Corinthian support, to Sparta. ^ 

The next occasion on which Corinthian support of Syracuse 
is recorded is the expedition of Timoleon. In 344® the aristo¬ 
crats* in Syracuse appealed to Corinth for help against their 
tyrant. The Corinthians voted to give assistance and Timoleon 
was chosen to lead the expedition.® His force consisted of seven 
Corinthian ships, two Corcyrean and one from Leucas.® After 
the overwhelming success of his mission, Timoleon also arranged 
for the reorganization and resettlement of Syracuse. He sent to 
Corinth asking for settlers,’ and Plutarch relates {Tim. 
XXXVIIL4) that the Syracusans decreed that in any future 
war against a foreign enemy they would employ a Corinthian 
general. 

As Plutarch tells the story, Corinth’s position as a benevolent 
See above pp. 129 f. 

2 Thuc. VI.88 7-10. Note the phrase dliowree acpiai xaxd t 6 ^yevig 

^oriBeXv, 

3 See Plut. Timoleon II. i; Diod. XVI.65.1. For the date see Westlake, JiJP 
Ixx 1949, 73. In this paper Westlake shows (65-75) that the expedition went 
against the tyrants in Sicily, not against the Carthaginians, as Plutarch 
states. 

* See Westlake 74 and n. 28. ® Plut. Tim. III.i; Diod. loc. cit. 

® Plut. Tim. VIIL4. 

7 Plut. Tim. XXIII.I. 
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mother city is strongly emphasized*^ He remarks approvingly 
(XXXILi f) that Corinth did not make use of the opportunity 
for aggrandizement when asked to send in new settlers, and if 
his picture could be accepted as accurate Corinth would be seen 
as a supreme but helpful mother city. However, careful study of 
Plutarch’s account by Westlake has shown that it and its 
sources make certain misrepresentations.^ Among these must be 
set Plutarch’s description of the attitude of Corinth. For Corinth 
showed in fact little interest in the expedition, and it is rather 
Timoleon’s loyalty and propaganda that is reflected in the 
tendency of our sources to give the credit for the enterprise to 
the Corinthians,^ 

It is also true that the Syracusan decision to use a Corinthian 
general in future foreign wars may be rather an expression of 
gratitude, or possible safeguard against the danger of domestic 
tyrants,^ than a recognition of any Corinthian right. On the 
other hand, this decision, the request for help in the first place, 
and the acceptance of new settlers from Corinth, are all finally 
based on the relationship of Syracuse and Corinth as colony and 
mother city. And the words of the dedication on Timoleon’s 
victory monument at Corinth^ show that this relationship was 
consciously in the minds of the participants in the events. The 
inscription is only partly preserved, but the allies named are, 
except the Sikeliots, Corinth and her colonies, and Corinth is 
called the founder (^rtcrriy^a). 

It may be that the Spartan help given to Taras in 346 should 
be regarded as similar to Corinth’s support of Syracuse. 
Diodorus (XVI.62.4 f) says explicitly that the appeal for help 
and its success were both due to Taras’ position as a colony of 

lE.g. Il.i; III.i. 

2 The paper cited above showed one of Plutarch’s misrepresentations. In 
C^xxxii 1938, 65-74, Westlake showed that Plutarch’s sources were two: 
Timaeus’ history and a biography mainly interested in ethos. He therefore 
concludes that the main political events may be accepted as true, but the 
motives given by Plutarch must be treated more warily. 

® See Westlake, Camb. Hist. Jour, vii 1942, 75 f. Wentker, Sizilien und 
Athen, (Heidelberg 1956), 11-14, takes Plutarch’s account at its face value, 
and overemphasizes the effect of presumed family connections between the 
aristocracy of Corinth and Syracuse, Since both cities had been through 
many vicissitudes, and about 400 years had passed since the colony was 
founded, the effect of such family connections should not be exaggerated. 

^ The latter possibility was suggested to me by Sir Frank Adcock. 

® See J. H. Kent, Hesperia xxi 1952, 9 ff; for the text, 13. 
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Sparta, but since Strabo (VI.280) equates the appeal with 
Others to peoples unrelated to Taras, it is legitimate to ask 
whether the special motives given by Diodorus are not simply 
his own ideas. The rather mediocre support of Sparta’s cause by 
Taras in the Peloponnesian War^ does not imply specially close 
relations between the two cities. 

Many of the aspects of Corinth’s relations with Corcyra have 
already been touched on incidentally, but it is worth assembling 
all the material together, because Corcyra is the best docu¬ 
mented example of a colony which was often hostile to its 
metropolis. We have seen that Herodotus (111,49.1) could state 
that Corinth and Corcyra had been hostile to each other since 
the foundation of the colony, and the first that we hear of their 
relations is that they fought a sea-battle in c. 664, the first Greek 
naval battle known to Thucydides ( 1 .13.4). Thucydides him¬ 
self gives no information about the causes or circumstances of 
the battle.^ This has not deterred modern writers from assuming 
that it was a Corcyrean attempt to become independent of 
Corinth.® Such an assumption presupposes that Corcyra was 
established as a dependent colony of Corinth, though there is 
no evidence for such a conclusion,^ In fact various slight indica¬ 
tions suggest that the idea of a war of independence is out of 
place. 

It is in the first place very unlikely that Corinth would have 
allowed a subject colony to build a navy capable of challenging 
her own, and if Herodotus’ words are strictly accurate and 
Corcyra was refractory from the beginning, it is even more im¬ 
probable. This argument is strengthened by the rarity of war¬ 
ships for naval battles in those days.^ Secondly, the reception of 

^ It is true that Taras refused to allow the Athenian fleet even to anchor 
and take water (Thuc. VI.44.2), and gave Gylippus a friendly reception 
(VI. 104.2) 5 but these are passive acts, and the Tarentine ships mentioned in 
the Peloponnesian fleet sent to Euboea in 411 (VIII.91.2) are hardly 
significant. By that time Athens’ weakness and the common Dorian stock 
would be sufficient reason for a modicum of support from Taras. Thus 
Thucydides does not differentiate Taras’ support from that of other states 
which were unrelated to Sparta. 

2 The ydQ of the succeeding sentence refers not to the sea-battle but to the 
implication in the previous two sentences that Corinth was the first Greek 
state to develop a navy. 

^ E.g. Dunbabin 56; Wade-Gery, CAH III.550. 

^ See below pp. 218 ff. 

^ Cf. Ure, The Origin of Tyranny, 321 f. 
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the Bacchiad exiles^ at Corcyra not many years after the battle 
suggests that it had not been accompanied by the bitterness 
engendered by wars of independence, for these same men had 
been the rulers of Corinth at the time of the battle. Although 
these arguments are inevitably uncertain, when combined with 
the improbability that Corcyra was a dependent settlement at 
the beginning, they have a certain weight. If the cause of the 
dispute was not a Corcyrean attempt to win independence, it 
may be that Corinth’s and Corcyra’s interests were already 
clashing in North-West Greece, as they did in later times. 

We have seen that the behaviour of Corcyra at the foundation 
of Epidamnus suggests that she was then on good terms with 
Corinth but independent of her. ^ There followed the period of 
definite Corinthian rule under Periander, when Corcyra’s 
status was comparable to that of the colonies founded by the 
tyrants.^ At this time Corcyreans may have joined various 
Corinthian colonies in the neighbouring region.^ 

It is clear from the next evidence for their political relations, 
which relates to the fifth century, that Corcyra had thrown off 
Corinthian control well before that time. The quarrel over 
Leucas^ shows that she was then the fully independent state 
that we know better in the second half of the fifth century. 
Differences with Corinth over three colonies, Leucas, Anac- 
torium and Epidamnus, are attested; it has been seen that there 
may have been a similar dispute over Apollonia. The details of 
their relations concerning three of these colonies are not known; 
but because of Thucydides’ narrative the affair of Epidamnus is 
especially informative.® 

The rebuff which Corcyra gave to the democrats of Epidam¬ 
nus was countered by their appeal to Corinth. The way 
Corinth seized the opportunity may be seen as characteristic of 
her behaviour in the area under discussion; partly because of 
her bad relations with Corcyra, she vigorously accepted the task 
of protecting Epidamnus, and sent troops and further settlers to 
the city. Corcyra’s protests and threats were ignored, and war 
followed. The defeat at Leucimme, and Corcyra’s consequent 
success in imposing her will on Epidamnus and attacking 


^ See Chapter VI. 

3 See Chapter III. 

® See above pp. 129 f. 


2 See Chapter III. 

^ See above pp. 129 ff. 
“ 1.24-55. 
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Corinthian allies^ only stimulated Corinth to greater efforts, but 
when she had almost succeeded in defeating Corcyra at Sybota 
the Athenian ships saved the day for their new ally. As some 
consolation the Corinthians took Anactorium on the way home. 

Such a serious and lasting quarrel between Corinth and her 
colony might be expected to show a fundamental division. It is 
therefore surprising that the Corinthians hoped to influence 
their Corcyrean prisoners by good treatment so as to win the 
island over to friendly relations.^ In 427 these hopes were tem¬ 
porarily fulfilled when the resulting pro-Peloponnesian party 
actually induced the state to decree that Corcyra should be¬ 
come friendly with the Peloponnesians as she had been in the 
past.^ This shows that neither side regarded their hostile rela¬ 
tions as inevitable and permanent, and, in fact, good relations 
at various times are attested. In addition to the period of 
Cypselus, they may be seen in Corcyra’s contribution to Timo- 
leon’s expedition. Herodotus could not know the latter, but 
even so his words should not be accepted quite literally, for 
Corinth and Corcyra were not unceasing enemies from the 
time of the colony’s foundation. 

A comparison of Syracuse and Corcyra with the colonies of 
the tyrants reveals the following differences. Syracuse and 
Corcyra were probably not founded as dependent settlements; 
their coinage is quite distinct from Corinth’s; and there is no 
evidence for Corinth’s political supremacy over them except in 
the reign of Periander, when Corcyra was under his control. At 
this time Corcyra was in the same position as the colonies of the 
tyrants, which may show that the essential difference between 
these colonies and the pre-tyrant foundations was one of size 
and power. The colonies of the tyrants were never comparable 
with Corinth in these respects; both Syracuse and Corcyra 
were.^ As a result political dependence was practically out of 
the question, and when their interests clashed a real quarrel 
could result, as on several occasions between Corinth and 
Corcyra. The difference is not less important for being one of 
practice rather than theory: Syracuse and Corcyra were ob¬ 
viously not part of Corinth’s colonial empire. But if all the 

1 Thuc. I.55.1. 2 Thuc. iri.70.1 f. 

^ Cf. Corinth’s resentment at Gorcyra’s wealth and strength; see Thuc. 
r.25.4. 
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colonies of Corinth were in principle similar, we can under¬ 
stand the character of the complaints against Gorcyra, in 
which she is unfavourably compared with the other colonies.^ 

Corcyra and her colonies 

Corcyra’s relations to her colonies seem to offer a close 
parallel to the relationship between Corinth and her colonial 
empire. As has been seen^ Corcyra was the metropolis of 
Epidamnus, though Corinthian settlers were among the 
colonists,^ and participated in the colonies of Leucas, Anac- 
torium and Apollonia. Her relations with Leucas and Anac- 
torium can only be conjectured from the information discussed 
above that she had kept up relations with her colonists and it 
was of interest to her that they should not fall completely under 
Corinthian influence. 

The coinage of Apollonia has been mentioned in an earlier 
part of this chapter, where it was seen to imply that Apollonia’s 
connection with Corcyra was similar to that of Ambracia or 
Leucas with Corinth. The same inference may be made about 
Epidamnus’ relations with Corcyra, for the first coins of 
Epidamnus bear exactly the same relationship to the coins of 
Corcyra as the first coins of Apollonia. The only difference is 
that they are not so rare as those of Apollonia, which may be 
explained by the possibility suggested above, that Corinthian 
influence in Apollonia caused the first issue of coins to cease 
soon after it began. But as inferences about political status 
drawn from coins must always be uncertain, it is fortunate 
that Corcyra’s relations with one of these colonies, Epidamnus, 
are more clearly illuminated by Thucydides’ narrative. 

Epidamnus’ relations with the mother city are revealed par¬ 
ticularly in the appeal to Corcyra and in Corcyra’s reaction 
when the colony handed itself over to Corinth. The ruling 
democratic party appealed to Corcyra, as the mother city 
[wQ fjLrjXQonohv ovaav; 1.24.6), to save them from destruction by 
effecting a reconciliation between them and the exiled oli¬ 
garchs and by bringing to an end the war with the surrounding 
native population. This may be seen as an example of the kind 
of intervention expected by a colony from its mother city. 
Corcyra’s rejection of the appeal is to be explained by reference 

^ Thuc, ibid, and I.38. ^ In Chapter III. ^ Thuc, I.24.2. 
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to the passage L26.3, which describes how the oligarchic exiles 
from Epidamnus came to Corcyra, pointed to the tombs of their 
ancestors, appealed to the claims of kinship, and persuaded the 
Corcyreans to reinstate them. Presumably Corcyrean sym¬ 
pathies were with the oligarchs from the beginning. 

The appeal of the oligarchs is a vivid illustration of the way in 
which kinship provided the fundamental basis for the relations 
between colony and mother city. It is probably right to see in 
the oligarchs of Epidamnus the descendants of the first settlers 
from Corcyra,^ who had become the aristocracy of the colony 
and provided a close link with the mother city. But it should be 
noted that Corcyra was not so concerned with the affairs of 
Epidamnus that she felt the need to intervene to prevent the 
exile of the party she favoured.® She was prepared to let 
Epidamnus work out its own salvation, and to allow the oli¬ 
garchs to fend for themselves, until the intervention of Corinth 
stimulated vigorous action, including a demand for their re- 
instatement. 

Corcyra’s reaction to Corinth’s intervention is partly to be 
understood, as has been seen, by reference to the other colonies 
of the area in which Corinth had attempted to make her in¬ 
fluence supreme. But it also shows that Corcyra considered that 
Epidamnus could be lost and won; to some degree, therefore, 
they regarded the city as under their control. The Corcyreans 
also felt that their title to Epidamnus would win the day, for 
they were willing to submit the dispute to arbitration; though 
this may show confidence in Spartan support® as well as a just 
cause, for both the arbitrators suggested, Delphi and cities of the 
Peloponnese, might be expected to follow Sparta’s lead. 

The way in which Epidamnus handed itself over to Corinth 
may also be seen as an illustration of the relations of colonies to 
mother cities, at least in this area. The question to Delphi, si 
TtoLQodoisv KoQivdioig trjv ndXiv cog ohcKjxalg^ ( 1 .25.1), Delphi’s 
Tiaqabovvai Kal‘^sfiovag noisXadai^ (ibid.), and Corinth’s 

® As Wentker, SizUien md Athen, 11 f, though his reconstruction of the 
political developments in Epidamnus is more hypothetical than his language 
suggests. 

“ I owe this observation to the late Professor Gomme. 

®SeeThuc. I.28.1. 

* ‘If they should hand over the city to the Corinthians as foimders.’ 

® ‘Hand the city over and make them your leaders.’ 
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subsequent actions to protect and reinforce the colony all show 
that real political supremacy was accorded the mother city. It 
is not unreasonable to add Corinth’s claim that she founded the 
colonies ini xo) '^ys/ioveg re elvai xal ra slxoxa davpcdCeaOaL^ 
(1.38.2)5 and conclude that the position of the mother city here 
implied was hegemonial.^ 

To use such a word does not imply agreement with Wentker’s 
theory that this hegemonial position was based on a connection 
of service between the nobility of the colony and that of the 
metropolis, by which the nobihty of the colony became the 
‘^Gefolgschaft’ of the 'Adelsfamilien’ in the mother city.® On the 
basis of this conception he assumes that Corinth’s action in 
sending further settlers to the colony was intended to provide an 
aristocracy in the colony bound to Corinth in such a relation¬ 
ship. This somewhat far-fetched idea is made untenable by the 
fact that Epidamnus was under a democratic regime. 

If Epidamnus provides a typical example of Corcyra’s rela¬ 
tions to her colonies, it may be said that Corcyra kept up a close 
connection with her colonies and that she regarded her in¬ 
fluence over them as a matter of importance and justified by her 
position as mother city. On the other hand they were certainly 
not parts of the Corcyrean state, and their internal affairs at 
least were their own concern. Such relations justify the con¬ 
clusion that the exact similarity in their coinage between two of 
Corcyra’s colonies and some of Corinth’s reflects a similarity of 
status. Corinth’s relations with her dependent colonies were not 
unique. 

The evidence about Corinth’s relations with her colonies, and 
especially with those founded by the tyrants in the North-West, 
has shown that they were founded with imperial intentions and 
remained in close connection with Corinth and under her 
domination. Corcyra’s colonies seem to have had a very closely 
similar status but these were in the same area and also closely 

^ ‘In order to be leaders and receive reasonable respect.’ 

® As H. Schaefer, Staatsform und Politik, 225 f, who very justly compares 
Epidamnus’ action with that of Plataea in seeking the protection of Athens. 
The words that Herodotus uses (VI. 108.2-4) are very similar to those of 
Thucydides, and it is clear that Plataea delivered herself into Athens’ power 
in return for Athenian protection, 

^ SizUien und Athen 13 f. 
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connected racially to Corinth, It is, therefore, more important 
to see if Corinth’s relations with her colonies are markedly 
different from the relations of other Greek colonies and mother 
cities. 

It has been seen that Athens founded colonies to further her 
imperial aims,^ but these were rather later than those of 
Corinth, and their relations to Athens are still to be discussed. 
However, in Chapter V several examples were noted of colonies 
in a definitely subordinate position regarding their mother city, 
such as those of Thasos, Sybaris and Syracuse. It was seen that 
when the distance between the colony and metropolis was 
small the colony tended to come under the mother city’s close 
control, so that in some cases its independent existence is in 
doubt. The Corinthian dependent colonies were definitely 
separate communities, but they too were so closely connected 
with Corinth as to count in a general way as her possessions. 

Except for Chalcis and Molycrium the colonies are not par¬ 
ticularly close to Corinth geographically, but the same factor, 
ease of communication, may have made their position similar 
to that of colonies founded at a much smaller distance from 
their mother cities. The character of Corinth’s colonization is 
to be understood in the light of Thucydides’ information 
(L13.2, 5) that Corinth was very early a considerable naval 
power. From the beginning frequent intercourse was possible 
with her colonies, and this would allow her to control them. 
This is the practical difference between Corinth and many other 
mother cities to which we should attribute any special character 
in her colonization, not the legal or formal differences postu¬ 
lated by some scholars, which have been seen to be unsupported 
by evidence. 

It has been seen that the colonists were not citizens of Corinth, 
and there is no explicit evidence for mutual citizenship, as there 
is in the case of Miletus. However, Corinth could send settlers to 
her colonies, so that freedom of movement between colony and 
metropolis also existed within this group. 

The position of Corinth’s colonies seems to have lain some¬ 
where between autonomy and absorption in the state of 
Corinth. Such a status is difficult to define, and the quarrel be¬ 
tween Corinth and Corcyra partly sprang from this indefinite- 

^ See Chapter III. 
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ness. Corinth not only felt that she had political rights over 
Epidamnus because it was, they claimed, their colony just as 
much as Corcyra’s, but she also hated Gorcyra because Cor- 
cyrean independence and strength seemed an insult. These 
ideas, which Thucydides records, are particularly valuable, not 
only in themselves, but also because they can be tested against 
evidence for the practical position of the colonies. Just as the 
position was in practice neither freedom nor complete subjec¬ 
tion so Corcyra could argue that colonies were sent out not to be 
the slaves, but to be the equals of those who stayed behind,^ 
while Corinth maintained that she established colonies not to be 
insulted by them, but to be their leaders and receive reasonable 
respect (1.38.2). 

Such generalizations go to the heart of the problem of a 
Greek colony’s political position regarding its mother city. But 
the very fact that both Corinth and Corcyra discuss the rela¬ 
tionship in such general terms suggests that political relations 
between Corinth and her colonies were not a matter of precise 
arrangement. On the other hand, religious relations evidently 
were. The only detailed complaints against Corcyra as an un- 
dutiful colony specify her failure to fulfil certain religious 
obligations to Corinth ( 1 .25.4). But these obligations should be 
discussed in the light of the general religious relationship be¬ 
tween Greek colonies and their mother cities, which forms part 
of the subject of the next chapter. 

cm . . enl dovloi aXXd im r 3 6 /jioIoi role XsmoiJ,hoig slvai] 1 . 34 . 1 . 



CHAPTER VIII 


ARGOS, CNOSSUS, TYLISSUS, 
AND RELIGIOUS RELATIONS 


I N THE early years of this century were found at Argos two 
large fragments of an inscription^ dated by its script to 
c. 45O3 which concerned Argos and the two Cretan cities, 
Cnossus and Tylissus. At about the same time there came to 
light at Tylissus one large fragment and a few small ones of an 
inscription of similar import and date.^ Although it was recog¬ 
nized that the documents found at Argos and Tylissus dealt 
with the same or similar matters,^ they were regarded as sepa¬ 
rate until Vollgraff suggested, in the last full-scale treatment,^ 
that they represented different parts of a single decree. Since 
the contents of the fragments found at Argos and Tylissus do 
not overlap,^ it cannot be proved that they belong to a single 
document, but the subject-matter and treatment are so similar® 
that Vollgraff’s view is highly probable, and even if he is wrong 
they cannot be separated in their historical significance. We 
shall therefore treat them as parts of a single decree."^ 

1 Tod 33; IC I.vm.4. 

2 IC I.xxx.i, The two inscriptions are Argos 39 a and 39 b in Jeffery, Local 
Scripts of Archaic Greece (p. 165). 

^ Cf. Kirsten, RE s.v. Tylissos 1723 ff: IC I pp. 58, 308. 

^W. Vollgraff, ‘Le decret d’Argos relatif k un pacte entre Knossos et 
Tylissos’, Verhand. d. K, Nederl, Akad. van Wetenschappen (Letterkunde), 
Nieuwe Reeks li 1948, no. 2. This book-length study supersedes all previous 
work, the references to which are given by Vollgraff in the notes to p. i. 
I shall refer to the document in Vollgraff’s notation, that is Roman numerals 
for the fragment, and Arabic for the line. It should be remarked that the 
inscription from Argos (Tod 33; /CI.viii.4) is Vollgraff’s fragment VI, the 
large fragment from Tylissus (/C I.xxx.i) his fragment V. For his view that 
all the fragments from Argos and Tylissus contain parts of a single decree, 
see pp. 3, 17. 

^ Although Vollgraff (6) considers that fragment III (from Tylissus) con¬ 
tains parts of lines 33 f. of fragment VI (from Argos), this seems to be 
mistaken; see Jeffery loc. cit. (n. 2). 

® Especially the mingling of political and military affairs with arrange¬ 
ments about cults; see Vollgraff, 17, who rightly says that this is the 
strongest argument in favour of his thesis. 

’ I print the text of the decree with a translation of the two main parts, 
V and VI, below in Appendix V. 
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The unusual character of the inscriptions found at Argos was 
immediately recognized A Provenance, dialect, script and the 
dating by Argive officials (VI.43 f) all show that they record 
an Argive decree, yet the decree mostly concerns relations 
between two Cretan cities, is in many ways similar to Cretan 
treaties,^ and even has occasional instances of Cretan dialect.^ 
The inscription found at Tylissus was also recognized to be an 
Argive decree in spite of its provenance. Script, dialect and the 
similarity to the document found at Argos made this certain, 
not to mention the implications of the appearance of Argives 
in the text, and the probable conclusion from the small frag¬ 
ment I;^ for this is recognizably the beginning® and contains the 
name Argive. The chief task in interpreting the documents has 
always been to explain why Argos should pass a decree of 
Cretan character about Cretan arrangements. 

The most obvious explanation is that it is an example of 
arbitration. In his comparison with other Cretan treaties Voll- 
graff noted® that arbitration was quite common among them. 
But this cannot be an arbitration, to mention only one, quite 
incontestable, reason, because Argos is involved in the arrange¬ 
ments herself;’ an arbitrator is not an interested party.® 

Among the striking features of the document is the impor¬ 
tant religious element. For although the main subject of the 
decree is a peace treaty between Cnossus and Tylissus, there are 

^ The stones at Argos were discovered by Vollgraflf, and published by him 
in BCH xxxiv 1910, 331 fF; xxxvii 1913, 279 ff. To distinguish VollgrafF’s 
work I shall use the following abbreviations in this chapter: Vollgraff 
Verhand. for the work described above p. 154 n. 4: Vollgraff BCH 1910 and 
Vollgraff 1913. 

2 As Vollgraff noted with examples, BCH 1913, 282 ff. 

® See Vollgraff, 1910, 353; 1913, 307; Verhand. 73. In the last place 
Vollgraff goes back on his earlier views, and says that the ol of oi Kvoaioi 
(VT.33) is the sole ‘creticisme’ of the treaty. But his reasons for the exclusion 
of the other instances that he had collected earlier are rather weak. 

^ Tvxa\i 

^AQly'jeilo. The restorations of these opening lines by Vollgraff (see 
VerhandB^ 15 f) inevitably uncertain. 

® See Vollgraff, Verhand, 4. 

6 BCH 1913, 302 f. 

See, for the certain instances, V.8 ff, VI.37 f. 

® Scholars have generally recognized that the document is not an example 
of ordinary arbitration; cf. Vollgraff, BCH 1910, 334 f, Kirsten, Die Insel 
Kreta^ 16 f, RE s.v. Tyiissos 1725. Tod cautiously says (I, pp. 62 f) ‘mediation, 
or possibly arbitration, of Argos’. 
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several arrangements for sacrifices not only to Cretan, but also 
to Argive deities, and the decree was passed by the assembly 
for sacred matters.^ Thus not only does Argos decree the de¬ 
tailed arrangements of a treaty of peace and alliance between 
Cnossus and Tylissus, but her decree is a religious matter. 

In seeking an explanation for a connection between Argos 
and the Cretan cities which was bound up with religion, Voll- 
graff turned to the evidence that Argos was regarded as the 
metropolis of Crete. Whatever the true facts about the origin 
of the Dorian settlers of Crete in the period of the migrations, 
both literary and numismatic evidence show that in the classical 
period Argos was regarded as at least one of the centres from 
which they came.^ Vollgraff suggested that this belief was the 
reason for the decree.® The two Cretan cities wanted to establish 
peaceful relations, and turned to Argos as their mother city, 
in order to have a higher, external guarantor of their arrange¬ 
ments. 

According to this explanation Argos is in the background 
and the basis for the document is an agreement between 
Cnossus and Tylissus. The provisions which refer to two parti¬ 
cipants without naming them are taken to imply an earlier text 
drawn up between Cnossus and Tylissus,^ and the Cretan 
character and dialect forms are similarly explained. The great 
advantage of such an explanation is that it seems to cover all 
the facts, and accounts for Argos’ role and the religious charac¬ 
ter of the agreement. It is not surprising, therefore, that Voll- 
graff’s thesis has been accepted by other students of Greek 
inscriptions® and Cretan affairs.® It is not, however, capable 
of final proof, which could only be provided by an explicit 

^ We may assume this, since the amendment was passed by that body: 
dXiaiai edo^s xai rdiv lagcov; VI.44 f. The assembly raw iagdw is well explained 
by Vollgraff, Verhand. 89, who compares the Athenian arrangement that the 
last two regrilar assemblies in a prytany had to deal first with sacred matters 
(rd fegd); see Arist. Ath. Pol. 43.6 and Sandys’ note ad loc. {Aristotle's Con¬ 
stitution of Athens^, 173). 

^ The evidence is briefly collected by Kirsten, RE s.v. Tylissos 1725. For 
a full discussion see Vollgraff, Verhand. 91-102, who also maintains from the 
evidence for identical cults that these Cretan cities were in fact colonized 
from Argos. 

® First in BCH 1910, 334. 

^ a. Tod r p. 63; ic r p. 58. 

^ As Tod, if cautiously, I pp. 62 f; Guarducci, IC I pp. 58; 308. 

® Especially Kirsten, Die Insel Kreta, 16 ff; RE s.v. Tylissos 1723 ff. 
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Statement in the document itself that Argos was the mother 
city of Cnossus and Tylissus.^ 

Since Vollgraff’s explanation cannot be proved right others 
must be considered. A very different interpretation of the 
decree was put forward by Kahrstedt,^ who is followed by 
Gschnitzer in a recent discussion of the subject.^ According to 
Kahrstedt the document represents a treaty between only two 
independent states, Argos and Cnossus. Tylissus is a foreign 
possession of Argos, and this accounts for Argos’ interest in 
regulating the arrangements between Cnossus and Tylissus. 
This suggestion was not considered worthy of comprehensive 
refutation by Vollgraff,^ but since the relations of Argos, 
Cnossus and Tylissus would not belong to the subject of the 
present study, if it were correct, I discuss the matter in detail in 
Appendix V below. There I show, firstly, that the provisions of 
the decree prove that Tylissus was an independent state, not a 
piece of Argive territory, and, secondly, that the document 
cannot be taken as an agreement between two states only, 
Cnossus and Argos, Each of these demonstrations destroys 
Kahrstedt’s case. We have noted the advantages in Vollgraff’s 
interpretation. Since the only other interpretation that has been 
proposed is clearly unsatisfactory, we may follow Vollgraff in 
regarding Argos’ position as metropolis of the Cretan cities as 
the underlying reason for the decree. 

On this interpretation the document represents one of the 
most important epigraphical additions to the evidence for the 
relations between colonies and mother cities. In the first place 
it shows that the two Cretan colonies acknowledged the general 
primacy of Argos, which gave the mother city the authority to 
establish the conditions for their agreement. It appears that the 
two cities had been at enmity,^ and this may have been an 

^ It is true that Vollgraff restores TlvXiaiov dnoimv "AQye- 

i 6 \v 

in lines 3 f of fragment I, but for a phrase which is not a formula too much 
has to be supplied for any suggestion to command much confidence. 

2 iT/ioxxxiv 1942, 72-91. 

3 Abhdngige Orte im griech. Altertum, ch. 10. 

^ Gf. Verhand, 91, where he says, with some justice, ‘Je consid^re les 
solutions de Kahrstedt comme infirmees par Tensemble de mon commen- 
taire.’ 

® See VI.25 ff and Vollgraff Verhand, 56 ff. These provisions about 
boundaries imply territorial disputes. 
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added reason for their recourse to Argos. If they regarded them¬ 
selves as related by origin, their quarrel would have the shame 
attached to strife between related cities, and their mother city 
would be particularly suitable as a mediator. The situation 
would be comparable to that of Neapolis and Thasos discussed 
above,^ where Paros may have arranged for their reconcilia¬ 
tion. 

The character of Argos’ supremacy emerges fairly clearly 
from the document. If it is right to interpret the provision that 
Argos is to have a third of the votes in decisions about striking 
new alliances (V.g ff) as showing that Argos was to be the 
guarantor of the agreement,^ her position was not that of a 
temporary mediator. Her authority over the affairs of Cnossus 
and Tylissus was intended to persist. This suits the general im¬ 
plications of the decree. Argos’ primacy seems to be something 
accepted as normal by all parties, for, though the decree is 
incomplete, it gives the impression that it was not necessary 
to comment on the relationship of the three cities.^ Another 
general observation of importance is that there is no sign in the 
document that Argos’ actions were motivated by self-interest. 
Apart from the offerings to her great deity^ she appears to have 
gained no advantage from the agreement. This is, therefore, not 
an example of control exercised over colonies by a mother city 
for her own imperial ends. 

A possible parallel to Argos’ relationship with Cnossus and 
Tylissus may be found in the relations between Achaea and her 
colonies in Southern Italy, Polybius relates (IL39 1-4) that 
after the destruction of the Pythagorean Clubs there followed 
every sort of disturbance in Magna Graecia. Embassies then 
arrived from Greece offering their services as peacemakers, but 
it was the Achaeans who won the confidence of the cities of 
Magna Graecia and were entrusted with the task of ending 
their troubles. Polybius’ intention in telling this tale is to show 
that the Achaeans possessed from an early date a very good 
political system. He does not mention Achaea’s position as 
metropolis of many of the cities where the Pythagorean Clubs 

^ See Chapter V. ® As Kirsten, RE s.v. Tylissos 1725. 

® The uncertainty of Vollgraff’s restoration T\vXiaLov dnoixov ^AQyeLojv 
is emphasised above, p. 157 n. i. 

^ VI.16 f. Hera in the Heraeum is, of course, the great goddess of Argos; 
see Appendix V. 
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are known to have flourished,^ but it would have weakened his 
argument about the excellence of the Achaean political system, 
and it may be regarded as possible that the Achaean interven¬ 
tion was accepted because of the relationship between Achaea 
and her colonies.^ 

This seems all the more likely in view of Polybius’ immedi¬ 
ately subsequent information (II-SQ-Sf) that Groton, Sybaris 
and Caulonia formed a league modelled on that of the Achaeans, 
having the same league temple and god (Zeus Homarios), the 
same customs {bOlgixovq)^ the same laws and the same con¬ 
stitution. All three cities were Achaean colonies,^ but again 
Polybius does not mention this connection. However, the exact 
copying of the political arrangements of the mother country, 
and even more the choice of the same god, suggest that the 
cities were not only conscious of their origin, but also in contact 
with their metropolis. In view of this, the mediation of Achaea, 
which occurred some time before,^ may be compared with 
Argos’ supervision of the affairs of Cnossus and Tylissus. It 
seems to have been similarly disinterested, and to have been 
designed to bring about peaceful relations between quarrelling 
colonies. 

The second important aspect of the relationship between 
colony and mother city illustrated by the Argive decree is 
religious. It provides for the colonies to make a joint sacrifice 
of a cow to Argive Hera before the Hyacinthia (VI.4 f).^ 
Machaneus, on the other hand, (VI.29) seems certainly to have 
beenaCnossian god,® and Poseidon in lutos (VI. 15) is connected 

1 Notably of Groton, the centre of it all; see K. von Fritz, Pythagorean 
Politics in Southern Italy^ especially ch. V. 

2 This possibility is noted by Walbank, Commentary on Polybius I.225. 

® See Dunbabin 24, 27 f. 

^ Polybius gives no date, but only states (IL39.5) that the copying of the 
federal arrangements of the Achaeans occurred some time after (/^sra rivag 
Xqovovg) the Achaean intervention. The dates of both events are fully dis¬ 
cussed iDy Walbank, Commentary on Polybius I 224 ff. It seems most probable 
that the Achaean intervention took place ‘some time, but not very long, 
before the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War’ (von Fritz 79), and the copy¬ 
ing of Achaean institutions before 417, when the Spartans set up oligarchies 
in Achaea; see Walbank 224 f. 

® Tdt Heqai iv ^Eqaioi dvsv pov deXeilav dii(por\eQOvlQ xloivdi, Odev Ss nqo 
fOLKLv6[LOV. . . . 

® See Appendix V. He is, however, apparently in origin an Argive deity; 
sec Vollgraff, Verhand. 59 f. 
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by Vollgraff^ with. Mount Juktas, which is near Tylissus. 
However, Poseidon was very important at Argos, ^ where there 
was also a cult of Ares and Aphrodite,^ to whom offerings are 
also to be made (VI,34 f). But as some of these offerings were 
almost certainly to Cretan deities, and all may have been, it is 
advisable to regard the offering to Hera as the only definite 
example in the decree of sacrifices by colonies to the gods of the 
metropolis. 

The sacrifice to the goddess of the mother city may mark, as 
Vollgraff writes,^ T’etroite union des deux colonies et leur 
dependance de la metropole', but it is worth noting that it 
occurs among several other arrangements for sacrifices, and it 
bears the signs of being an innovation. It is necessary, for in¬ 
stance, to specify the nature and the time of the sacrifice to 
Hera. It may be right to conclude that mutual sacrifices be¬ 
tween allied states were common Cretan practice, and the 
colonies were making the offering at Argos for the first time. 
If that is so, the offering does not reveal earlier practices, but 
ideas current at the time. However, other examples of such 
religious connections show that they were a regular and im¬ 
portant part of the relationship between colonies and mother 
cities. 

We have already seen that when Thucydides describes 
(1.25,4) how the Gorcyreans neglected their mother city the 
only precise shortcoming that he mentions is their failure to 
fulfil certain religious obligations. Tor they neither gave the 
customary offerings at the common festivals, nor did they give 
the first portion of the sacrifice to a Corinthian, as the other 
colonies did.’ The second part of this sentence is the only evi¬ 
dence that it was normal at sacrifices in the colonies to give the 
first portion to a citizen of the metropolis, but evidence for such 
a practice could be expected to be rare, especially if it was 
traditional and generally accepted, so that it need not be denied 
general application. When the scholiast adds in explanation 
Tor it was customary to bring the chief priest from the metro¬ 
polis’, he gives away his misunderstanding of the phrase, and 
his information is therefore suspect. It too is unsupported by 
other evidence, and since it is a rather more striking practice 

^ BCH 1913, 296; Verhand. 49 f. 2 Paus. ILxv.5; xxii.4. 

® See Paus. II.xxv.i. ^ Verhand. 51. 
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than that recorded by Thucydides it seems dangerous to accept 
it on the evidence of a single late and doubtful passage.^ 

The exact meaning of the first phrase in Thucydides’ sen- 
tence is not agreed. Thucydides’ words are iv TtavrjyvQeab raig 
Kotvaig didovrsg yega rd vo/nt^ojitevay and the scholiast on the 
passage explained the ysQa as the rights of proedria and the 
like in the festivals of the colony. His explanation was ac¬ 
cepted by the early writers about the colony-metropolis rela¬ 
tionship, ^ and the fact that Thucydides is certainly referring to 
sacrifices in the colony in the second part of the sentence is in 
its favour. The practice would then be comparable with the 
privileges enjoyed by Milesians in Olbia,^ However, Diesterweg 
explained the phrase as referring to gifts or offerings brought to 
the festivals of the metropoHs by colonists.^ The description 
navTjyvQeai raig Koivaig certainly seems more suitable for festivals 
of the metropolis in which the colonies took part. Since there are 
parallels to support both interpretations, it is perhaps impos¬ 
sible to choose with certainty between them, but the larger 
quantity of analogous instances is in favour of Diesterweg’s 
view. 

We have already noted® that arrangements were made in the 
foundation decree for Brea for the colonists to make regular 
offerings at Athens’ great festivals.® Colonies of Miletus had 
similar obligations to Apollo of Didyma, though the evidence 
refers to Hellenistic times.'^ In these instances the evidence is 
explicit that the colonies were to make regular offerings as a 
duty, which is also the implication of Thucydides’ words, on 
Diesterweg’s interpretation. In view of this, individual offerings 
of which we have record may perhaps be regarded as part of a 
regular duty. 

The earliest definite example of an offering by a colony to the 
gods of its metropolis is the seventh-century dedication by 
Gela to Athena of Lindus.® The words of the dedication FeXmioi 

^ It was accepted by the earlier writers; cf. de Bougainville, op. cit., 38; 
but Diesterweg, op. cit., 25, is already suspicious of it. 

2 As, e.g., by Raoul-Rochette 43; see above p. xviii n. i, 

® Tod 195.11 f; see above Chapter VI. 

* Op. cit., p. 24. ® See Chapter IV. 

® Tod 44.10 f. ^ See above p. 108 with n. i. 

® See Lindian Chronicle XXV, in Lindas^ Fouilles d^Acropole^ //, Inscriptions, 
by Chr. Blinkenberg; cf. Dunbabin 113. On the question of the chronicle’s 
reliability see above, p. 20 n. 4. 
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Ta[i] ^Adavaiai rdi UaxQcoLaL.. A show both that the offering 
came from the state of Gela and that the goddess was expressly 
regarded as a deity of the fatherland.^ The offering of Deino- 
menes, the father of Gelon, to Athena Lindia^ in the middle of 
the sixth century is rather different, as coming from an in¬ 
dividual Geloan, but the offerings of Acragas to the same 
goddess in the latter half of the sixth century are, like the early 
one from Gela, from the whole community.^ 

Pausanias (III.xiL5 f) mentions a statue of Athena at Sparta, 
which was said to have been dedicated by the colonists of Taras, 
but his words (o tovq sg ^IraXiav rs Tcal Tdqavra djcoiKiodevrag 
dvadsLvai Myovai) make it possible that it was supposed to have 
been dedicated by the first settlers,^ If that is so it is unlikely 
that the tradition was correct, as an dyalfxa of Athena of the end 
of the eighth century® would have required rather more careful 
description by Pausanias.’ It may, therefore, be assumed either 
that the attribution to Taras was incorrect, or that Pausanias’ 
wording is simply a description of the inhabitants of Taras at 
some period considerably after the foundation.® 

A large and expensive dedication to Hera of Samos by two 
Perinthians is recorded in an interesting archaic inscription.^ 
At first sight it seems to be a dedication by private individuals, 
but M. Guarducci contends that we should regard it as emana¬ 
ting from the state of Perinthus.^® Apart from a new reading, 

^ ‘The Geloans to Athena of the fatherland. . ..’ 

2 As Blinkenberg remarked in his note ad loc. in Die lindische Tempel- 
chronik (Bonn 1915). 

® See Lindian Chronicle XXVI 11 , and Dunbabin 483. 

^ Lindian Chronicle XXVII, XXX. One (XXVII) is from Phalaris, but, 
as ruler, he represented Acragas. 

® This view of the phrase’s meaning is taken by Jones (Loeb), who trans¬ 
lates ‘which is said to have been dedicated by those who left for Tarentum 
in Italy’. 

® The traditional date of the foundation of Taras is 706, It is accepted as 
approximately correct by Dunbabin (31) and Berard (169f). 

’ Gf. his remarks about the wooden statue of Hermes Gyllenius in Arcadia, 
VIII.xvii.2 f. Frazer’s note ad loc. mentions the many other places where 
Pausanias remarks on wooden statues; see Pausanias^ description of Greece 

IV ,245 ff 

® As Frazer translates, Ip. 151. 

^ First published by IGaffenbach in MitL d. deutsch, arch, Inst, vi 1953, 
15-20; cf. Jeffery, Local Scripts of Archaic Greece 365 (no. 35). Klaffenbach 
argues for a date in the decade 580-570, but Jeffery would put it ‘r. 525’ 
(P- 371)-. . 

Studi in onoredi Aristide Calderini e Roberto Paribeni I (Milan 1956) 23-27. 
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which cannot be accepted,^ she argues from the analogies of 
colonies which made offerings to the metropolis as a regular 
duty and from the most unusual statement of the exact cost of 
the dedication. She envisages an agreement by which the colony 
was obliged to make a dedication of this value, and the delega¬ 
tion of the task to the two men named. This seems a possible 
hypothesis, though it is without specific support in the text 
itself. At the least we have a clear and fairly early example of 
a dedication by colonists to the great deity of the mother city. 

There is a fourth-century inscription concerning the rela¬ 
tions of Epidaurus and its colony Astypalaea,® which provides 
for the colonists to make offerings at the mother city. As the 
wording of the decree is striking it deserves to be quoted in full: 

Osoq. Tv%a ay add. edo^e rolg 
"EmdavQcoLQ ^Aaxmakamv- 
aiv ojioiKoiq ""ETZLdavQicov 
sovaiv Hal sveqyaraiQ dxe- 
Xeiav slfcev ndvxcov xai dav- 
Xiav Hal iv Iqdvai nal iv tio- 
Xe/iicoc Hal xaxd ydv xal xaxd 
ddlaaaav^ xal xd laQ[s]Ia xd 
xa>v Aaxv 7 taXa{i]e(Dv nsf^nsa- 
[d]at avv xd[i xdjv] ""Emdavqccov 
[Ttolfindc Hal Bvsv xoIq dsoilg] 

[xolg] h ""EmldavqcoL . . 

The express statement that Astypalaea was a colony of 
Epidaurus contradicts the information of Ps-Scymnus (55^) 

1 The enigma of lines 3/4, where the two dedicators are described as 

{sic) IIsqlvQlol, is perplexing; see KlafFenbach 17 f and Robert 
Bull 1959 no. 320 {REG bocii 1959, 225), who dismisses Guarducci’s 
attempted emendation. I suggest elsewhere in a detailed discussion of the 
crux that we should read o\j^kyii{^l^oc with KlafFenbach and Robert, and 
understand the word as referring to the tie of kinship between colonists and 
mother city; see JHS hoaav 1964. 

2 IG IV^. 1.47 and commentary. 

3 'Gods. Good Fortune. Decreed by the Epidaurians. Because the people 
of Astypalaea are colonists and benefactors of the Epidaurians, they shall 
have complete immunity from taxation and be inviolable both in peace and 
war both on land and sea; and the sacred offerings of the Astypalaeans shall 
be sent in the procession of the Epidaunans, and they shall sacrifice to the 
gods of Epidaurus.. . . ’ 
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that it was a colony of Megara, but the statement of the in¬ 
scription is to be preferred, because there are other indications 
that Astypalaea was settled from the Argolid. The dialect of its 
inscriptions points to such an origin/ and the sanctuary of 
Asclepius on Astypalaea^ suggests a connection with Epidaurus. 
It may be assumed that the island was a Dorian foundation 
from the Argolid of the migratory period, like Crete, Rhodes, 
Aegina and other islands. 

Among the privileges granted to the people of Astypalaea on 
the grounds that they were colonists and benefactors of Epi¬ 
daurus were the rights to send their offerings with the procession 
of the Epidaurians and to sacrifice to the gods of Epidaurus. 
There is little doubt that both were innovations, and it is in¬ 
teresting that the offerings decreed were privileges rather than 
a duty imposed on the colonists. In this the decree presumably 
reflects the special prestige of Epidaurus as a religious centre. 
The tone of the document and its express reference to Asty- 
palaea’s status as a colony of Epidaurus tell against any pre¬ 
sumption that the relations were based on more ancient 
practices. But they reveal the way in which the relationship of 
colony and mother city was regarded in the fourth century, and 
the evidence from other colonies shows that the religious pro¬ 
visions were in accordance with much more ancient traditional 
practices. 

The other privileges conferred on the people of Astypalaea, 
inviolability {asylia) and tax-immunity {ateleia)^wtrt commonly 
granted to foreign benefactors, either individuals or whole 
communities, though most of the evidence naturally comes 
from inscriptions of the fourth century or later.^ The grant of 
ateleia is comparable with the arrangements between Olbia 
and Miletus,^ while that of asylia implies strongly that Asty¬ 
palaea and Epidaurus had not kept up close relations before the 
time of the decree. 

These privileges are specific. The Argive decree about 

^ Gf. IG XII.3 p. 30 and GoUitz and Bechtel SGDIlll.i p. 20Q and notes 
to nos. 3459, 3472. 

2 See/GXII. 3 .i 67 . 6 . 

® These terms and the evidence for them are briefly discussed in Busolt, 
GriecL Staatskunde I 300; Busolt/Swoboda 1242 with notes i and 2; RE s.v. 
ateleia 1911. 

^ Tod 195.6, 17 f, 21 f; see above Ghapter VI. 
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Cnossus and Tylissus shows that the people of Cnossus and 
Tylissus also had privileges in their mother city. For the amend¬ 
ment (VI.44 f), by which the Tylissians who came to Argos 
were to receive the same treatment as the Cnossians, presum¬ 
ably refers to exemptions from exactions on foreigners and the 
like, though the privileges are not specified in the parts of the 
decree preserved. They may have been specified, as VollgrafF 
suggests,^ earlier in the decree, at the point where fragment V 
breaks off. He reads (V.34 f) ai h ev d[eL rig Kvoaiov evg "'A^yog-^ 
Whether or not this is right, the privileges enjoyed by the 
colonists who came to the mother city may be added to the 
aspects of the relationship for which the decree provides evi¬ 
dence. 

The relations between Argos, Cnossus and Tylissus attested 
by the inscriptions discussed are at the same time unpretentious 
and surprising. Unpretentious in that there is no far-reaching 
claim to control or exploit the colonies; surprising because they 
show that there were in the fifth century effective bonds be¬ 
tween a mother city and colonies settled in the migratory period. 
The relations do not depend either on special geographical 
proximity, like those of Thasos and her colonies, or on the 
ambitions of the mother city, like those of Corinth with hers; 
they are more to be compared with the kind of relations dis¬ 
cussed in Chapter VI, where the citizens of colonies and mother 
cities had mutual privileges without the influence of these 
special factors. As such they have great value in showing how 
close the bonds could be even when the metropolis had no 
imperial ambitions regarding the colonies, and also in showing 
the kinds of relations which were maintained in such circum¬ 
stances. The colonists had religious connections with the metro¬ 
polis, they had privileges in the metropolis when they went 
there, and, finally, they recognized the general primacy of the 
mother city, which gave her the authority to settle their 
affairs. 


1 Verhand, 39 f. 


2 ‘If [a Cnossian] comes [to Argos].’ 



CHAPTER IX 

ATHENS AND LATE IMPERIAL 
COLONIES 


A thens is most noticeably absent from the mother cities of 
the great colonizing movement in the eighth and seventh 
centuries. Her colonies belong to later times and are different 
in character from most of those founded in the earlier period. 
Some have already been discussed in Part I, as their founda¬ 
tions provided evidence about the role of the oikist and founda¬ 
tion decrees. 1 The imperial ambitions which were discerned to 
a greater or lesser extent in these foundations may be com¬ 
pared in this chapter with the colonies’ subsequent relations to 
Athens, to see how far they were actually realized. The rela¬ 
tions in the same period between other mother cities and 
colonies of comparable character will need to be set beside the 
Athenian material, before general comparisons can be made 
with the colonial relationships already discussed. 

But in addition to the colonies whose foundations were dis¬ 
cussed in Part I there is a great deal of other Athenian colonial 
activity of relevance to the present subject. Much of this was 
by means of the settlement of cleruchies. And since any dis¬ 
cussion of an Athenian colony begins with the question whether 
or not it was a cleruchy, the first part of this chapter must be 
devoted to the nature of the cleruchy and to its differentiation 
from other colonies. The place of the cleruchy in Greek coloni¬ 
zation should also emerge from such a discussion. 

The most far-going theory advanced in recent times about the 
relations between Greek colonies and their mother cities is 
Hampl’s thesis that when a colony was founded by the state its 
land remained the territory of the mother city, even when the 
colony itself formed a polls ‘im Rechtssinne’.^ Such a city was 
therefore a ‘Polls ohne Territorium’. This thesis appears to 

^ See Chapters IH and IV. 

= ‘Poleis ohne Territorium’, Klio xxxii 1939, 1-60. For the general state¬ 
ment about colonies see p. 6. 

166 
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demand over-formal legal distinctions which did not exist in 
Greek political life.^ Since the Greeks were advanced in 
political thought, a striking political concept supposed to explain 
Greek political circumstances, but not found in ancient writers, 
is inevitably suspect. However, it would not be justifiable in a 
study devoted to the colony-metropolis relationship to dismiss 
on general grounds alone so bold a theory about those rela¬ 
tions. As Athenian colonies of the fifth century form the main 
examples on which Hampl’s thesis is based, we may consider 
it in detail in this chapter with the colonies in question. 

Clemchies and doubtful cases 

The cleruchy of the fourth century and later times is well 
defined by the ancient evidence.^ It was a settlement of Athenian 
citizens living abroad, and was clearly described as such in 
inscriptions by titles like The Athenians living in Myrina’ or 
The Athenian demos in Imbros’,® by similar phrases in 
literary sources.^ In their local institutions the cleruchies copied 
Athens faithfully,^ and in every way they can be regarded as 
an extension of the Athenian state overseas.® 

However, this is not to deny that in practice the geographical 
separation from Athens made the cleruchy different from part 
of Attica, The effect of this separation is probably reflected in 
the variation in the ethnic applied by ancient writers to the 

^ Hampl is followed by Gschjiitzer, Abhdngige Orte im griech, AUertum^ 
passim, but otherwise his ideas have not won wide acceptance. Klirsten, for 
instance {RE s.v. Tylissos 1727) objected that they ignored the personal 
character of Greek states and Will rejects his conclusions {La Nouvelle Clio 
vi 1954, 413 ff), though without, on the whole, criticism in detail. Cf. also 
Habicht, Gnomon xxxi 1959, 704 ff. 

2 The accounts of cleruchies in RE s.v. TchjgovxoL and in Busolt/Swoboda 
1271-9 are sound and thorough. Recently Gschnitzer has treated them 
fully and carefully, as we know them after 400, Abhdngige Orte im griech. 
Altertum 98-112. 

® For these inscriptions see Busolt/Swoboda 1277 n. 4. 

^ E.g. [Arist.] Oec* II. 1347 a 18, ""ABrivaXoi de iv floTsidaia oIkowteq; 
[Dem.] VILio, where the wording is similar; cf. also Dem. XXIII. 103, 
where those inhabiting the Chersonese are called noXixai. 

^ Thus a cleruchy was described by Gilbert as ‘bis in die geringsten 
Details ein vollstandiges Klein-Athen’; see Handbuch d. griech. Staatsalter- 
thiimer (Leipzig 1881) 423. 

® The evidence to prove that cleruchies were regarded as territory of the 
Athenian state is given by Gschnitzer 99; it is not all of equal quality, but 
the conclusion is certain. 
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fourth-century general Athenodorus. Plutarch calls him an 
Imbrian {Phoc. XVIII.4), as does Aeneas Polior- 

cetes (24.10), but when Demosthenes wants to make a strong 
debating point, he writes (XXIII. 12) 6 ds drj ydvsi noUrrig 
'A 6 Yiv 6 b(DQOQ^ As Athenodorus also appears without distinguish¬ 
ing epithet in an inscription from Imbros,^ it seems right to 
interpret this variation, with Foucart,^ as showing that he came 
from a family of Athenian cleruchs on Imbros. Thus he was 
legally an Athenian citizen, but he could still be called "'Iju^Qtog 
because of the locality of his origin.^ 

In spite of this concession to the practical separation of a 
cleruchyfrom Athens, however, the legal position of the cleruchy 
in the fourth century is not to be disputed. But the sources for 
the cleruchies of the fifth century do not provide such un¬ 
equivocal evidence.^ Hence there are doubts not only about 
the status of individual settlements, but also on the whole 
question of the difference between a cleruchy and an apoikia. 
This evidence, therefore, requires more detailed consideration. 

The earliest cleruchy of which we have certain knowledge® is 
that described by Herodotus (V.77.2), which was settled on the 

1 ‘But he who is by race a citizen, Athenodorus. . . .’ ^ IG XII.8.48.9. 

® See BCH vii, 1883, 161 f, where the ancient references to Athenodorus 
are assembled. 

^ Note, by the way, that this is a further example to discourage modern 
scholars from drawing conclusions about legal citizenship from ethnics, 
Gf. Chapter IV. 

® Gschnitzer notes this (98 f), and rightly stresses that the evidence of the 
fourth century does not necessarily show the legal position of the fifth, when 
the form of the cleruchy might not have been so fixed. 

® The incomplete first Attic decree,/G I^.i (Tod ii, SEG X.i),has been 
thought to concern an Athenian cleruchy on Salamis, founded either under 
the tyrants or after their fall. However, this view was rejected in CAH IV. 16i 
n. 2, and it must be confessed that the contents of the document remain too 
uncertain for any definite conclusions; see my remarks in Proc. Class. Assoc. 
liii 1956, 28 f, where I show that the date is probably early in the fifth 
century and that it seems unlikely that it referred to cleruchs. On the other 
hand Hammond concludes (JNS bocvi 1956, 37 and n. 18) that Herodotus* 
description (VIII.95) of some hoplites on Salamis as yevog iovreg Adrjvaioc 
shows that they were generally called Salaminioi. If he is right they could 
be compared with Athenodoms and taken to show that there were cleruchs 
on Salamis by 480. The whole question of Salamis is complicated, and it 
does seem, owing to its geographical proximity to Athens, to have occupied 
a unique position, expressed, for instance in the archon for Salamis (Arist. 
Ath. Pol. 54.8), an office not paralleled among other Athenian possessions. 
There is a long and full note on questions about Salamis in Busolt/Swoboda 
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land of the Hippobotai of Chalcis in 506. In deciding the status 
of these cleruchs we should be chary of arguing from the ethnics 
used to describe them. For though Herodotus calls them 
Athenians when describing their part in the events of 490 
(VI. 100), it has been plausibly suggested that he called them 
Chalcidians before the Battle of Artemisium (VIII.1.2) and at 
Salamis (Vin.46.2).^ In any case arguments from ethnics are 
weak, as has been seen. The cleruchs’ position is illustrated more 
clearly by Herodotus’ statement (VI. 100.i) that when the 
Eretrians asked for Athenian support in 490, the Athenians 
replied that they could have the 4000 cleruchs. It seems likely 
that only Athenian citizens could have been used by the 
Athenian state in this way. If this conclusion is accepted, the 
most important characteristic of the cleruch, his retention of 
Athenian citizenship, is found in the first instance of which we 
know. 

In this instance the relation between the terms used and the 
circumstances described is satisfactory by modern standards. In 
keeping their original citizenship the cleruchs were a special 
type of colonist, and Herodotus uses the words xX'^qov%oQ (V.77.2) 
and x 2 . 7 ]Qovxeco (VI. 100.i) to refer to them. It is also apparent 
that official language at Athens in the fifth century recognized 
a distinction between a cleruchy and an apoikia; for in the in¬ 
complete inscription IG P 140 occur the words rat]g anoiKiaiQ 
Kai KhQoxta[Lg, It is, therefore, legitimate to assume that Attic 
inscriptions observe the distinction in their language. However, 
this is unfortunately not possible with literary sources, and the 
confusion, or rather untechnical language, of ancient writers 
has led to great variety in modern interpretations of their 
words. 

Plutarch, for instance, includes Thurii among the cleruchies 
{Per, XI.5), though this is obviously impossible in view of the 
mixed origin of the settlers. Andocides applies the word oTzomai 
to Naxos, the Chersonese and Euboea (IIL9), all of which con¬ 
tained cleruchies.2 Demosthenes called the fourth-century 

^ The suggestion is made by Grundy, The Great Persian War^ 320; see also 
.Hammond, JHS Ixxvi 1956, 37 n. 18, who argues the matter in detail. 

^ Pint. Per. XI.5 for Naxos; for the Chersonese XIX.i; Euboea, because, 
even if Hestiaea is left out of account, there was a clemchy at Chalcis in the 
second half of the fifth century; see Aelian, V.H. 6.1. On this point see the 
convincing treatment in ATL III.296 f. 
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clemchs of Potidaea djioLKot (PAzY. 11.20), although we know that 
they were cleruchs from an inscription/ and this at a time when 
the distinct form of the cleruchy was clear and fixed, and recog¬ 
nized by literary authorities, including Demosthenes himself 
on other occasions.^ 

But the most serious difficulties arise with Thucydides. Ehren- 
berg has shown convincingly that Thucydides can use the words 
apoikia and apoikos for cleruchy and cleruch. He employs the 
technical term cleruch (KlyjQovxog) on one occasion only, when 
he describes the establishment of the cleruchy on Lesbos after 
the Mytilenean Revolt (III. 50.2); and here he was clearly 
interested in the procedure involved.^ Ehrenberg’s arguments 
are strong, but he has not been universally followed,^ and since 
his thesis is of great importance for the present study the main 
examples on which it is based must be considered here. The 
settlements in question, yield, in any case, important informa¬ 
tion about Athenian colonization.® 

When Thucydides describes the Athenian settlement of Hes- 
tiaea in 446/5, he writes (Li 14.3) 'Eaxiaiag de eioiKiaavrsQ avrol 
(sc. oVMrjvaloc) rrjv yfjv Ea%ov,^ and in a passage referring to 411 
(VIII.95.7) he describes the settlers at Hestiaea^ as the Athen¬ 
ians themselves {avxol ^AQrivaioi), However, when he lists the 
Athenian allies at Syracuse he includes ""Eaxcatfjg ol iv Ev^ola 
^Eaxcaiav olxovvxsg cmoiKot ovxeg^ (VII.57.2).^ 

1 Tod 146. 

2 See above p. 167. 

3 Ehrenberg put forward his view first in Aspects of the Ancient World, 
ch. IX, but the matter is fully argued in CP xlvii 1952, 143 ff. 

^ ^eeATL III.285 n. 46, though this antedates, indeed provoked, Ehren- 
berg’s second study. 

® The question of the status of Athenian colonies in the fifth century has 
been discussed by Jones, Athenian Democracy, 169 ff, but as he bases his 
work largely on the treatment of ATL III.282--97 (see p. 168), which has 
been shown to be unsatisfactory by Ehrenberg (whose work Jones ignores), 
his study does not make another discussion superfluous. 

® ‘Having expelled the Hestiaeans they themselves (i.e. the Athenians) 
occupied the land.’ 

^ For the use of the name Oreos as equivalent to Hestiaea see RE Suppl. 
1V.749. 

® ‘The Hestiaeans who inhabit Hestiaea in Euboea, being apoikoU 

^ On the evidence of the words obtoixoi ovreg Hestiaea is taken not to be 
a cleruchy in Busolt/Swoboda (1274 n. 1)5 although they recognize else¬ 
where (1276 n. 2) that the distinction between cmotKog and nXriQovxog was not 
strictly maintained in general usage. In fact they imply in this note that the 
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Fortunately Thucydides’ phrase does not stand alone as 
evidence for the status of Hestiaea. The inscriptions/G P.40-43 ^ 
contain Athenian regulations about Hestiaea passed after 446. ^ 
They are seriously incomplete, and cannot be restored with 
certainty. However, as Cary noted, ^ the preserved passages con¬ 
tain key words, so that the stones can be informative even if no 
complete restoration is possible. The inhabitants of Hestiaea 
seem to be described periphrastically as, for example, 0 ii 
""EariataQ (P.40,7) or tcov oIhovvxcov e\y ^Eariaiai (?)^ (41.14). 
These phrases are reminiscent of the later descriptions of 
cleruchs in inscriptions mentioned above, ^ even though they do 
not include the name Athenian, and they are also like Thucydi¬ 
des’ words already quoted (VII.57.2). Since we know that the 
inhabitants of Hestiaea at this time were Athenians in origin,® 
it seems reasonable to conclude with Cary (248) that these 
periphrastic descriptions were used in recognition of the fact 
that the people described, although living at Hestiaea, were 
still Athenian citizens, that is cleruchs. But as the phrases are 
robbed of their context, the matter is not certain, and other 
indications in the texts must be considered. 

The most important lines are 1^.42.18-24. Although the 
restorations on which Cary based his interpretation (243-5) are 
impossible with Meritt’s much shorter lines, we still definitely 
have some arrangements about taxation. For in line 21 there 
are the words axeXe hai [jL[ed£ VB\va xQs/adrov^ in 22 rec KVQiac 
ix[xXsaia]c^ and in 24 xQ£f>cdrov iaq>oQ[dg jus i]vaL imcpas-. The 

word djtoixla occurs in the inscription(s) about Hestiaea, IG P.40/41, but 
this is not so. 

^ The latest texts of parts of these appear in Hill Sources^ B.54, where it 
is noted that 43 (reverse) and perhaps 42 belong to 40, and 43 belongs to 41. 

^ The date is given as ‘very soon after the Thirty Years Peace’ in ATL 
III.301 n. 4. 

® JHS-klv 1925, 243 ff. His rather confident conclusions about the docu¬ 
ments are, however, to be treated with caution, for Meritt has since demon¬ 
strated that the earlier restorations are precluded by the fact that the lines 
were probably much shorter than was once thought; see ATL loc. cit. and 
Hill Sources^ 302 f. 

^ ‘the man from Hestiaea’, ‘those living in [Hestiaea]’. The restoration in 
the second passage seems likely and was generally made in earlier editions 
(e.g. IG 1^.41), but Meritt makes no supplement to the letters on the stone; 
see Hill Sources^ 303. 

® See p. 167. 

® Gary (248 n. 15) lists the other sources for the events, all of which 
support Thucydides (L114.3). 
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main question raised by these lines is whether the tax in ques¬ 
tion is the Athenian eisphora.^ 

It is clear from the literary evidence that the word slacpoqd 
without xQTjudxoiv but in combination with siocpeQsiv had the 
technical meaning of war tax in the fifth century, and was so 
understood by all Athenians. ^ It is used with xori/idrcav, as in the 
inscription, by Xenophon (i?el/.VI.ii.i), and Jones translates 
‘(worn out by) levies of war tax’.® Plato’s use of the same word¬ 
ing {Laws 955 d), however, does not refer to the Athenian tax. 
In fourth-century epigraphical texts the word occurs regularly 
to denote the Athenian tax,^ but in the fifth century it only 
appears as wholly, if reasonably, restored in the second of 
Callias’ decrees, where it also has the technical sense.® 

These analogies do not lead to a completely clear-cut con¬ 
clusion, though they make it a reasonable assumption that in 
an Attic decree of the second half of the fifth century the words 
XQ'^iidxoiv elacpoQ&z would refer to the Athenian war tax. This is 
supported by a further argument. Cary was surely right to 
conclude (245) that the Kvqiai ixxZrjacai must, in an Athenian 
document, be the Athenian assembly. If so, it was the main 
Athenian assembly which had to deal with exemption from the 
tax in question. This suggests that it was an Athenian tax, not, 
for example, some local payment in Hestiaea. It seems, there¬ 
fore, that the words xQ^drov eiacpoQ&g should be referred to the 
Athenian war levy. Such a tax was imposed on Athenian 
citizens, and so the settlers of Hestiaea should be regarded as 
cleruchs.® 

Aegina and Melos are two other Greek states which the 
Athenians settled themselves after expelling the previous in¬ 
habitants.'^ The status of Aegina has been fully discussed by 

1 The tax, as it was in the fourth century, is discussed by Jones, Athenian 
Democracy, 23 ff; see Gomme, n.278 f, on the questions about eisphora in 
the fifth century. 

2 See Antiphon II.2.12; Lysias XXX.26; Thuc. III.19.1. 

® See Athenian Democracy, 29. 

« See IG IP 141.35 f; 237.27 f; 351.31 f; 505.14; cf. Jones, 23 If. 

® ATX II D2.17; Gomme argues (II.278) that the way it is mentioned 
here shows that it was a familiar levy. 

* This interpretation explains Thucydides’ description of the settlers as 
afiroi ‘Adrjvatoi (VIII.95.7) more easily than the view that he is only express¬ 
ing their origin, as Jones, Athenian Democracy, 169. 

’’ Thuc. II.27.1; V.116.4. 
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Ehrenberg/ who shows that the late sources which state or 
imply that it was a cleruchy should hardly be dismissed on the 
assumption that Thucydides’ descriptions of the settlers as 
anoLKot or stiolhol^ have a strict technical sense. It should be 
noticed that Thucydides describes these Athenian settlers in 
terms that recall his description of those at Hestiaea: Alyivfjxai 
oi TOTS Atyivav zlypv^ (VII.57,2). 

The words of Thucydides (V. 116.4) describing the settle¬ 
ment of Melos have also been taken^ as evidence that it was not a 
cleruchy: to be %coq[ov avrot &%iaav^ ojiolhovq vgxsqov TtevmxoGiovQ 
TtefxipavrsQ,^ If we leave on one side the word outocxovg^ the only 
indication of the settlement’s character in this sentence is the 
exact number 500. In Plutarch’s list of Athenian cleruchies 
{Per. XI) many exact numbers of settlers are given, even down 
to 250 on Andros, while exact numbers of this sort are not re¬ 
ported for any undisputed Athenian apoikia.^ This is not a 
sure indication that Melos was a cleruchy, since some limita¬ 
tion of numbers must have been necessary in any settle¬ 
ment where the territory was limited, but it points in that 
direction. 

A funerary inscription found on Melos, which may be dated 
with some confidence to the period of the Athenian occupation,'^ 
is the only other evidence bearing on the question. In this one 
Eponphes (^Enovcprig) describes himself first as an Athenian, and 
then of the phyle Pandionis and the deme Kytheros. As 
Homolle pointed out,^ this formula is not normal. On Attic 
funerary inscriptions the name of the dead man is followed 
regularly by the name of the father and the deme, the latter 
being sufficient to indicate the man’s quality as an Athenian. 

1 CPxlvii 1952, 145 f. 

2 II.27.1; VIII.69.3 and perhaps VIL57.2. 

^ The Aeginetans who then occupied Aegina.’ 

^ As, surprisingly, by Ehrenberg loc. cit. 

® The territory they settled themselves, sending out afterwards 500 
colonists {apoikoi).’ 

® The identification of the 1000 settlers sent to the land of the Bisaltai 
(Plut. Per. XL5) with the Athenian colony at Brea is conjectural; see Wood- 
head, CQ, n.s. ii 1952, 60; and the numbers recorded of the settlers at 
Amphipolis and Thurii have not the same exactness as those relating to 
cleruchies; see above, Chapter III. 

IG XIL3.1187, first published by Homolle, BCH i 1877, 44 fF, whose 
dating has been followed by subsequent editors. 

® Op. cit. 45. 
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The explanation of the unusual description offered by Hiller^ 
is ingenious and plausible. The form of the name ^EnovcprjQ is 
like that of Kliovcpagy a known Melian name. The man is, 
therefore, taken to be a Melian who was given Athenian citizen¬ 
ship as a reward, it is conjectured, for betraying Melos to the 
Athenians.^ It is known from the treatment of the Plataeans in 
427 that the Athenians could grant citizenship to foreigners at 
this period,^ and the natural reward for a traitor would have 
been to exempt him from the sentence of death and leave him 
in possession of his property on Melos. In order to allow the 
latter, if Melos became an Athenian cleruchy, it was necessary 
to make the Melian an Athenian citizen. It seems, therefore, 
that the probable conclusion from Eponphes’ epitaph is that 
Melos was a cleruchy. 

Melos, Aegina and Hestiaea were all settled by the Athenians 
in the second half of the fifth century after the expulsion of 
Greek inhabitants. The Athenian settlements on Lemnos, Im- 
bros and Scyros were somewhat earlier, and followed the ex¬ 
pulsion of non-Greek populations. But these too are doubtful 
cases, although there is more evidence bearing on the question 
of their status. 

The three islands often occur together in fourth-century 
writers as overseas possessions of Athens.^ At that time too 
there were cleruchies on all of them. Demosthenes, for example, 
when enumerating bellicose acts of Philip, says {Phil. 1 .34) 
ovx . . . slg ArjpLvov xal "'IjLt^Qov ijbt^cdchv alx/xaXcbrovg noUrag 
vfi£T£Qovg and Scyros is listed with Samos, Imbros 

and Lemnos as overseas possessions to which Athens sent 
officers.® But though the fourth-century and later evidence gives 
a clear picture of islands regarded as Athenian possessions and 
occupied by Athenian cleruchs, that from the fifth century is 
not so simple. Most of this evidence concerns Lemnos (though 

^ See notes to IG XII.3.1187. 

2 Xhuc. V. 116.3: ysvojLihrjg xal TCQodoaiag rivog.. 

3 See [Dem.] LIX.104 ff. 

* e.g. Aeschines 11 .76; Xen. Hell. V.i.3; Andocides III. 14. 

® Did he not invade Lemnos and Imbros and take away your citizens as 
prisoners when he left?’ There was a cleruchy on Lemnos by 387/6; see 
IG 11^.30, with notes; this inscription is discussed below, p. 187. 

® Arist. Ath. Pol, 62.2; cf. also/(? XII.8.688.1 f, \dedoxBai rwi dij/j,coi rcbv 
''Adrjvalcjov] rcov koxoikovvtoov iv Zh'6qo)i. 
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Imbros may reasonably be assumed to have had a very similar 
history),^ so Lemnos must dominate any discussion of the three 
islands in the fifth century.^ 

The Athenian settlement on Lemnos in the early years of the 
fifth century^ followed the expulsion of the previous Pelasgian 
inhabitants.^ From that time on, unless all the literary evidence 
is rejected, the population of Lemnos was of Athenian origin. 
A Corinthian helmet of late archaic style found at Olympia is 
inscribed with the words ""AdevaloL [r]qv sy AsjUv[o], and it is a 
reasonable conjecture that it was a dedication from the spoils 
taken at the time of the island’s capture.^ In which case, as 
Kunze points out,® the wording implies that the capture and 
settlement of the island was an ofiicial Athenian venture. 

The first evidence for its subsequent position relates to the 
Persian Wars. The Persians won control of the island, for 
Herodotus reports that there was a Lemnian contingent in the 

^ It is generally thought that Imbros had an identical history to that of 
Lemnos throughout, as it certainly appears to have had from the time of the 
Peloponnesian War onwards; see e.g. Busolt II.531. 

2 Will has a long note on the status of Lemnos (La Nouvelle Clio vi 1954? 
442 n. 2), but it is doubtful if this is adequate for so complex a problem. 

^ The date is not recorded, but there are good reasons for attributing the 
occupation to the time of the Ionian Revolt; see Bengtson, Sitz* Bayr, Akad, 
1937? 28 ff; D. Mustilli, ‘L’occupazione ateniese di Lenanos’ in Siudi di 
antichita classica offerti da colleghi e discepoli a Emanuele Ciaceri (Rome, 1940); 
Seltman, Athens, its history and coinage, 141 f, and Wade-Gery (Jii^lxxi 1951, 
217). A much higher date for the arrival of Athenians on Lenonos was main¬ 
tained by Segre, on the basis of a boundary stone of the temenos of Artemis, 
which he dated to c. 550; see Annuario della R, Scuola di Atene xv-xvi, 1932-3, 
294 If. His dating was accepted as certain by Robert, Bull. 1949, 135 (REG 
Ixii 1949, p. 133)? but it rests entirely on an out-of-date view of the signifi¬ 
cance of the form of M on Attic inscriptions (see 296 n. i); for ilf with a 
shorter right hasta, which was thought to indicate a date before 550, occurs 
in the inscription which must be dated at the earliest to the fot two 

decades of the fifth century; see above p. i68 n. 6, and, for a photograph, 
Kirchner, Imagines Inscriptionum Atticarum, 13. Other letters on the horos 
inscription are also like those of IG I.^i, as A, E, so it should most probably 
be dated to c. 500 or later. 

^ The literary references are given above p. 32 n. 5; cf. also Thucydides’ 
description of the inhabitants of Akte (IV. 109.4) rd 6^ nkslarov IleXaayiKov, 
rwv Hal ArjjuLvov noTs xal "‘ABiqvag TvQarjvdyv olHrjadvrcov. No trace of the Pela- 
gasian inhabitants which postdated c. 500 was found by the Italian excava¬ 
tors; see Mustilli, op. cit. 158. 

^ 'The Athenians from the spoils from Lemnos.’ The helmet is published 
and discussed by E. Kunze, Festschrift fur Carl Weickert, 7-21; see especially 
19 f. 

® p. 20. 

N 
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Persian fleet (Vin.11.3; 82). In the first of these passages he 
reports that in the sea-battle Antidorus the Lemnian alone of 
the Greeks with the Great King {"Avridcogog Aijfiviog fiowog rwv 
aw ^aaiMi ’EX^vcov iovrwv) deserted to the Greek side. There 
should be no doubt that these Lemnians were the Athenian 
settlers. The population of Lemnos was of Athenian origin 
after Miltiades’ capture and settlement of the island, and Hero¬ 
dotus’ "EXXrjvwv rules out any question of the earlier non-Greek 
population.^ 

The fact that the Persians treated the Athenian settlers in 
Lemnos as subjects, like other Greeks in Asia Minor, could be 
held to show that they were not Athenian citizens. For Athens 
was not offered the choice of submitting to the Great King.^ 
But this argument, standing alone, cannot be pressed, as their 
place of residence could in practice have outweighed their 
legal citizenship. Shghtly stronger arguments may perhaps be 
found in the Athenian treatment of Antidorus. 

He was rewarded for his desertion by a grant of land on 
Salamis.® It is perhaps tempting to argue that this shows that 
the Athenians had no right of disposal over the land of Lemnos; 
but if the award was made immediately, not only had they no 
reason to assume that they would quickly clear the Persians 
from the whole Aegean, they were even prevented from giving 
him land in Attica by the evacuation following the Battle of 
Artemisium. Will makes another suggestion,* that the gift of 
land on Salamis ‘en territoire clerouchique' (Will’s italics) might 
show that they were establishing him in the same situation that 
he had occupied before. But it would surely be more likely that 
he was rewarded by an improvement in status. Further, if he 
ranked as an Athenian citizen, his desertion was not so much 
praiseworthy as his plain duty; and, though one hesitates to use 
the argument from silence, it seems doubtful that Herodotus 

1 Meyer suggested {Forschmgen zur alien Geschichte 1 .14) that the Persians 

would certainly have brought the old inhabitants of Lemnos back, had they 
only recently been expelled. Busolt, however (IL531 2) points out rightly 

that this is not only pure conjecture, but also unlikely in view of the fighting 
between the Persians and the Tyrsenian inhabitants of Lemnos of not long 
before; see Hdt. V.27, which suggests that a large part of the population was 
annihilated, and Diod. X.19.6, where the Tyrsenians are said to have 
forsaken their homes from fear of the Persians. 

2 Hdt, VIL32. 

^ La Nouvelle Clio vi 1954, 441* 


3 Hdt. VIIL11.3. 
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could have passed over this status, when he was making a 
special point of the desertion. 

The tendency of all these arguments is against the idea that 
Lemnos was a cleruchy at this time, and though none of them is 
compelling, they gain in strength from Lemnos’ position as a 
tribute-paying ally in the League of Delos. In the list of 452/1 
the Lemnians {As/jlviol) pay nine talents,^ and later the two 
cities of Lemnos, Hephaestia and Myrina, pay tribute regu¬ 
larly, It was suggested in the past, in the face of the consistent 
testimony of the literary sources, that this tribute was paid by 
the remnants of the pre-Athenian population,^ but this attempt 
to avoid deciding either that cleruchs could pay tribute, or that 
the Lemnian settlers were not cleruchs, must be rejected; a very 
considerable number of Pelasgians would have had to remain to 
pay nine talents. 

The payment of tribute by an Athenian settlement cannot be 
considered an automatic criterion of status, for it can be shown 
that no Athenian settlement founded after the Persian Wars, 
whatever its status, paid tribute,^ and the only absolutely cer¬ 
tain cleruchy founded earlier, that at Chalcis, did not survive 
into the time of the Athenian Empire. On the other hand it 
seems very improbable that cleruchs would pay tribute.^ They 
remained Athenian citizens, as the evidence from the cleruchy 
at Chalcis shows, so that the payment of tribute to Athens, 
which implies the position of an ally of Athens, would be an 
extraordinary anomaly. The conclusion follows that the pay¬ 
ment of tribute suggests very strongly that the first Athenian 
settlers on Lemnos were not cleruchs. 

On the other hand, some inscriptions from Lemnos have been 
thought to prove the opposite conclusion. The first of these is a 
list of names arranged according to the Cleisthenic tribes, which 
was dated by its lettering to not later than the first quarter of the 
fifth century.^ This has been taken to prove that the first settlers 

^ATLll list 3, 1 . 2 . " See e.g. IG XIL8 p. 3. 

3 See ATLIll 285 ff. Although not all their examples are of equal weight, 
Potidaea, which disappears from the tribute lists after the Athenians 
occupied it, seems to be sufficient to prove their point; for its status seems 
assured by the inscriptions Tod 60 and ATL II D21, where the settlers are 
called moiKoi. 

^ It is assumed to be impossible in ATL III 290. 

® The inscription is quoted under IG 1^.948; it was first published by 
Picard and Reinach, BCH xxxvi 1912, 331 ff. 
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were cleruchs.^ However, as Berve rightly pointed out,^ the 
retention of the Athenian tribes does not prove that the colo¬ 
nists kept their citizenship. The tribal divisions in the metro¬ 
polis were regularly maintained in colonies.^ 

Two other inscriptions from Lemnos which have been thought 
to prove that there was a cleruchy there by at latest the early 
fifth century are records of legal encumbrances.^ But only one is 
of sufficiently early date to bear on the status of the first settle¬ 
ment and it gives no indication that that settlement was a 
cleruchy.^ As none of these inscriptions contradicts the other 
evidence, it may be concluded with some confidence that the 
first Athenian settlement on Lemnos was not a cleruchy.® 

In the tribute list of 444/3 the island’s tribute is recorded 
against the names of its two cities, Hephaestia and Myrina, and 
together they pay four and a half talents."^ The tribute paid by 
the island was thus halved at some time between 452/1 and 
444/3. Kirchhoff suggested that the reason for this was that 
cleruchs had been settled on the island,® and supported his con¬ 
jecture by analogous cases. For instance, Pericles sent a cleruchy 
to the Thracian Chersonese at the same period,^ and the tribute 
of the Chersonese apparently fell from eighteen talents to one 
talent between 452/1 and 442/1. Much of this enormous re¬ 
duction is to be attributed to the fact that a former synteleia of the 
XsQQOvrjaLrat was divided into the several cities of the area.^® 

^ As, e.g., by Ehrenberg, Aspects of the Ancient World, 135 f, who is thus 
led to conclude that what he calls a ‘municipal cleruchy’ could pay tribute. 

2 Militiades, Hermes Einzelschriften 2, 1937, 51 f. 

^ See RE s.v. Phylai 1002. 

^ Published by M. Segre, Annuario della R. Scuola di Atene xv-xvi 1932/3, 
no. II, 305 f, no. 12, 306 f. 

® See my note in Historia xii 1963 127 f, where the inscriptions and their 
significance are discussed. 

® Will seems to miss the significance of the payment of tribute, at least, 
when he concludes {La Nouvelle Clio vi 1954, 449) that we cannot decide if 
Lemnos was a cleruchy or not at the beginning; and this in spite of the fact 
that he seems to realize earlier (442) that the payment of tribute is hard to 
reconcile with the status of a cleruchy. 

ATL II list II, V.30, 31. 

® Abhand, d. preuss. Akad., Phil. Hist. Klasse, 1873, 34. 

^ Plut. Per. XIX. I; the date is not certain but the modern inference that 
it was in the early forties is probable; see Gomme 1 .376-80. 

See ’Ehrenhevg, Aspects of the Ancient World, 125 n. i. The XeqqcyvrjaXrai 
of the lists from at latest 442/1 are almost certainly the people of a single 
city sometimes more precisely designated as XeQQovrjaLTai an "Ayogag; see 
ATL I Register s.v. and Ehrenberg, 126. 
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But there was also a real drop in the tribute from the area, and 
the modern inference that this is to be explained by the arrival 
of Pericles’ cleruchs seems likely to be correct.^ 

Although KirchhoflF’s suggested explanation for the halving 
of Lemnos’ tribute has not been effectively attacked,^ it is true 
that there may have been other reasons for the lowering of 
tribute. At this time there were a number of reductions which 
were not connected with colonizing activity.^ However, on the 
one occasion when Thucydides describes in detail the estab¬ 
lishment of a cleruchy, its settlement is expressly linked with the 
tribute: varegov de (fiogov ovk era^av Asg^loiq^ nX'ggovQ (56 notij- 
aavrsQ Tfjg yijg (III.50.2). In view of this and the other 
analogies Kirchoff’s explanation of the halving of Lemnos’ 
tribute must be considered very reasonable, especially as some 
serious change is required for so large a reduction. 

However, since the explanation is conjectural, it is necessary 
to consider other evidence for the status of Lemnos in the 
second half of the fifth century. Two lists of the fallen in the 
early part of the Peloponnesian War inscribed at Athens are 
relevant to this question.^ The first (IG P.947) contains a list 
of names arranged by tribes headed by the title ‘Lemnians from 
Myrina’ {Arj/j^vtcov iy Mvgcvlrjg). In the second (948) there is a 
list of names, headed by the tribal designation, under which 
comes, as a sub-title, the name Lemnians The literary 

evidence has shown that the ethnic cannot be taken as a 
certain criterion of citizenship,® so that the name Aij/LivioL in 
these inscriptions does not of itself preclude the possibility that 
the dead were Athenian cleruchs."^ 

In the second inscription the Lemnians are merely a section 
of a larger list of names of the same tribe. They were therefore 

^ Gf. Ehrenberg, 126. 

2 Picard’s and Reinach’s criticism of it (BCH xxxvi 1912, 333 ff) is almost 
entirely vitiated by their confusion of Myrina on Lemnos with the other 
Myrina later more specifically described as Mvgiva naqa Kvfxrjv {ATL I 
Register s.v.). 

® These are studied by Ehrenberg, Sophocles and Pericles^ 124-9. 

^ ‘After this they did not impose tribute on the Lesbians, but divided their 
land into lots, etc.’ 

® IG 1^.947, 948; they are dated by the lettering to not much later than 
the beginning of the Peloponnesian War. 

® See above pp. 103 ff, 168; cf. ATL 111,293. 

’ Against Will, who discusses these inscriptions in La Nouvelle Clio vi 1954, 

444-7. 
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listed with members of the tribe at Athens, and it might be 
thought difficult to differentiate them from full Athenian citi¬ 
zens.^ In the first inscription the Lemnians do not occur side 
by side with Athenians, so they are not subject to the same 
argument. These certainly need not have been cleruchs; for 
their retention of the Cleisthenic tribes, as has been seen,^ does 
not prove that they had Athenian citizenship. The evidence of 
these two lists must be judged inconclusive,® though in the 
second it seems more probable that the Lemnians were cleruchs. 

The second of the stones recording legal encumbrances men¬ 
tioned above^ is also relevant to this question. It is to be dated 
to the second half of the fifth century and one of the partici¬ 
pants in the transaction had an Athenian demotic. It seems 
reasonable to conclude that this man, Euainetos, was an 
Athenian citizen and therefore that there was a cleruchy on 
Lemnos in the second half of the fifth century.® 

If there was a cleruchy on Lemnos in the second half of the 
fifth century, and the original settlement was not a cleruchy, 
Kirchhoff’s conjecture from the evidence of the tribute lists that 
a cleruchy was established in the forties seems very probable. 
In any case we know that about the time of the Peloponnesian 
War there were on Lemnos both cleruchs and non-cleruchs.® 
A surprising conclusion perhaps, but, on the evidence available, 
apparently inescapable. 

It might seem strange to imagine two communities, both of 
Athenian origin but of different status, living on Lemnos,’ and 
it would be easier if it could be assumed that the cleruchs, 
although they owned land on Lemnos, still lived at Athens. In 
order to explain the considerable rise in hoplite numbers at 
Athens in the second half of the fifth century, Jones has ad¬ 
vanced the thesis that in the time of the Athenian Empire 

Jones’ argument {Athenian Democracy, 173), that in a war memorial dis¬ 
tinctions of citizenship might be considered unimportant, seems uncon- 
vincing. 

2 Above, p. 178. 

® They have often been thought to refer to cleruchs, as, for instance, by 
the editors of IG I and and the authors of ATX (III.292). 

^ See above p. 178, 

^ For a full discussion of the inscription, its date and significance, see my 
note in Historia xii 1963, 127 f. 

® This is the conclusion of the authors of ATX (III. 292). 

7 The difficulty is played down in ATL loc. cit. 
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clemchs did not leave Athens.^ They let their allotments, and 
remained in Athens with hoplite status. There are attractive 
points in Jones’ thesis, and it must be considered possible that 
cleruchs sometimes did not reside on their lots. But special 
pleading is required to discount all the evidence for cleruchs 
residing abroad,^ and if the arguments about the status of 
Hestiaea, Aegina and Melos are accepted, cleruchs were some¬ 
times sent to settle areas from which the previous population 
had been expelled. 

With regard to Lemnos the only evidence of any clear value 
seems to be, once again, the horos of Euainetos. He was an 
Athenian citizen, and he had rights to property on Lemnos. 
The nature of his financial transaction, as Finley has rightly 
described it,^ makes it improbable that he was at a long dis¬ 
tance from the land involved. The system of recording the fact 
that land was encumbered by simply planting a mortgage in¬ 
scription is a sign of fairly primitive arrangements, in which 
personal inspection of the property was normal. On Jones’ 
thesis the cleruchs were ex-Thetes at Athens. It seems inher¬ 
ently unlikely that they all became absentee-landlords of pro¬ 
perty they did not know. Similarly Jones’ objection about the 
cleruchy on Lesbos, that the cleruch would have no house to 
go to, if his lot was worked, as before, by the Mytilenean oc¬ 
cupier, would only be valid if the houses of that period were big 
and complicated buildings. So that, in addition to the more 
definite counter arguments, there seems to be some inherent 
improbability in the idea that no cleruchs of the fifth century 
resided on their lots. It seems very difficult, therefore, to assume 
that there was a fixed rule that cleruchs did not reside abroad, 
and the question about the population of Lemnos after the 
cleruchy was established remains. 

In the four references to Lemnians (and Imbrians) in Thucy¬ 
dides it is not perfectly clear whether they are cleruchs or not. 

^ Athenian Democracy 168-76. 

2 E.g. Thucydides’ word an&TieiJLipav (III.50.2) regarding the cleruchs on 
Lesbos (one of the best examples for Jones’ hypothesis), which Jones sug¬ 
gests may be ‘a term of art’ (175), not to mention other evidence for Athen¬ 
ians living on land abroad (176), of whom Jones can only say that they are 
not stated to be cleruchs. Thus it is not surprising that Jones’ suggestion has 
not been well received; see Gomme JHS Ixxix 1959, 64 and Galder CF liv 
1959. 141* 

® See Land and Credit in Ancient Athens^ especially 13 ff. 
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In two, IV.28.4 and V.8.2, there is no indication of the status 
of the Lemnians and Imbrians mentioned. At IIL5.2. the words 
Hal A^jfivioc xal rwv aUcov oUyoi rivsg ^vfj.iid%mvA if 
pressed, show that the Lemnians and Imbrians counted as 
allies, but the most important passage is VIL 57.2/ for here 
there are other communities with which to compare them. The 
sentence is difficult to punctuate and interpret with certainty, 
but the way in which it should, in general, be understood, has 
been shown by Ehrenberg,^ The four communities, Lemnians, 
Imbrians, Aeginetans and Hestiaeans, are very closely con¬ 
nected with Athens, and are distinguished from the subject and 
tribute-paying allies. On the other hand they are also dis¬ 
tinguished from the Athenians. 

Gomme thought that the grouping together of the four com¬ 
munities should suggest identity or close similarity of status,^ 
but, as Ehrenberg noted, whatever their status, they are not 
on the face of it identical, because two of the communities paid 
tribute and two did not. He suggests, therefore, that the common 
factor expressed in the words otzolkol ovreg is sufficient to ex¬ 
plain their special position in Thucydides’ list. This seems very 
reasonable, but to test it thoroughly it is necessary to see what 
follows if Thucydides words are pressed. 

Two of the communities, Aegina and Hestiaea, were most 
probably cleruchies;^ in strict theory, therefore, they should be 
included with the Athenians. The other two paid tribute; in 
strict theory they should belong with the tribute-paying allies. 
The latter problem would be avoided if these Lemnians and 
Imbrians were the cleruchs, not the tribute-paying settlers; 
they would then be like the Aeginetans and Hestiaeans and 
subject to the same theoretical objection. This possibility, how- 

^ ‘Imbrians and Lemnians and a few of the other allies.’ 

® ^AdrjvaXoi jusv avrol ^Icovsg ini Acogidg SvQaKoaiovg exovreg ^XQov, xal 
avTotg rfj awcrj q)(x>vfj xal vofilfioig eri XQ(b/j, 6 voi ArifjLvioi xal "'IfjipQioi, xal 
AiyLvfjrai, ol rors AXyivav et^ov, xai ere ^Eariaurjg ol iv Ev^olq ^Eariaiav 
olxovvrsg dnoixoi ovreg Swear gar evaav. The punctuation here is that of the 
Oxford Text. I offer a translation which does not conceal the ambiguities 
in Thucydides’ sentence: ‘The Athenians, being themselves lonians went 
voluntarily against the Dorian Syracusans, and those who still used the 
same dialect and customs as themselves, the Lemnians and the Imbrians and 
the Aeginetans, who then occupied Aegina, and also the Hestiaeans who 
lived in Hestiaea on Euboea, being colonists, joined in the campaign.’ 

® CP xlvii 1952, 147 ff. ^ See 1 .375 n. i. 

® The arguments for this conclusion are set out above pp. 170 ff. 
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ever, would be excluded if Ehrenberg is right in assuming^ that 
Thucydides’ words avrfj (poovfj nal vo/LLcixoig eri xQdojievoi could 
only apply to the first settlers. He thinks that eri must refer to a 
fair span of time, and the first settlers were established eighty 
years before, the cleruchs not more than thirty. On this view 
the Lemnians and Imbrians must be the tribute-paying allies; 
but it is not necessarily right. 

In reading the sentence alone it is perhaps difficult to decide 
whether the phrase rfi avrfj cpcvvfj nal ere xQ^ptsvoi is to be 

confined to the Lemnians and Imbrians or applied also to the 
Aeginetans and Hestiaeans. The latter interpretation, however, 
seems easier, and is that of the editor of the Oxford text, as his 
punctuation reveals. If so, Thucydides was ready to apply the 
words STL xQooji^evoL to the settlers on Aegina in 431. Although 
this seems unlikely at first sight it is not difficult to explain in the 
context of Thucydides’ whole chapter. As has been seen,^ he is 
stressing the origin of states in order to show how the war had 
cut across the alignments based on ties of kinship that he con¬ 
sidered right. He is conscious of relationship at the expense of 
chronology. The Ionian allies were of Athenian origin 
(VII.57.4) and this was important to him, however many cen¬ 
turies separated them from Athens. Cretan mercenaries who 
fought against Geloans were also shocking to his ideas (57.7)5 
although we may question whether they knew or cared that 
Cretan settlers had joined in the colonization of Gela two and a 
half centuries earlier. Colonial relationships are the theme of 
his chapter, and in such a context the position of the four com¬ 
munities under discussion was separate and special. Of those 
present these alone were not only of Athenian origin but still 
Athenians in customs and dialect. This view of the sentence not 
only accounts for the application of the words ere xQo^H'^'^oi to 
colonists of at most eighty years standing, but also makes futile 
any attempt to force conclusions about legal status from Thucy¬ 
dides’ words or arrangement. The Lemnians and Imbrians 
could be cleruchs, as the Aeginetans and Hestiaeans probably 
were, but the sole and sufficient common factor is that they 
were all settlements of Athenians abroad on land from which 
the previous population had been entirely expelled. 

This long discussion has shown that Ehrenberg’s view about 

^ Op. cit. 148. ^ See Chapter I. 
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the lack of distinctions in Thucydides’ language about cleruchies 
and colonies is correct. Just as Demosthenes and later writers J 
so Thucydides also could embrace cleruchies in his general con¬ 
cept of colony and colonist expressed by the words djioima^ 
mtocxog and sTtotxog. A study of the fifth-century evidence about 
Lemnos is sufficient to complete the argument for that conclu¬ 
sion, but for the significance of Lemnos, Imbros and Scyros in 
general in Athenian colonization the fourth-century evidence 
must also be considered. 

As we have seen,^ in the fourth century Lemnos, Imbros and 
Scyros were Athenian cleruchies, and generally recognized to be 
Athenian territory. In the fifth century some of the inhabitants 
of Lemnos were not cleruchs, though the islands were, in 
general terms, obviously Athenian possessions. It is not easy to 
understand how the fifth-century situation developed into that 
of the fourth. Any difference between them must have been the 
result of events between c. 404 and c. 394/3,^ but before the 
happenings of those years are discussed we have still to con¬ 
sider the fifth-century status of Scyros. 

Thucydides describes the Athenian settlement of Scyros in 
these words: 

enecra Uxvqov xrjv iv xcb Aiyam vfjaov, '^v ^mvv A oKonsg^ '^vdqojto- 
diaav Hal &%iaav a'bxoiA 

In view of what has been said about Thucydides’ wording it is 
wrong to look for any sure indication in his expression whether 
or not the settlement was a cleruchy.^ But it is worth noting that 
the words wmaav avxotwere also used by Thucydides to describe 
the settlement of Melos (V. 116.4) which, as we have seen, was 
probably a cleruchy.® Diodorus’ use of the word xaxeH^qovx- 
rjas (XL60.2) is also inadmissible as evidence; it need not imply 

^ See above p. 169 f. 

2 See above p. 174. 

® Since the Athenians were in possession of the islands by the spring of 
392, when Antalcidas went to Tiribazus (Xen. Hell, IV.viii.15), it is reason¬ 
ably assumed that they recovered them some time after, and as a result of, 
the Battle of Cnidus in August 394; see, e.g., Bengtson GG2.259. 

^ ‘Then they enslaved the population of Scyros, the Aegean island, who 
were Dolopians, and settled it themselves.’ 

® Ehrenberg argues from Thucydides’ usage that the word ^maav seems 
to imply that Scyros was an apoikiai CP xlvii 1951, 145. 

® See above pp. 173 f. 
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a cleruchy,^ However his information (ibid.) that Cimon set up 
a founder (KTiatrjg) ^ there might be thought to show that it was 
a regular colony rather than a cleruchy. But even this cannot be 
maintained, since we hear of oikists in connection with a 
cleruchy.^ As has been seen, the fact that Scyros did not pay 
tribute is also no criterion. There is, in fact, no certain evidence 
for Scyros’ status until the fourth century, when it was a 
cleruchy. 

As Scyros was a cleruchy in the fourth century, it would be 
most natural to conclude that it had the same status in the fifth. 
Otherwise, unless there was a complete change of population in 
some way, one would have to assume that a people who had 
not had Athenian citizenship for two to three generations were 
suddenly made Athenian citizens, which seems improbable. On 
the other hand, if Scyros was a cleruchy in the fifth century, 
Andocides’ account of its situation after Sparta’s victory in the 
Peloponnesian War becomes difficult to understand. He is con¬ 
trasting the provisions of the peace in 404 with those of the 
King’s Peace, and says (III. 12): 

Afjjuvov ds xai xat Exvqov rote fjikv e%eiv rovg e%ovtag^ vvv 

de '^[xereQag elvai^ 

The words sxstv rovg exovr ag must be judged in the light of the 
Spartan treatment of Athenian settlers abroad. We know that 
Lysander resettled in their homes Greeks who had been ex¬ 
pelled,^ and he also sent back to Athens Athenian garrisons 
and si XLvd nov dlXov Idoi ''Ad't'jvaiov.^ Strictly interpreted these 
words would include all Athenian cleruchs abroad. Since there 
were no previous inhabitants to whom Scyros could be re¬ 
turned,"^ if the Athenian settlers were cleruchs and were sent to 

^ As Jones notes, Athenian Democracy, 169, 171 f. 

^ This word is a synonym for oimari^g, and its use increases in the later 
period. See Lampros, de conditorum coloniarum Graecarum indole praemiisque et 
honoribus, Diss. Leipzig 1873, 25, 30 fF. 

® See Busolt/Swoboda 1272 n. 3. 

^ That Lemnos, Imbros and Scyros should belong to those who possessed 
them, but now that they should be ours.’ 

5 Xen. Hell. ILii.g. 

® ‘Any other Athenian whom he found anywhere,’ Xen. Hell. II.ii.2. 

’ The Dolopian inhabitants were sold into slavery, see Thuc. 1 .98.2. It is 
suggested in Busolt/Swoboda, 1272 n. 3, that enough of the previous popula¬ 
tion remained to occupy the island after 404. But this involves rejecting 
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Athens, there would have been no one on the island to possess it. 
This is the dilemma: if the settlers on Scyros were not cleruchs, 
and so were left in possession in 404, how did they become a 
cleruchy in the fourth century? If they were cleruchs, who were 
Andocides’ possessors after 404? 

Lemnos’ position at the same time is more complicated, but 
perhaps less difficult. If it is assumed that the Athenian settlers 
descended from the original settlers were not Athenian citizens 
and were therefore left in possession of the island, the cleruchs 
could have been sent home as Athenians without leaving the 
island deserted. Two inscriptions have been thought to confirm 
that this is what happened. An epitaph for a certain Nico- 
machus reads: 

ArifjLvo ojc riyadeaQ Ksvdei rdcpoq ivOdds yaiag 

dvdQa (piXoTtQo^axov’ NtKo/uaxog ( 3 ’ dvopia^ 

The letter forms make it reasonable to attribute the inscription 
to the period in question, and it has been taken to refer to a 
cleruch who had to leave his land (or flocks) on Lemnos. ^ This 
is possible, but not certain, for the inscription cannot be dated 
sufficiently precisely and he could have died on a visit. 

The second inscription is a decree of Myrina,® in which the 
demos of Myrina is mentioned but not that of Athens, as in later 
cleruchy decrees.^ Partly because of this and partly from the 
script it has been dated to the period after 404.^ If the dating is 
accepted, the inscription could perhaps be held to show that 
Myrina was independent of Athens. But the argument is dan¬ 
gerously circular, and furthermore, if the original settlers of 
Myrina were not cleruchs, they could presumably have pro¬ 
duced such a decree, whether or not there was also a cleruchy 
on the island. 


Thucydides* statement, and it is an attempt to avoid the difficulty, like that 
described above (p. 177) regarding the tribute of Lemnos. Their remark 
that Plutarch’s account does not suit the supposition that all the previous 
population were removed seems hard to understand in face of Plutarch’s 
words {Cimon. VIIL5) rovg juiv AoZonag 

1 ‘The tomb here covers a man from the sacred land of Lemnos who loved 
his flocks; his name was Nicomachus,’ IG II/IIP 7180; Peek, Griech. Versin- 
schriften 490. 

2 Cf. effitor, IG ad loc. 

^ See above p. 167. 


3 IG XIL8.2. 

® See IG XII.8, notes to no. 2. 
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Another inscriptionj unfortunately very fragmentary, seems 
to show at least that cleruchs were either sent to the island or 
already there in 387/6.^ This refers expressly to cleruchs on 
Lemnos and makes arrangements about goods and land on the 
island. Disputes about land are provided for,^ and a prohibition 
against letting may be confidently referred to land.^ It is tempt¬ 
ing to interpret the decree as arranging for the resettlement of a 
cleruchy on Lemnos after the island’s recovery by Athens.^ 
Given the state of the inscription, however, such an inter¬ 
pretation can be no more than a conjecture. 

These inscriptions provide at the most very dubious confir¬ 
mation for the view that the cleruchs left the island in 404, but 
that the descendants of the original colonists remained; and 
even so difficulties remain. The evidence about Lemnos in the 
fourth century and after seems to show that the island was com¬ 
pletely a cleruchy by that time.® If that is so, how did the pre¬ 
vious non-cleruchs become Athenian citizens? It is also at least 
doubtful that Lysander would have differentiated the cleruchs 
from the non-cleruchs among the Athenian settlers, if he was 
sending all possible Athenians back to Athens. 

There is one explanation which would remove many of the 
difficulties both at Lemnos and Scyros. If Lysander sent home 
all the Athenian settlers whatever their status, when the 
Athenians recovered the islands, they could have resettled them 
entirely with cleruchs, and the difference between fourth- 
century and fifth-century status would be explained. For this 
explanation to be correct it is necessary to ignore the doubtful 
inferences from the inscriptions just discussed, though that is not 
difficult. It is also necessary either to assume that Andocides’ 
words s%eLV rovg e^ovrag are merely a loose way of say¬ 
ing that the islands ceased to be Athenian, and do not imply 
definite possessors, or that some unknown squatters took over 
the vacated islands. While neither of these assumptions is im¬ 
possible, it must remain uncertain whether the Spartans would 
have expelled Athenian colonists from these three islands. 
There was no Greek population with a right to them, and at an 

^ See IG 11^.30, with notes. ^ See fragment 

^ See fragment b.4.. 

^ Thus the confiscated houses of line 14 were perhaps the houses previ¬ 
ously owned by cleruchs. 

® See above p. 174. 
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earlier date the Spartans had not been averse to a peace treaty 
leaving Athens in possession of them A 

In the present state of our knowledge it must be confessed that 
there is no entirely satisfactory way of reconstructing the situ¬ 
ation of these islands in detail at the time in question. It is per¬ 
haps advisable, therefore, for the present purposes to concen¬ 
trate attention on the broader issues. Just as Thucydides thought 
of Lemnos and Imbros as Athenian settlements abroad very 
closely connected to Athens, so the fourth-century evidence 
shows that in Greek eyes generally they were in a special posi¬ 
tion as possessions of Athens. The reason why this was so, in 
contrast to many other areas which the Athenians had claimed 
in the fifth century, is not to be sought in any special legal 
position. Hampl regarded the islands as examples of his 
‘Poleisohne Territorium’,^ which supported his principle that 
the metropolis did not relinquish its legal possession of the land 
of its colony. But Athens claimed many other territories in the 
fifth century, on which she had not founded colonies,® and the 
reason why her claim to these was not generally recognized was 
that there was still a Greek population to oppose it.^ There was 
no opponent with a good claim to the islands of Lemnos, 
Imbros and Scyros. 

Her claim to the colonies is thus hardly to be based on 
Hampl’s principle about colonies, but it is true that her first 
colonists on Lemnos were apparently not cleruchs yet Athens in 
effect possessed the island. She could, for example, estabhsh a 
cleruchy on it. However, Athens’ general behaviour as an 
imperial state and examples from other Greek colonies provide 
sufficient explanation for the position of Lemnos. It has been 
seen that some other mother cities treated colonies effectively as 
possessions, even though the colonies were not part of the 
founding state,® and in founding a cleruchy on the land of her 
colony, Athens was perhaps only exercising on a large scale, and 
in an unusual way, the mother city’s right, which we have 
noticed elsewhere,® of sending in further settlers to a colony. 

^ See Aeschines, II.76. ® Klio xxxii 1939, 29-32. 

^ Even if she had founded cleruchies, but these are not separate cities in 
HampFs legal sense. 

^ Cf. Andocides’ distinctions between the three islands and other past 
possessions of Athens, III.9, 14 f. 

® See especially Chapters V and VII. ® See Chapter IV. 
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When one remembers Athens’ great power, and her high-handed 
treatment of cities unrelated to her, the control she exercised 
over her colonists on Lemnos is not surprising. The real weak¬ 
ness of Hampl’s thesis, here as elsewhere, is his rigid concept of 
the polis Im Rechtssinne’. A colony like Lemnos was in prac¬ 
tice, owing to its mother city’s power, very far from being a 
fully independent city, whatever the legal forms.^ 

From the point of view of our understanding of cleruchies, 
and their place in Greek colonization generally, perhaps the 
most significant conclusion from this long study of the doubtful 
cases is that, although a distinction of language was available, 
Greek authors of the classical period could describe cleruchies in 
the same terms as other colonies. In retaining the citizenship of 
the metropolis the cleruch appears strikingly different from 
normal Greek colonists, and yet this difference was not so im¬ 
portant in the eyes of an observer like Thucydides that he felt 
the need to exclude the cleruchy from his concept of a colony. 
There could be no clearer warning to modern investigators that 
it is unhistorical to postulate rigid theoretical distinctions in 
Greek colonies.^ Thucydides’ concept of the colony was suffi¬ 
ciently wide to embrace both completely independent settle¬ 
ments and extensions of the founding state. 

In view of this it is necessary to consider the cleruch’s position 
and compare it with that of other Greek colonists. From this 
discussion we may exclude any cleruchs who stayed in Athens 
and did not reside on their lots, if such existed, since they were 
in practice not colonists. It is the cleruchies which formed a 
new community which concern us. 

As an Athenian citizen the cleruch may be assumed to have 
been liable to the duties of Athenian citizen, in so far as his 
place of residence allowed. Thus the mutilated inscriptions 
about Hestiaea seem to imply that the cleruchs were liable to 
eisphora as we have seen,^ and although absolutely indisputable 
evidence is lacking,^ there should be no doubt that cleruchs 

^ Will is rightly critical of HampPs thesis about Lemnos; see La Nouvelle 
C/fo vi 1954, 457 f. 

2 This is a serious weakness in Will’s paper, op. cit.; see especially 459. 
For all that he is right to compare the cleruchy with other colonies showing 
similar features to a lesser extent. ^ See above pp. 171 f. 

^ There is definite evidence if, as I believe, Hestiaea and Aegina were 
cleruchies (see Thuc. VII.57.2), or if the Lemnians and Imbrians whom 
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were liable to general military service. Although they may have 
served as garrisons in some difficult areas/Jones is right to cast 
a doubt on the theory that all cleruchies had this function. ^ It is 
true that the one quite certain instance of military service by 
cleruchs was in the vicinity of the cleruchy/ but presumably 
Athens made use of them when and where they were needed. 
Apart from financial obligations^ and military service, however, 
we are not informed about the cleruch’s obligation as a citizen 
living abroad, though we may note that, like other colonists, 
they made offerings to the gods of the mother city.^ 

Among other colonies we have seen instances which seem 
comparable with Athenian cleruchs, as Cythera for example, 
and perhaps the colonies of Sybaris and Syracuse.® These may 
have been extensions of the founding state, which could be re¬ 
garded as colonies because of the practical effect of distance. 
Some colonies of Corinth were very often associated with 
Corinth in war, though the evidence falls short of showing that 
Corinth could command their military support."^ A true 
parallel among Greek colonies for the cleruch’s financial obli¬ 
gations to the mother city is not found. The colonies of Sinope 
were bound to pay sums to the metropolis, but their payment is 
called tribute [ddaiiov )The only other clear evidence on the 
subject is from the foundation decree about Naupactus, where 
the colonists were expressly freed from taxes owed as citizens of 
the mother community.^ 

Although instances comparable to the Athenian cleruchies 
can be found among other Greek colonies, as large settlements 


Thucydides mentions (III.5.1; IV.28.4; V.8.2; VII.57.2) as serving with 
the Athenians, were the cleruchs. Similarly the lists of the fallen which 
include Lenmians show that cleruchs served with the Athenians, if the 
Lemnians there named were the cleruchs (see above, pp. lypf). 

1 As in the Thracian Chersonese; see Plut. Per. XIX.I. 

^ Athenian Democracy 174 f. 

^ When the Athenians ordered the cleruchs at Chalcis to help Eretria in 
490, see Hdt. VI. 100. i. 

^ Among these the cleruch was either wholly or partly exempt from the 
trierarchy in the fourth century; see Busolt/Swoboda 1276 and n. 5. 

® See IG T.274, 17^ dvedsa[av), which msLy be compared with 

the offerings of enoiKoi at Potidaea (Tod 60) and an ojcoiKia of uncertain 
locality [IG P.396, see ATL III 283 ff). Gf. also the religious obligation of 
the colonists to Brea, and of the Athenian allies; see above, Chapter IV. 

« See Chapter V. 7 See Chapter VIL 

® Xen. Anah. V.v.io. » See Chapter IV. 
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of citizens abroad they are different in degree from most Greek 
colonies. In discussing the question of mutual citizenship we 
saw that though colonies and mother cities found it easy to open 
their citizenship to each other, the normal rule was certainly for 
the colonists to lose their old citizenship.^ It was for this reason 
that most Greek colonies did not form a means of pohtical 
expansion for the mother city. In the cleruchy the Athenians 
had produced a colony to fulfil this purpose. It is therefore in¬ 
teresting that they did not invariably use it, and it is worth 
while to seek the reasons why one settlement was a cleruchy and 
another not. 

It is easy to understand that a colony which became a new 
Greek state was out of the question when the settlement was on 
the land of an existing Greek city, as, for example, at Mytilene, 
and there is, in fact, no example of anything but a cleruchy 
being founded in these circumstances. When, on the other 
hand, the population of a captured Greek city had been en¬ 
tirely expelled, the Athenians apparently sometimes established 
a cleruchy, but not always. For though it seems most probable, 
if not certain, that Hestiaea, Aegina and Melos were cleruchies, 
Potidaea was not.^ It is this instance which invalidates an old 
suggestion that cleruchies were established in Greek cities and 
apoikiai were planted on the territory of barbarians.^ 

The only obvious difference between the settlements at 
Aegina and Potidaea of almost exactly the same date is that 
Potidaea was much further from Athens. It is noticeable too 
that the earliest cleruchy definitely attested, that at Chalcis, was 
very close to Attica. It seems possible, therefore, that the cleru¬ 
chy, as an extension of the founding state, was at first only felt 
to be possible on land close to Athens. The best analogies for the 
Athenian cleruchies in Greek colonization in general have been 
seen to be colonies at a short distance from their mother cities. 
It therefore appears that the unusual character of the cleruchy 
is to be explained by the practical effect of Athens’ naval power 
and political ambition, which enabled her to overcome the 
difficulties which prevented most Greek mother cities from ex¬ 
panding their state by means of colonies. The dependent 
colonies of Corinth were probably the result of a similar ability 

1 See Chapter VT, ^ See above pp. 170 fF., 177 n. 3. 

^ See De Bougainville, op. cit., p. 21. 
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in the mother city to conquer the effects of distance, as has been 
seen, but in the cleruchy Athens had succeeded to an even 
greater degree. 

Other imperial colonies 

We may now turn to the Athenian colonies which were cer¬ 
tainly not cleruchies. The foundations of several of these, which 
were discussed in Chapter III, show that they were established 
with imperial aspirations. It is necessary here to investigate how 
far their subsequent relations to Athens bore out the intentions 
of the founders. The Spartan colony at Heraclea in Trachis, 
Sinope’s extensive control over her South Pontic colonies, and, 
to a far smaller extent, the Adriatic colonies of Dionysius I, 
represent valuable comparative material, which justifies their 
place in this chapter, but Athens inevitably demands most 
attention. 

The position of Sigeum regarding Athens has been confused 
in modern literature, because Berve’s extreme view that it was 
an independent possession of the tyrant housed provoked replies 
that went too far in their attempt to prove its connection with 
the state of Athens. ^ In general terms Sigeum’s relationship 
with Athens was not exceptionally close except under the 
tyranny. When Hippias withdrew there® he came under the 
protection of the Persians,* and Sigeum’s relations with Athens 
were presumably largely cut off until after the Persian Wars. 
As a regular ally in the Delian League and a vital position on 
the Hellespont Sigeum was then no doubt effectively under 
Athenian control, but the evidence does not suggest greater 
dependence than that of other subordinate allies. 

It was argued above® that the establishment of Hegesistratus 
as ruler of Sigeum should be regarded as part of an Athenian 
policy to control the Hellespont, and this involves the assump¬ 
tion that Sigeum became a dependent colony. On the other 
hand, the evidence does not show that the colonists had any 
special legal status, as for example Athenian citizenship. The 
famous monument of Phanodicus® on which there is an Attic 

1 Miltiades, Hermes Einzelschriften 2, 1937, 26 ff. 

2 See especially Ehrenberg, Aspects of the Ancient World, 116--43; Bengtson, 
Sitz- Bayr. Akad, 1939, 7-67. 

3 Hdt, V.94.1. 

® See Chapter III. 


4 Cf. V.96.2. 

6 Hicks and Hill 7; SylL^ 2. 
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and Ionic inscription, whatever its exact explanation,^ can 
hardly be made to show the legal status of the colonists. The 
Attic dialect is used to address Sigeans, and this shows that the 
Athenian settlers had become in effect Sigeans. While it may be 
wrong to conclude from this that the settlers had lost their 
Athenian citizenship,^ it is worse to use the fact that a non- 
Athenian employed the Attic dialect as evidence for Sigeum’s 
political position.^ Attic is simply used to address speakers of 
Attic. Political conclusions from the presence of a temple of 
Athena^ are similarly out of place. 

In a highly poetic passage Aeschylus gives mythical justifica¬ 
tion for Athenian possessions in the Troad [Eum, 397 ff), and 
Herodotus’ account of the Athenian defence of their coloniza¬ 
tion of Sigeum (V.94.2) is a prose version of the same idea, but 
such evidence does not reveal the precise legal status of the 
settlers or their land. On the other hand Hippias’ withdrawal to 
Sigeum^ and a fifth-century Athenian decree praising the 
Sigeans® would both be hard to understand if the colonists had 
remained Athenian citizens. Furthermore, if the argument 
above about Lemnos is correct,’ the fact that Sigeum was a 
tribute-paying member of the Athenian Empire® precludes the 
possibility that it was a cleruchy.^ 

The early Athenian settlement on the Thracian Chersonese 
was also a subject of dispute between Berve and his critics, and 

^ In spite of Van Gompernolle’s defence [Antiquite Classique xxii 1953 ^ 
61 n. 8) Brouwer's theory {REG xli 1928, 107 ff) that the inscription is not 
a grave relief but a votive monument, recording the offerings not of one man 
but two, the first of whom was the grandfather, the second the grandson, 
must be abandoned. See the criticisms, from different points of view, by 
Guarducci, Ann. d. scuoL arch. d. Atene iii-v 1941-3, 135-40, and Johansen, 
Attic Grave Reliefs of the Classical Period, 105. But even if we revert to the older 
opinion that both texts refer to one man, the document is still difficult to 
explain satisfactorily, though many suggestions have been made; see, e.g., 
Hicks and Hill notes to no. 7, Syll.^ notes to no. 2, and Guarducci 136 f. 

2 As Berve, Miltiades, 30. 

2 As Bengton, Sitz. Bayr. Akad. 1939, 21, who follows Brouwers. 

^ As Bengtson, loc. cit. ^ Hdt. V.94.1. 

® IG P.32, republished by Meritt, Hesperia v 1936, 361 f. 

’ See p. 177. 

s See ATLl Register, s.v. Uiyai'^Q; HI 206 n. 55. 

^ It should be remarked that Sigeum is generally recognized to have been 
no cleruchy; cf., for example, Ehrenberg, Aspects of the Ancient World, ^ 119, 
even though he thinks that ‘municipal cleruchies' could pay tribute 

(1350* 
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we have seen reason to prefer Berve’s opinion that Miltiades the 
Elder’s colonization was a private enterprise. ^ If this is right, 
the colonists clearly did not retain their Athenian citizenship. 
The action of the Peisistratids in sending Miltiades the Younger 
to rule the Chersonese not long after Hegesistratus was set over 
Sigeum^ made it in effect an Athenian possession, and all the 
evidence for its dependent position comes from after this time. 

In detail the political and topographical problems of the 
Chersonese are very complicated.^ However, the only impor¬ 
tant question for the present purpose is whether the cities of the 
area were independent of each other in the sixth century or 
formed a single state. Ehrenberg’s conclusion that there was no 
single state of the Chersonesites at this period^ seems well sup¬ 
ported by the admittedly rather slight evidence, in which case it 
also seems probable that Miltiades the Elder’s Athenian settlers 
were not established in one city. His enterprise was certainly 
not the foundation of a regular colony, for he became oikist of 
the Chersonesites,^ who would include both the colonists and 
the original inhabitants. This special nature of the Chersonese 
must be remembered when it is discussed as an Athenian 
colony. 

Conclusions about the status of the Chersonese, or of the 
Athenian settlers in it, have been drawn by modern scholars 
from Miltiades’ trial for tyranny in the Chersonese. Herodotus’ 
words (VI. 104.2,) show that a definite trial was held and 
Miltiades was acquitted.® The acquittal was taken by Berve to 
show that the Athenian settlers of the Chersonese were not citi¬ 
zens of Athens. This line of argument was rejected by Ehren- 
berg (121) on the grounds that there must have been many 
possibilities of refuting such a charge. In this he is right, but it 
was common knowledge that Miltiades had been tyrant of the 
Chersonese,'^ so that some line of defence other than denial that 
he had been a tyrant must presumably have been found. Both 
writers however accept as definite that Miltiades must have 
been accused of tyranny over Athenian citizens, and Bengtson 
is of the same opinion,® though he avoids legal definitions and 

^ See Chapter III. 2 Chapter III. 

® They are well treated by Ehrenberg, Aspects of the Ancient Worlds 121 IF. 

*Ibid. scf. Hdt. VL38.1. 

® As A. von Blumenthal showed, Hermes Ixxii 1937, 476 f. 

’ Cf. Hdt. IV. 137.1. 8 Sitz. Bayr, Akad. 1939, 19. 
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merely affirms that the settlers must have been considered 
Athenians. 

But it seems a mistake to take this trial as good evidence for 
the status of the Athenian settlers on the Chersonese. The main 
issue at stake was whether Miltiades should be admitted to 
Athens. His absence from Athens for at least twenty years may 
have meant that his opponents could find no other charge 
sufficiently serious for their purpose, and in the atmosphere of 
the post-Peisistratid democracy a charge of tyranny might be 
expected to be effective whatever the legal position.^ Miltiades 
had been set up as a tyrant by tyrants, and the legal status of his 
subjects, some, if not most, of whom were not even of Athenian 
origin, was probably of small importance. To say, therefore, 
that there were Athenian citizens in the Chersonese^ is only 
possible if one ignores the Athenian atmosphere of the time and 
the odium against tyrants as such. 

Miltiades’ return to Athens and tenure of the office of 
strategos has been used to show that the Athenian colonists of the 
Chersonese could return to full citizenship at Athens,® or, more 
generally, that all colonists of the later period had a similar 
right.^ It seems very dangerous to draw general conclusions 
from the career of an outstanding nobleman like Miltiades, 
who may have been free from normal legal limitations. In any 
case he was not in the same position as the other Athenian 
colonists of the Chersonese. They were the descendants of 
settlers of the middle of the sixth century; he was specially sent 
out to rule between 524 and 513.^ No one would suggest that 
Peisistratus had to justify his Athenian citizenship when he 
returned from ruling Rhaecelus, and it seems most probable 
that Miltiades was regarded as an Athenian citizen throughout, 
as is suggested by Herodotus’ words describing his return: 
dmxojbtevov eg rfjv icovrov^ (VI. 104.2). 

A bronze helmet dedicated by Miltiades at Olympia has, 
however, been taken to show the opposite. The inscription on 
this runs Mdriddeg dv 6 [xsv r] 6 t and the absence of the 

1 Gf. the ostracisms of the ‘friends of the tyrants’; Arist. Ath, PoL 22.6. 

2 As Walter CAH IV. lyi, and Ehrenberg, 121. 

® As by Bengtson op. cit. 17 f. 

^ See Will, La Nouvelle Clio vi 1954, 453. ® See Chapter III. 

® ‘When he arrived in his own country’. 

’ ‘ Miltiades dedicated to Zeus.’ 
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ethnic has been interpreted as perhaps showing that Miltiades 
was then tyrant of the Chersonese/ and so, it is implied, not 
entitled to be called Athenian. The notorious dedication of 
Pausanias at Delphi,^ however, is sufficient to show that in such 
inscriptions great individuals did not need to state their city. 
Miltiades should therefore be regarded as a special case, and 
general conclusions about either the Athenian settlers on the 
Chersonese or Greek colonists in general are not to be drawn 
from his career. 

The Athenian occupation of Lemnos was justified by a 
mythical story that the Pelasgians had promised to hand over 
their land to the Athenians when "a ship sailing with the north 
wind comes from>your land to ours in a day’.^ When the 
Athenians controlled the Chersonese they demanded that the 
inhabitants of Lemnos should fulfil their old promise.^ This has 
been taken to show that the Chersonese became Athenian ter¬ 
ritory. However such a formal explanation seems inappro¬ 
priate. It is worth noting that the people of Myrina would not 
acknowledge rrjvXsQcxovrjaov ^Arrinriv^^ which suggests that 
the legal position was not clear. The Athenians presumably 
argued that the Chersonese was Athenian territory to obtain 
mythical, or traditional, justification for their occupation of 
Lemnos of a similar kind to that advanced about Sigeum. 

Evidence about the Chersonese in later times seems also to 
suggest that the Athenian claim to it did not rest on any formal 
basis. Since Cimon had to re-acquire the Chersonese after 
the Persian Wars,® it may be assumed that it ceased to be under 
Athenian control with the departure of Miltiades. The later 
despatch of a cleruchy to the Chersonese^ is therefore a result of 
the practical Athenian control established by Cimon, rather 
than any formal claims, and this is borne out by the informa¬ 
tion that the Cardians refused to receive Athenian cleruchs in 
the fourth century on the grounds that their land was their own 
and not Athenian.® 

It seems right to conclude that the sixth-century Athenian 

^ See Kunze, Gnomon xxvi 1954, 142. 2 Xhuc. 1 .132.2. 

3 Hdt. VI.139.4. 4 Hdt. VL140.1. 

® That the Chersonese is Attica’; Hdt. VI. 140.2. 

6 Pint. Cimon. XIV.i. 

® See Arg. Dem. VIII. 1-2. 


^ See above p. 178. 
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colonization of the Chersonese did not create a cleruchy there^ 
nor a formal claim that the Chersonese was Athenian land. Its 
dependence on Athens was a result of a Peisistratid policy of 
controlling the Hellespontine region, which was expressed in 
the rule of the Athenian Miltiades.^ Both Sigeum and the 
Chersonese are therefore to be seen as examples of Athenian 
expansion in the later sixth century, but the dependence of the 
colonies was not expressed in special legal forms. ^ Athenian con¬ 
trol over them was maintained by Athenian power, first under 
the tyrants and later under the imperial demos. 

The foundations of the fifth-century Athenian settlements at 
Brea, Thurii and Amphipolis have already been discussed.^ 
Brea has no history, so its subsequent relations with Athens are 
not known, but a clause in its foundation decree was used by 
Hampl to show that its land remained legally Athenian terri- 
tority.^ The clause in question provided that the cities should 
come to the help of Brea if its land was attacked, according to 
the agreement made about the cities of the Thraceward 
Region.^ Hampl argues that the cities could not be bound by 
treaty to defend anything but Athenian state land, and adduces 
the silence of three alliance inscriptions to support his view. The 
oaths of the Chalcidians, Samians and the Bottiaean cities'^ 
should have mentioned not only the Athenians but also their 
colonies, if the allies were bound to help them. This argument is 
weak. The oaths mentioned are couched in general terms, the 
normal formula being that the cities will be faithful allies and 
help the Athenian demos. This does not suggest that there was 

^ Gf. Ehrenberg, Aspects of the Ancient World, 128. 

2 Cf. Ehrenberg, 127. 

® An argument about the status of the colonists of Sigeum and the 
Chersonese was advanced by Will from the inscription IG P.928, of which he 
writes ^les morts sont classes sous leurs ethniques: Sigeens, Gardiens, Mady- 
tiens etc.’ see La Nouvelle Clio vi 1954,446. So he concludes that whatever the 
legal position of the companions of Miltiades the Elder and Hegesistratus, 
their descendants were simply Sigeans and Gardians. But this is based on 
error. In the inscription the only ethnics are Mad]vTLOL (34) and BvCd]vrio[i 
(98); the other names are place-names (Sigeum, Cardia, Thasos etc.) and 
show where the men fell. Only the Madytians can be used for Will’s purpose 
and there may well have been no settlers of Athenian origin among them. 
This evidence is therefore irrelevant to the question of the colonists’ status. 

^ See Chapter III. 

® Klio xxxii, 1939, 34“6. 

® Tod 44.13 ff. The clause is discussed above, Chapter III. 

’ Tod 42,22-31; IG P.50; Tod 68.16-22, 
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any strict distinction between the ways they might help the 
demos, and the Bottiaean undertaking to have the same friends 
and enemies as the Athenians {x{ovg avrovg (piXovg Hal bx&Iqovq 
vofXLoviJiBv SajtBQ av 'Adrjvatoiy-would surely cover a case such as 
that envisaged in the Brea decree. Moreover since we do not 
know the content of the agreement mentioned, it is impossible 
to draw conclusions from the duty imposed on the cities in 
question. All that is clear from the clause of the Brea decree is 
that the agreement contained the necessary arrangements for 
the case envisaged. No doubt if special formulae were required 
they were used. It is, therefore, impossible to show from the 
clause discussed that Brea was a Tolis ohne Territorium’. 

In the foundation of Thurii the Athenians took steps to 
establish a colony likely to help their interests in the West.^ 
Quite soon, however, in 434/3, civil strife occurred among the 
colonists as to which city was their metropolis and who their 
oikist.® The dispute is described by Diodorus as between the 
Athenians and the Peloponnesians (XII.35.2.), though this 
may be an over-simplification, since there were settlers from 
many other parts of Greece.^ The decision of the god at Delphi 
that he himself was the oikist of Thurii, and the implication that 
this decision was well received,^ appear to be setbacks to 
Athenian intentions, but it also appears that the group of pro- 
Athenian settlers were trying to preserve the Athenian con¬ 
nection, and their acceptance of the god’s decision may have 
been due not only to his authority in colonial matters® but also 
to his happy discovery of a middle road. 

Thurii’s behaviour in the Peloponnesian War shows that the 
pro-Athenian party were in the ascendant there until the 
Athenian defeat in Sicily. The Athenians were well received 
there in 415,^ and Gylippus failed to win over the city in 414.® 
Demosthenes and Eurymedon found the pro-Athenian party in 
control and were not only able to hold a review, but even to 
persuade the Thurians to join enthusiastically in the Athenian 

1 Tod 68.18 f. 2 See Chapter III. 

3 Diod. XII.35.1-3. 

^ As appears from the tribes Boiotia, Amphiktyonis, las, Euboeis and 
Nesiotis; see Diod. XII.11.3. 

5 Diod. XII.35.3. 

7 Diod. XIII.3.4. 

® Thuc. VI. 104.12. 


Gf. Chapter II. 
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campaign and have the same friends and enemies.^ Even before 
the success of the pro-Athenian party recorded by Thucydides 
(VIL33.6) the Athenians were able to look for Alcibiades 
throughout the whole town.^ The Athenian policy at the 
foundation of providing in the tribal arrangements for a pro- 
Athenian bloc had thus had some success. However, when the 
Sicilian Expedition failed, Thurii openly joined the Pelopon¬ 
nesian side^ and expelled a large number of citizens for pro- 
Athenian sympathies.^ The history of Thurii’s subsequent rela¬ 
tions with Athens shows that colonists of such mixed origins 
were not reliable friends of Athens, but this is hardly surprising 
in view of the special circumstances of the foundation and the 
contemporary divisions in the general Greek world. 

Special circumstances were not present at Amphipolis; it was 
a new city and definitely an Athenian colony;^ but the mixed 
origins of the settlers also told against the Athenian connection 
there. Although the Athenians intended that Amphipolis should 
be a strong point of their power in the Thraceward region, the 
size of population necessary for the city’s safety® presumably pre¬ 
vented them from founding a colony entirely of their own citi¬ 
zens. The mixed origin of the settlers, if no other reason, makes it 
certain that Amphipolis was not a cleruchy, and there is no 
evidence to suggest that the settlers from Athens had a special 
status in the colony."^ In view of its great importance to Athens, 
it is necessary to investigate whether the Athenians took any 
other special measures to control the colony. 

In Amphipolis at the time of Brasidas’ arrival there was an 
Athenian general, Eucles, whom Thucydides describes as 
guardian of the region [cpvXa^xov xcoqlov] IV. 104.4). Eucles has 

1 Thuc. VIL33.6. The numbers given by Thucydides, 700 hoplites and 
300 dxovriaral are, as Pappritz noted (Thurii, Diss. Berlin 1891, 65), very 
small when compared with Diodorus’ figures of Thurian forces against the 
Lucanians (XIV.ioi.s). But Pappritz gives other examples of great dif¬ 
ferences between Diodorus’ figures and Thucydides’, and so it cannot be 
argued that the Thurian support was niggardly. 

2 Thuc. VI.61.6 f. 3 See, e.g., Thuc. VIII.84.2. 

^ [Plut]. Vita dec. oral. 83 5E, 

® The foundation of Amphipolis is discussed in Chapter HI. 

® See Chapter III. 

’ Some passages in Thucydides (IV. 105.2 and 106.1) might be held to 
suggest that the settlers from Athens had kept their Athenian citizenship. I 
therefore discuss them in detail in Appendix VI, where I try to show that it 
would be wrong to draw such a conclusion. 
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been called ‘der athenische Gouverneur’,^ but the implication 
that Athens set a regular governor over Amphipolis is not justi¬ 
fied by Thucydides’ narrative. It is clear from Thucydides’ des¬ 
cription (ibid.) of Eucles as the general {tov axQarrjyov)^ and his 
immediately subsequent description of himself as the other 
general of the Thraceward region, that Eucles was one of the 
two generals responsible for the defence of the Thraceward 
Region, and his headquarters were at Amphipolis. He is not 
therefore quite the same as the qyoXaKSQ and smaKonoL whom the 
Athenians sent to supervise dependent cities, ^ though even 
these may have not been permanent ofiicials. Eucles is rather to 
be compared with the Corinthian olqxcov sent to Ambracia in 
426,^ than with the Corinthian sTtidrjpiiovQyot regularly sent to 
Potidaea.^ It is nevertheless important to note that the head¬ 
quarters of one of the two Athenian generals in the Thraceward 
Region were at the colony of Amphipolis. The defence and 
effective control of the town was intended to be in Athens’ 
hands. 

One of the reasons for Amphipolis’ value to Athens stated by 
Thucydides (IV. 108.2) was xQrj/j,dro)v nqoaodoQ, This phrase, 
to judge by Thucydides’ normal usage,^ should mean revenues 
to the state, rather than the profits of individual Athenians 
through trade with Amphipolis. Thus Gomme talks of the 'im¬ 
portant revenue’ which Amphipolis provided as additional to 
the tribute {cpoQog),^ It cannot be determined whether the 
revenue came from a direct levy or an indirect tax like the 5 per 
cent toll imposed at the Piraeus^ and the duties levied by 
Thasos,® but perhaps the latter is more probable. For Amphi¬ 
polis remained famous for its revenues, as is shown by a passage 
of Isocrates (V.5), where he affirms that Philip should value the 
friendship of Athens more than the revenues (ngoaodovg) from 

^ See Papastavrou, Klio Beiheft 38, 1936, 16. 

^ 2 These are the terms of the Suda (s.v. enianonog) where they are equated 
with the Spartan harmosts; the remark goes back to Theophrastus, see 
Harpocration s.v. ^EmaKonog. But Highby argues convincingly that the 
Athenian smaKonoi were, in contrast to the harmosts, not permanent and 
regular officials. See The Erythrae Decree^ Klio Beiheft 36, 1936, i8~20. 

3 See above p. 137 n. i. 4 3^^ pp^ £ 

® See the examples of his uses of the word :7r^dcro^og listed by Betant, Lexicon 
Thucydideum s.v. s Historic ii 1953, 2 f. 

’’ See [Xen.] Ath, PoL I.i 7 > s-tid Frisch, The Constitution of the Athenians^ 
227. 8 See Chapter V, 
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Amphipolis. Such a reputation is perhaps most easily explained 
by the fact that Amphipolis was a great entrepreneur city, where 
tolls could be profitably and easily levied. But whatever the 
exact nature of the revenue, Athens may be said to have im¬ 
posed financial obligations on her colony. 

We do not know why Amphipolis and other colonies of 
Athens founded after the Persian Wars did not pay tribute, 
though we can conjecture that a payment made by formal allies 
was considered inappropriate for Athens’ own colonies. Even 
so, payments by Amphipolis might be justified, if justification 
were felt necessary, by the fact that Amphipolis, hke the allies, 
enjoyed Athenian protection. If, on the other hand, Hampl is 
right and Amphipolis was a city on Athenian territory, a pay¬ 
ment to Athens could be regarded as a kind of rent. For when 
the ambassadors from Sinope justified their interest in the 
treatment of Cotyora, they said 

KoxvoQlxai de ovxot eial nev rjiiexsQoi obioixoi, xal xrjv %(x>Qa.v 
avxoii; xavxtp TiaQadedcoxaf^sv PoQ^aQOVQ afelofisvof did xai daa/x 6 v 
'^jjuv (psQovaiv 0^X01 xsxay/usvov xai Ksgaaovvxioi xal TQarce^ovvxioi.^ 

It was on the basis of this statement and his conclusions about 
Amphipolis that Hampl formulated his principle that mother 
cities remained legally in possession of the territory of their 
colonies, and his argument regarding Sinope and her colonies 
needs to be examined before the discussion of Amphipolis can 
be satisfactorily concluded. 

Hampl interprets the passage just quoted as showing that the 
Sinopeans did not give up their right to the territory, but 
merely allowed their colonists to inhabit it as tenants, on con¬ 
sideration of their fixed payments of tribute.® He finds support 
in the reason given by Xenophon for the coming of the am¬ 
bassadors from Sinope (V.v.7): 

(po^o'Sfj.svoi TisQi xcov KoxvoQixcov xrjg xs noXscog (■^v yaQ exsivm xai 
(poQOv ixsivoig ecpsqov) xai nsqi xr\g xwQwg, dxi rjxovov drjovpAvrjV^ 

1 Xen. Anab. V.v.io: ‘These Cotyorites are our colonists and we gave over 
this territory to them, after we had taken it from barbarians. For this reason 
they pay a fixed tribute, as also the people of Cerasus and Trapezus.’ 

2 His discussion of Sinope and her colonies is in Klio xxxii 1939, 5 ff. 

3 ‘They were afraid both for the city of the Cotyorites (for it was theirs 
and paid tribute to them) and for their land, because they heard it was 
being laid waste.’ 
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To make his argument complete Hampl asserts that the colo¬ 
nists were not citizens of Sinope abroad, and although his 
individual arguments are not very strong, he is almost certainly 
right in this conclusion. The distance of the colonies from 
Sinope, if nothing else, makes it improbable that they were part 
of the state of Sinope. So, if the territory of the colonies was 
legally Sinope’s, then they were, as Hampl calls them, Toleis 
ohne Territorum’. 

In the first passage quoted above, Anab. V.v. lo, the Sinopean 
ambassadors say that they gave over the land to their colonists 
and the colonists in return pay tribute. This is not, as it stands, 
evidence that Sinope maintained a legal claim to the land of her 
colonies. Nor are the words yaq sKsivm of the second passage, 
for it can be shown by detailed study of similar Thucydidean 
passages^ that such expressions imply political control in 
general, but have no precise or regular legal significance. That 
Xenophon’s words here lack such precise significance may be 
shown by comparing Xenophon’s reply to the ambassadors 
with what the ambassadors are actually reported as saying. For 
Xenophon says (V.v.ig) KorvoQtraQ de^ vfJLSTSQOVQ (pars slvat,^ 
Whereas the ambassadors in fact said (V.v.io) simply that the 
Cotyorites were colonists from Sinope {'^fxereqoi ojichkol). 

But while these passages from Xenophon do not seem to 
justify the separation of inhabitants and territory postulated by 
Hampl for the colonies of Sinope, the payment of tribute and 
the reason given for it are both interesting in themselves and for 
the sake of comparison. The justification for the payment of 
tribute by the colony—that the mother city had won the land 
from the barbarians and given it to the colonists—-is strikingly 
similar to one of the Theban arguments for their right to con¬ 
trol Plataea.^ They do not mention tribute, but the general 
hegemony that they claim may be compared with Sinope’s 
position regarding her colonies, for the tribute was only one 
aspect of her control. We also learn from Xenophon’s account 
that the ambassadors from Sinope could give orders to the 
people of Gotyora (V.v.24.), that there was a harmost 

1 See my article in Historia xi 1962, 246 fF. 

2 ‘The Cotyorites whom you state to be yours.’ 

3 Thuc. III.61.2. The relations of Thebes and Plataea are discussed above, 
pp. 126 f. 
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from Sinope at Cotyora (V.v.19). The justification for their 
tribute may therefore be compared with the Theban justifica¬ 
tion for a general hegemony. Perhaps it was an accepted argu¬ 
ment for the right of mother cities to control their colonies. 

In order to show that Amphipolis was a Tolis ohne Terri- 
torium’5 Hampl argued first that it was a separate city in a 
legal sense, and secondly that Athens remained the legal pos¬ 
sessor of its land,^ As we have seen,^ there is no need to doubt 
that Amphipolis was a normal Greek colony in the sense that it 
formed a new city-state. The evidence for the second of 
HampFs arguments begins with the clause relating to Amphi¬ 
polis in the Peace of Nicias: ojtodovrcov ds "‘AdrjvaLoigAaHedaifxovioL 
Hal ^vfjiiJiaxoL ^A/j.(pinoXiv,^ This Hampl compares with the clause 
relating to Panactum, which is couched in exactly the same 
terms and which undoubtedly refers, he maintains, to Athenian 
territory. In fact Panactum was probably disputed territory be¬ 
tween Thebes and Athens.^ But it is more important, as we have 
also seen, that phrases like those about Amphipolis and Panac¬ 
tum could be applied to areas which were not legally part of the 
territory of those to whom they were to be returned.® The 
phrases imply political control in general, as is shown by a 
comparison with another phrase in the Peace of Nicias: ‘con¬ 
cerning Scione and Torone and Sermyle and any other city 
which the Athenians possess {sxovaivy.^ If the word exova tv 
could be used for the relationship of Athens to her subject 
allies, dnodovrcov^ referring to Amphipolis, cannot be pressed into 
yielding the conclusion that Athens claimed legal possession of 
the territory of Amphipolis. The same view should be taken of 
three fourth-century passages adduced by Hampl to show that 
Amphipolis’ territory was legally Athenian. Aeschines remarks 
(II.32), with reference to the peace treaty of 375/4, that 
Amyntas voted to join with the other Greeks in helping to 
recover for the Athenians Amphipolis, which was theirs 

AfjKpbioXiv rrjv Adrjvatcov), Demosthenes says (XIX.253) that 

^ Op. cit. 2-5. His conclusion is accepted by Westlake, Hermes xc 1962, 
280. 

2 P. 199; cf. Appendix VI. 

® ‘The Spartans and their allies shall give back Amphipolis to the 
Athenians.’ Thuc. V.18.5. 

^ See my discussion Historia xi 1962, 247. 

® See Chapter VII. 


« Thuc. V.18.8. 
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the great king and all the Greeks recognized that Amphipolis 
belonged to the Athenians. Both these statements and the passage 
[Dem.] VIL29, where the words are similar, are to be under- 
stood as referring to Athens’ claim that Amphipolis should be 
in general subject to her. None suggests that the people and 
territory should be legally distinguished from each other in the 
way that Hampl proposes. 

On the other hand the whole passage Aeschines II.29-33 is 
more complicated. Here Aeschines tell of his representations as 
ambassador to Philip on the question of Amphipolis; he ex¬ 
plains (31) how he went over the possession of the land from the 
beginning, recounting how Acamas, the son of Theseus, had 
received it as the dowry of his wife; and he says that at the time 
it had been in place to tell the story as accurately as possible, 
but that now he will be more concise. So he relates how he 
turned to the clause in the peace of 375/4 noted above, and 
claimed that Philip should not work against the actions of his 
father Amyntas, ending with the words: 

bI S' dvriTcoifj Kara nohfiov Xa^cov elKoroyg e%£iv^ si juh TtQog 'qfxag 
noXsfjLriaag doQLdXo^tov rrjv noXiv eUeg^ KVQtcog e%eig m rov TtoXejiov 
vofico Kt^odpLevog' si ^Af^cpinoXvtag dcpeiXov rrjv ^Adrjvaicov 7 i 6 Xci\ 
ov rd^scvojv £%eig dXXd rfjv ^Adrjvaicov %Sqav. ^ 

This quite clearly makes a distinction between land and people, 
city and inhabitants. 

When Aeschines justified Athens’ claims to Amphipolis in 
this way the city had not only been free from Athens in practice 
since 424, but its Athenian settlers had presumably left, and 
Athens had been repudiated as the mother city.^ It may well be 
that these events appeared to Athenians to be the theft of their 
city, so that they regarded the inhabitants remaining as ille¬ 
gally occupying their possession. This may or may not be the 
explanation for Aeschines’ expression,^ but it is necessary to 

^ ‘But if you claim that you took the city in war and thus rightfully possess 
it, if it was against us that you fought and took the city by force, you hold it 
justly according to the law of war. But if you took from the Amphipolitans 
the Athenians’ city, you hold not their property but the Athenians’ land.’ 

^ This was the effect of their action in transferring the oikist’s honours and 
destroying all memory of Hagnon’s foundation; Thuc. V.ii.i. 

® Aeschines’ arguments are part of a well-developed campaign of pro¬ 
paganda and counter-propaganda. The highly artificial justification from 
the mythical past on which Philip’s claims to Amphipolis were also based 
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remember that Athenian claims to the city after its break from 
Athens may well have been different from her attitude when it 
was still an Athenian colony. This suggestion seems to be con¬ 
firmed by the theoretical conclusions which follow if one accepts 
HampPs contention that the colony’s land was Athens’ land 
from the beginning. 

If Amphipolis’ land was Athenian state land like Attica, the 
foreign settlers must have been given the right of possession, 
eyxrrjaiQ^ in order to possess it. This right was not freely given at 
Athens; by no means all metics possessed it, and it remained an 
important privilege.^ It is also relevant that the first preserved 
instance of the grant of syxrrjacg at Athens is not till 424/3.^ Is it 
to be assumed that this privilege was given to a large number of 
foreign settlers at Amphipolis? 

If, on the other hand, this somewhat absurd conclusion is 
avoided by saying that the settlers did not have the right of 
possession of their allotments but paid a rent for them to Athens, 
in the way that Hampl interprets the tribute of Sinope’s 
colonies, we must accept that the settlers of Athenian origin 
were willing to pay rent to the state for occupying allotments of 
Athenian state land. Since the citizens of a Greek city did not 
pay rent to the state for their land—^for this would be paying 
rent to themselves^—this possibility too may be confidently 
dismissed. These formal arguments are necessary to disprove 


may be seen in Speusippus’ letter to Philip, 5 f; see Bickermann and Sykutris, 
‘Speusipps Brief an Konig Philipp’, Ber.sacks. Akad.Wiss., Phil. Hist. Klasse, 
Ixxix 1927, 9 and 26 f. 

^ See M. Glerc, Les Meteques Atheniennes (Paris 1893) 195 f. 

2 The word occurs or is plausibly restored in IG P.70 (see new text 
SEG X. 84.11 ff) and 83 (see new tt-xXSEG X.91.22), the inscriptions being 
dated to 424/3 and 421 /o respectively. The most striking early instance was 
in 410/9, when eyKrrjGig was granted to Thrasybulus’ accomplices in the 
assassination of Phrynichus; see Tod 86.30. 

^ The whole question of ownership and property in Greece is discussed in 
detail by Vinogradoff, Outlines of Historical Jurisprudence II ch. X. The funda¬ 
mental basis for property ownership was the state who gave the xX'^Qog. The 
inalienability of the xXfjQog (Vinogradoff, 208) and the revolutionary cry 
yfig dvaddfffiog reflect this. However, it is clear from the phrase iy^rjadat 
xvQicog applied to property ownership (204) that, in practice, possession was 
complete apart from, in some instances, right of disposal. There is never any 
suggestion of the citizens paying rent to the state for the land that they 
occupied, which would be most surprising in a society where no differentia¬ 
tion was made between the state and the citizens acting in a body (see 
Vinogradoff, 102-5). 
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HampFs over-formal idea that Amphipolis was a Tolis ohne 
Territorium’. They show that such a special status is not to be 
attributed to Amphipolis. 

How did the relations between Athens and Amphipolis work 
out in fact? The headquarters of one of the Athenian generals for 
the region were at Amphipolis and the Athenians probably im¬ 
posed some financial obligations on the colony, but the only 
other factor relevant to the maintenance of the Athenian con¬ 
nection was the democratic constitution.^ The Athenians could 
hope that this would make the city loyal to Athens, ^ but if any 
other attempt was made to secure Amphipolis’ loyalty to 
Athens it failed, Thucydides relates (IV. 103,2) that there were 
people ready to betray the city to Brasidas, that the Argilian 
settlers were in touch with their former fellow-countrymen, 
who were urging them to betray the city (103.4) that the 
Amphipolitans were all suspicious of each other (104.i). 

It seems clear that the normal difficulties in achieving unity 
in a mixed colony^ were present to Athens’ disadvantage. 
Because the settlers from other cities were not tied by kin to 
Athens, they were ready to give up the city to Brasidas,^ and 
to fight against the Athenians in the Amphipolis campaign.® 
After that they were unwilling to return to their previous 
situation and instead repudiated the Athenian connection.® The 
Athenian dilemma was that they could not found so large a 
colony from their citizens alone and they could not rely on the 
loyalty of settlers of mixed origin. 

The same fate befell the Spartan hopes of Heraclea in 
Trachis. It was founded to subserve Spartan war aims and the 
settlers were very numerous and of mixed origins.^ The Spar¬ 
tans exercised a close control over the colony. It provided 
troops for Sparta’s campaigns, as, for example^ for an expedi¬ 
tion to Naupactus immediately after the foundation,® and in 
385 before Haliartus.® The evidence also shows that Sparta sent 
a regular official to govern it. When the Boeotians took control 
of the place in 420 a Spartan was expelled for misgovernment.^® 
When Thucydides gives reasons (III.93.2) for the colony’s 


^ See Chapter III. 

^ See Arist. PoL iqos b 
s Thuc. V.9.7. 

^ See Chapter III. 

«Xen. Hell. III.v.6. 


2 See Chapter HI. 
4 Thuc. IV. 106.2. 
®Thuc. V.ii.i. 

® Thuc. III.100.2. 
Thuc. V.52.1. 
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failure he includes the behaviour of these officials {aQxovreg 
avr6)v rojv AaKsdat/xovicDV ol aq)i>cvovfjievoi) » Finally, Xenophon 
mentions a harmost, Labotas, who fell there in battle {HelL 
Lii.18). This evidence is conclusive,^ and Heraclea may be 
added to the very small list of colonies in which officials sent 
regularly by the mother city are attested. 

In spite of this close control, however, Heraclea proved a 
broken reed for Sparta, and it seems likely that the reason was 
the mixed origin of the settlers. Although Thucydides does not 
mention strife between the racial groups among his reasons for 
the failure of the colony (III.93.2), it would be reasonable to 
assume that this mixed origin was the basis for the objection to 
the Spartan rule. The Spartan settlers themselves would hardly 
have been frightened off by the harsh rule of their own people, 
and this assumption may be supported by Diodorus’ account 
(XIV.384) of the stasis at Heraclea in 399, which the Spartans 
settled by sending out Herippidas, who surrounded the people 
in assembly with his hoplites and killed five hundred of them.^ 
This must mean that the stasis was considered to be against 
Spartan interests, and it would be a probable inference that 
some of the people of non-Spartan origin had formed an anti- 
Spartan party and became Herippidas’ victims. 

In 395, after Haliartus, the Boeotians and Argives took the 
city by treachery, (which also reveals disunity in a colony of 
mixed origins), killed the Spartans that they took there, and 
allowed the settlers of Peloponnesian origin to leave with their 
possessions. They then handed over the city to the Trachinians, 
the old inhabitants of the region.® This information not only 
shows that the settlers of different origins had remained dis¬ 
tinct, but it also reinforces the conjecture that it was the settlers 
of other than Spartan and Peloponnesian origin who had 
earlier objected to Spartan rule and left; for it appears that by 
395 the majority of the population was of Peloponnesian origin. 

We may therefore conclude that Heraclea, which was like 
Amphipolis in its size and mixed nature, and in the intentions of 
the metropolis, was also like Amphipolis in failing to provide a 

1 Cf. Parke, JHS 1 1930, 76, who suggests that the practice established in 
this colony was extended later to Sparta’s subordinate allies. 

2 The unpleasant details are to be found in Polyaenus 11 . 21 . 

3 Diod. XIV.82.6 ff. 
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Strong point of Spartan power abroad, because the mixed 
origin of the settlers made the colony divided and unreliable. 

Among late imperial colonies the settlements in the Adriatic 
attributed to Dionysius I of Syracuse deserve a mention. The 
sources for this colonization are exceptionally bad, and as a 
result its extent and nature are disputed. But while Beaumont 
seems to have been right in showing that the bases for a belief 
that Dionysius had an empire all over the Adriatic are ex¬ 
tremely feeble,^ Gitti is also right in showing that Beaumont 
went too far in his disbelief.^ 

The most important evidence is the passage Diod. XV. 13.1, 
where we are told that Dionysius decided to found cities in the 
Adriatic, 

dLavoovfievoQ rov ’loviov mM/j£vov tioqov idionoLsladai, Iva rov hti 
X‘^v ’’HneiQov nXow aatpalij Karaaxsvdari xal noXsig e%rj IdioQ sig rd 
dvvaadai vaval xa$0Q/j.icf6fjvaiJ 

The first necessity is to establish the meaning of noQov. This is 
discussed by Gitti in an appendix to his article, where he makes 
a crucial mistake. For he discusses the meaning not of ’I6viog 
noQog but of ’loviog xohiog. No one would deny his contention 
that ‘I6viog xohiog meant in the fourth century the whole 
Adriatic, but ’loviog Ttogog should rather be the Ionian straits, 
which, as it happens, suits much better Dionysius’ aims des¬ 
cribed in the sentence quoted; for he wanted a safe crossing to 
Epirus and harbours at which his ships would call. 

In general, however, Gitti is to be followed in his attempted 
reconstruction of the extent of Dionysius’ empire in the Adriatic. 
Uncertain though each individual case remains, Dionysius 
seems to have founded a few settlements in the Adriatic and to 
have had considerable interests in the area of the Dalmatian 
Coast.* Unfortunately the paucity of the evidence conceals from 
us the methods that Dionysius used to control his colonies. 
Diodorus’ general statement of his imperial ambitions is sup¬ 
ported by one single detail: there was a governor of the colony 

^ JHS Ivi 19363 202 f. ^ La Parola del Passato vii 1952, 161-91. 

® ‘Intending to possess the so-called Ionian straits, in order to make safe 
the crossing to Epirus and to have his own cities in which ships could 
anchor.’ 

^ See Gitti, 178 ff, for Dionysius’ settlements and interests on the East 
coast of the Adriatic, 
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at Lissus appointed by Dionysius.^ This is to be set beside the 
official from Sinope at Cotyora^ the Spartan governors of Hera- 
clea and the Corinthian officers at Potidaea, and understood as 
a sign of the mother city’s control over the affairs of the colony. 
Otherwise we can say no more than that it seems probable that 
Dionysius used colonies for his imperial aims. 

In this chapter we have seen examples of very close control 
imposed on colonies founded with imperial intentions. Al¬ 
though Hampl’s theory that colonies became Toleis ohne 
Territorium’ has been found without substance, some of the 
colonies discussed were clearly in general terms regarded as the 
possessions of the mother city. There was, therefore, clearly no 
theoretical objection to colonies closely dependent on the 
mother city, or to the use of colonies to build up power oversea. 

The examples all come from a late period in Greek coloniz¬ 
ation. Only the notable control exercised by Sinope over her 
colonies^ might have been established at an earlier period. 
Xenophon’s story does not reveal when the practices began, and 
the colonies were probably all founded a very long time before 
the events described.^ But without further knowledge it would 
be dangerous to assume that Sinope’s control was very ancient. 
Its existence is perhaps to be explained by the fact that the 
cities were on the edge of the Greek world, and therefore felt the 
need to combine in face of the barbarians whom they constantly 
feared.^ In such circumstances very close relations and tight 
control may have been acceptable for practical reasons. How¬ 
ever, though exceptional circumstances may have produced 
exceptional arrangements, the justification of Sinope’s position 
related by Xenophon shows that the mother city’s claim to 
control her colonies was not thought abnormal. 

Athens’ relations to her colonies seem to represent the most ’ 
extreme control by the metropolis. Some of her colonies, the 
cleruchies, were actual extensions of the Athenian state, and 
even those without this status were treated as her possessions. It 
was emphasized above that the cleruchies and the descriptions 

^ Diod. XV. 14.2. ^ See above pp. 201 fF. 

® The foundation dates of Gotyora and Gerasus are not recorded, but the 
Eusebian date for Trapezus is 756 .1 discuss the dates of Greek colonies in 
the Black Sea in Bull. Inst. Class. Studies v 1958, 25 ff. 

^ Gf. Xen. Anab V.v.23. 
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of them by ancient writers show that a Greek colony could 
theoretically in the fifth century be a settlement of citizens 
abroad. The cleruchy appears to be the answer to the problem 
of normal Greek colonization, for the state and its population 
were not diminished. But lack of numbers and perhaps the 
feeling that Athenian citizens should only be settled fairly close 
to Athens meant that the cleruchy could not be used for large, 
distant, imperial foundations. The substitute, the mixed colony, 
proved unsatisfactory as a way of extending the mother city’s 
power abroad. 

Both the limitations of the cleruchy and the failure of the 
mixed colony to serve imperial ends suggest that colonization 
was, even in the late period, not an ideal way for Greek cities to 
expand. If the distance from the metropolis was great and the 
numbers of the colonists needed to be large, a satisfactory 
dependent colony was hard to establish. Thus the very close 
control exercised by Athens and some other mother cities in the 
later period shows that there was no theoretical objection to 
colonial empires, but in practice they remained difficult to 
create and maintain. 



CHAPTER X 

CONCLUSION 


T he great difficulty of this investigation, as was stated in 
Chapter I, is that the sources which provide the evidence 
are mostly centuries later than the foundations of the colonies. 
There is no completely satisfactory escape from this difficulty, 
and a large proportion of the instances of the relations between 
colonies and their mother cities that we have discussed belong 
to the fifth and fourth centuries. However, there is enough evi¬ 
dence about earlier times to reinforce the arguments advanced 
in Chapter I to show that the relationship was important from 
the beginning. From the seventh century there are, for example, 
the substance of the foundation decree for Cyrene,^ the founda¬ 
tion of Epidamnus and Selinus by oikists summoned by Corcyra 
from Corinth and by Megara Hyblaeafrom Megara in Greece,^ 
the dedication of Geloans to Athena Lindia,^ and the reception 
of Bacchiad exiles at Corcyra.^ Also from early times we have 
Thasos’ relations with Paros and several instances, some more, 
some less certain, of mother cities^ control over colonies at a 
short distance.® This evidence seems to be sufficient to disprove 
any idea that the relations between colonies and mother cities 
increased in importance in the fifth century. We know more 
about these relations from the fifth century onwards simply 
because there is more evidence from those times for Greek 
history in general. 

The idea that the Cypselid colonies of Corinth and those of 
Athens represented a new type and are entirely different from 
those founded earlier® is also wrong, at least in emphasis. It is 
quite true that Corinth and Athens, owing to a combination of 
imperial ambitions and ability to overcome the effects of dis¬ 
tance, exercised an unusual degree of control over their colo¬ 
nies, control which was reflected at the foundation of the 

^ See Chapter II. ^ See Chapter II. ® See Chapter VIII. 

^ See Chapter VI. ® See Chapter V. 

® This is Will’s thesis, La Mouvelle Clio vi 1954, 413-60. 
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colonies in the position of the oikist. But the evidence for similar 
control by other mother cities, some of it of early date,^ shows 
that it is wrong to conceive of a sharp line dividing the colonies 
of Corinth and Athens from the rest. In fact this assumption too 
depends finally on an argument from silence, for it is about 
these colonies that we are best informed. 

However, there still remains another, wider, application of 
the argument from silence. When the number of Greek colonies 
is considered and the length of time in question, the evidence 
for the relations between Greek colonies and mother cities that 
we have reviewed must seem small in quantity. Should one, 
therefore, conclude that it is all exceptional? That the great 
silence reveals the general rule, and any relationship attested 
between a Greek colony and its mother city is an exception 
from it? 

It is very rare to be able to argue confidently from the 
absence of evidence that a colony and mother city maintained 
no relationship. Such an argument is perhaps admissible, how¬ 
ever, in the case of Thera and Gyrene. When the colony was 
experiencing political difficulties under Battus III, it sent to 
Delphi for advice and the oracle suggested that Demonax of 
Mantinea be appointed mediator. ^ At an earlier date Battus 
Eudaimon acted through Delphi in inviting settlers from all 
Greece to strengthen the colony,^ On both occasions Thera, the 
mother city, is conspicuously absent, and this is especially 
noticeable when new settlers were invited; for, as we have seen, 
it had been provided in the foundation decree that the mother 
city could send further settlers to the colony.^ 

To argue generally, however, that where evidence is lacking 
the colony maintained no relations with its mother city would 
be an unsound procedure, and is shown to be unjustified by the 
new evidence on the subject, largely from inscriptions, which 
has been added in comparatively recent times. If epigraphical 
discoveries of modern times have provided evidence for 
strikingly close relations between Thasos and her colonies, or 
between Miletus and hers, or between Argos, Cnossus and 
Tylissus, not to mention less notable examples, it is surely right 
to conclude that more evidence would show more instances of 

^ See Chapter V. ^ See Hdt. IV.161.1; Plut. De muL virt. 261B. 

3 See Hdt. IV. 159. i ff. ^ See Chapter IV. 
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relations between colonies and mother cities. In general too the 
evidence that we possess seems to be sufficient in quantity and 
sufficiently widely spread to be regarded as reasonably re¬ 
presentative of the whole field of Greek colonial relationships. 

The new evidence also helps to free Thucydides from the 
charge that he overestimated the importance of these relation¬ 
ships. His informationj for instance, about the religious obliga¬ 
tions owed by colonies to their mother cities is confirmed as 
generally valid by inscriptions about the offerings of colonies to 
the gods of the metropolis.^ But such information is perhaps less 
striking than his emphasis on the relationship’s effect in creating 
wartime alliances. Apart from the instances mentioned above in 
Chapter I, which included Melos’ relationship to Sparta and 
that of the Ionian cities to Athens, ^ his idea that the relation¬ 
ship justified an alliance is clearly revealed by his statements 
regarding two occasions which concerned the relationship of 
Sparta and Doris. Here too the relationship of colony and 
metropolis,^ if based on actual events at all, went back for its 
origin to the times of the migrations. 

When the Phocians attacked Doris in c, 457 and took one of 
the townships there, the Spartans sent 1500 hoplites of their 
own and 10,000 of the allies and compelled the Phocians to give 
the city back.^ The expedition has been thought far too large 
simply for the coercion of the Phocians,® and it led to the 
Battle of Tanagra, which suggests that the Spartans went pre¬ 
pared to fight it out with the Athenians. Thucydides, however, 
considers it unnecessary to give any other motive than that 
implied in his beginning: %oX ^cokscov argarsvadvrcov ig AcoQLdg 
rrjv AanedaifiovLcov /irjtQOTtohv,^ The second occasion was in 426. 
The Trachinians were being attacked by the Oetaeans; they 
sent to Sparta for help and with them went an embassy from 
Doris, The metropolis of the Spartans’ [iriXQOTtoXig rojv 
AaKedaiiuovtcov)^ for Doris too was suffering Oetaean attacks."^ 
The Spartans again sent help and Thucydides gives us their 
motives; they wanted to help the Trachinians and Dorians, but 

1 See Chapter VIII. ^ See Chapter I. 

^ Thuc. I.ioy.Sj Hdt. VIIL31. ^ Thuc. 1 .107.2. 

5 Cf. CAH. V.79 fF. 

® ‘And when the Phocians attacked Doris, the mother country of the 
Spartans.* 

^ Thuc. 111.92.1-4. 
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at the same time they thought that the enterprise would be to 
their advantage in the W3-r against the Athenians. On neither of 
these occasions does Thucydides distinguish between pretext 
and true motive, though he is accustomed to make such dis¬ 
tinctions. A modern observer would conclude that the Spartans 
used their relationship as a pretext on both occasions, and the 
reason why Thucydides did not, apparently, see it as such must 
be that he regarded the desire to help a related city as a normal 
motive for war. 

An inscription which includes records of Melian contribu¬ 
tions to the Peloponnesian war fund in the Archidamian War^ 
is perhaps evidence for the support in war that Thucydides 
found normal between colony and mother city. But the effect 
of the relations between colonies and mother cities regarding 
war is more clearly illustrated by another inscription, which we 
have already discussed. In the latter stage of the Peloponnesian 
War the Neapolitans fought, and were later reconciled, with 
their mother city Thasos.* The stone concerning this is con¬ 
temporary evidence to support that from Thucydides and other 
writers, and shows the shame attached to wars between colonies 
and mother cities; its converse impUcation is that they were 
natural allies. Of this too we have an example known solely 
from an inscription: the alliance in the latter part of the sixth 
century of Epizephyrian Locri and its two colonies Hipponium 
and Medma.® 

Thucydides also implies that a mother city should have a 
position of undefined hegemony,^ and here he is more fully sup¬ 
ported by evidence from inscriptions. That relating to the 
Locrian colony at Naupactus contains a clause that the colony 
should not secede from its metropolis;® the Thasian inscription 
encouraging delation shows an even more marked control by a 
mother city over its colonies;® and the inscriptions about 
Argos, Cnossus and Tylissus reveal that the colonies accorded a 
general primacy to their mother city,’ Beside these may be set 
the remarks of the ambassador from Sinope at Cotyora.® In 

1 Tod 62; cf. Adcock, Melanges Glotz, 1-6. The Melian contributions are 
recorded in lines 24 fi, 36 if. 

2 See Chapter V. ® See Chapter V. 

^ 1.25.3 f; 38.2-5. ® Tod 24.11 see above. Chapter IV. 

® See Chapter V. ^ See Chapter VIII. 

® See Chapter IX. 
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none of these cases did the mother city’s control over its colonies 
need special explanation. Thucydides is representing the 
general view, which saw nothing surprising in mother cities that 
controlled their colonies. 

On this matter it is clear that there were commonly-held and 
fairly consistent opinions in Greece. Another important ques¬ 
tion is whether there were similar fixed ideas about the relation¬ 
ship in all its aspects, or, more simply, whether it was homo¬ 
geneous throughout the Greek world. In the realm of ideas it is 
clear from the evidence on the act of foundation discussed in 
Part I that there were fixed general principles about the way a 
colony should be established, and that it was generally believed 
that the new community was in many senses an extension of the 
old, so that their continuing relationship was a matter of im¬ 
portance to both. On the other hand each foundation probably 
differed from others in the detailed arrangements, if any, made 
for that relationship. Such differences were seen in the founda¬ 
tion decrees discussed above in Chapter IV. 

Even more in the development of the subsequent relationship 
there was variety rather than uniformity. For here practical 
circumstances overrode theoretical principles, and the relation¬ 
ship was close or loose, good or bad, according to such factors as 
the distance separating colony and metropolis, or the ambitions 
of the metropolis, or the individual interests of the two com¬ 
munities, which might coincide or conflict.^ In general the 
closest relations between colonies and mother cities have been 
found where the colonies were not far from the mother city, or 
where the mother city was sufficiently powerful and ambitious 
to overcome the obstacle of distance. So though there was no 
theoretical objection to Greek mother cities which controlled 
their colonies, practical factors, distance and the power of the 
metropolis, generally determined the degree to which a mother 
city exercised or tried to exercise such control. 

But the aspects of the relationship which depended on the 
mother city’s power and ambitions are only a part, and perhaps 
not the most important part, of the relations between Greek 

1 Gorcyra is an example of a colony which had interests which conflicted 
with those of its metropolis; see Chapter VII. On the other hand there may 
have been coincidence of interests between Sinope and her South Pontic 
colonies; see Chapter IX, 
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colonies and mother cities in general. In Chapters VI and VIII 
we saw relations which did not depend on such influences: the 
opening of the citizenship of one community to the other, for 
instance, or the religious connections between them, or the 
reconciliation of colonies’ quarrels by their mother cities. Such 
relations may be regarded as the fundamental or general basis 
of the connection between colonies and mother cities, on which 
closer relationships could be built if circumstances were 
favourable. 

It is above all the religious relations which show the funda¬ 
mental nature of the colony-metropolis relationship. There 
could be no more serious mistake than to think that this relation¬ 
ship is shown to be purely formal and of no real significance by 
the fact that the complaints of Corinth against Corcyra recorded 
by Thucydides only become specific in the field of religion.^ It 
shows rather the depth and antiquity of this kind of relation¬ 
ship. 

The earliest way in which Greek communities were joined 
with each other was by having the same sanctuary and the same 
cults. Thus the early Greek leagues were religious leagues in the 
sense that they were based on a common religious centre and 
worship.^ The religious function of such leagues may have been 
primary, but the religious and political aspects were originally 
not separate.® The more purely political leagues of the classical 
period sometimes had their roots in the older type. So the 
Panionion was the centre of the political union of the Ionian 
cities at the time of the Ionian Revolt,^ and the Delian League 
had as its centre the home of ancient Ionian religious gather¬ 
ings.® The relationship between colony and mother city perhaps 
became more exclusively political at the same time, but the 
ancient forms of expressing their union remained important. So 
some of the Corinthian colonies seem to be similar to subord- 

^ Cf. Beaumont, JHS Ivi 1936,183, who writes: ‘Is it really credible that 
the Corinthians disliked the Gorcyreans to such an extent for the reasons he 
(i.e. Thucydides) gives?’ and considers the Corinthian claims ‘a trifling con¬ 
cession to sentiment’. 

2 As e.g. the Amphictyonies, the Panionion, the Galaurian League. For an 
account of these see Ehrenberg, Der Staat der Griecken I, 82-5. 

® Gf. Ehrenberg p. 83: ‘eine absolute Scheidung von religioser und 
politischer sphare den Dingen Gewalt antut’. 

^ Hdt. VLy; cf. Ehrenberg 83, 93. 

5 See Thuc. III. 104.3 
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inate allies/ but their loyalty was expressed by the fulfilment of 
their religious obligations.^ 

It should now be clear why Thucydides was shocked at the 
violation of the relations of kinship between colonies and mother 
cities in the Sicilian campaign.^ The League of Delos, being 
based in his view on ancient Ionian kinship, did not generally 
flout such ties, but there were many individual instances where 
pohtical alignments of the later fifth century cut across the old 
relationships, which he regarded as traditional and right. His 
basic ideas are the product of traditions from an older Greek 
world, which were no longer always effective in the times that 
he described. 

The relationship of colony and mother city often provided 
from early times a way of bridging the gulf between indepen¬ 
dent city states. Nearly three centuries separated the beginning 
of the great colonizing movement and the first writing of history, 
and we know comparatively little of the relations between 
Greek states during this time. Our knowledge and understand¬ 
ing are enhanced, if we realize that a regular and effective link 
between them was the relationship of colony and mother city. 

1 See Chapter VII. ^ See Thuc. I.25.4. 

® VIL57; see above. Chapter I. 
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CORINTH’S WESTERN AIMS 
IN THE 8th century 

T he colonization of Syracuse and Corcyra in the later eighth 
century has been regarded as the means by which Corinth 
consciously sought a predominant trading position in the West. 
Thus we should have a very early example of colonies estab¬ 
lished to fulfil a mother city’s own commercial aims, which 
implies the intention that the colonies be closely related or 
actually dependent and, incidentally, a corresponding diminu¬ 
tion in the independence of the oikists. 

The hypothesis was originally put forward by Blakeway, ^ and 
appears with further arguments in Dunbabin’s The Western 
Greeks.^ The starting point was the belief that there was trade 
with the West before any of the western colonies was founded, 
in which no one state predominated, whereas from the time of 
the early colonies in Sicily and Italy till the end of the seventh 
century trade with the West was allegedly monopolized by 
Corinth, It was, therefore, suggested that Corinth’s colonization 
was designed to win this commercial supremacy. This hypo¬ 
thesis was attacked by R. M. Cook,^ who held that the archae¬ 
ological evidence showed neither that Corinth had a complete 
monopoly nor that she had achieved commercial prominence 
suddenly.^ But recent archaeological work has shown that there 
is no evidence for trade with the West before the first colonies 
were founded. Apart from Mycenean pottery,^ the earliest 

^ BSA xxxiii 1933, 202 fF. 2 pp^ 10^17. 

^ JHS Ixvi 1946, 80 f; CR Ixiii 1949, 113 ff. 

^He also pointed out that the thesis of.a western monopoly must be 
judged against the predominance of Corinthian pottery in mainland 
markets too in this period; JHS Ixvi 1946, 84. 

® Mycenean pottery has been found on various sites in the West. It is 
studied in full by Lord William Taylour, Pottery in Italy (Cambridge 

195s)- Proof of continuity of contact between Greece and Italy from the 
Mycenean period to that of the first colonies is not found. Such continuity 
has been assumed by S. A. Immerwahr in her review of Lord William 
Taylour’s book {AJA Ixiii 1959, 295 fif), but a single sherd which may be 
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Greek material in the West has been found at the Greek 
colony of Pithecusae on Ischia*^ Thus the hypothesis that there 
was a connection between colonization and a change in the 
character of the trade loses its archaeological support. 

An attempt to save it has been made^ by attributing the 
character of a trading post to the colony of Pithecusae. But 
there is nothing to indicate that it had this character rather than 
that of a normal colony,^ and Strabo’s information (V.247) 
the inhabitants owed their early prosperity to fruitfulness 
{evrvxYjaavxeg di evKa^ntav) implies that its economy was agri¬ 
cultural. Its offshore position could as well have been chosen 
for safety as for trade. It was the security provided by the sea 
which led many Greek colonists to choose a site on an island 
close to the shore or a peninsula.^ But though there no longer 
seems to be an archaeological basis for Blakeway’s and Dun- 
babin’s hypothesis, the other arguments that they advanced 
might appear to stand independently.® 

Support for the hypothesis was found in Strabo’s account 
(VI.269) that Corcyra and Syracuse were established at the 
same date. Eusebius, however, gives 709 as the date of Cor- 
cyra’s foundation.® Strabo’s account has a suspect appearance; 
it combines the foundation not only of Corcyra and Syracuse 
but also of Croton. Dunbabin (15 f) rejects the synchronization 
of Croton and Syracuse on the grounds that such synchroniza¬ 
tions are automatically suspect, though both he and Blakeway 

protogeometric found at Scoglio del Tonno, Taranto {Mycenean Pottery in 
Italy, no. 165, p. iiB, pi. 14:19) is hardly a sufficient basis for this assump¬ 
tion. It suggests possible sporadic contacts between the Ionian Islands and 
the heel of Italy (cf. Lord William Taylour iig, 186 f). 

^ See Vallet, Rhegion et Z^ncle ch. I, especially 43 f. 

2 By S, A. Immerwahr, 295 n. i. 

® As R. M. Cook has convincingly shown; Historia xi 1962, 113!. On the 
differences between a trading post and a normal colony see Chapter I 
above. 

^ Examples: Sinope,see Polyb. IV.56.5 ff; Iasos,see^Mxv 1895,139,and 
plan PL III; Syracuse, see Thuc. VI.3.2. For more examples and valuable 
discussion of this point see J. M. Cook, Greek Settlement in the Eastern Aegean 
and Asia Minor, CAH, I and II revised Edition, 24 f. 

® Good points against the view that Corinth’s early colonization was for 
trade were made by Gwynn, JHS xxxviii 1918, 92 f; more recently Will 
{Korinthiaka 321 ff) has briefly listed arguments against it. 

® A date in the last decades of the eighth century is made certain by recent 
archaeological investigations at Corcyra (see M. ilaQaanevatSi^g, KaBrjpiBQivi^ 
(Athens) 16.iii. 1961), but they cannot settle the dispute between 733 and 709. 
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accept the synchronization of Syracuse and Corcyra, The 
existence of the Eusebian date, however, suggests strongly that 
this synchronization is equally suspect, and it may be added 
that if there was no pre-colonization trade the realization of 
Corcyra’s importance as a port of call to the West^ would only 
be likely after the foundations of the Sicilian colonies. It would 
thus be easy to understand that the Corinthian occupation of 
Corcyra came later. If Corcyra was founded in 709 and Syra¬ 
cuse in 733 their foundations were not part of a single Corin¬ 
thian state policy. 

The fact that both Archias and Chersicrates were probably 
Bacchiads^ was taken to suggest the state organization which 
the theory requires. Late sources tell us of private reasons why 
these two wanted to leave Corinth,^ but even if these are con¬ 
sidered of doubtful value, a member of the ruling clan could 
clearly be required as oikist without the expedition necessarily 
being a planned act of state, as Theras and Dorieus show.^ And 
if Syracuse was largely founded by Archias’ initiative Thucy¬ 
dides’ wording (VI.3.2), in which Archias is the prime mover 
and not ol Kogivdioc, is explained. The story of Aethiops, who 
bartered his allotment of land for a honey cake on the voyage 
out,® can hardly be used against this. Blakeway maintained 
(p. 206 and n. i) that it showed that ^the expedition was care¬ 
fully planned before the fleet set sail’ and 'the division of land 
was made before the expedition started’. But every settler must 
have known he would receive an allotment; he could barter it 
before the actual division was made. 

Arguments for the theory confined to the two Corinthian 
foundations are thus seen to be weak, but there remains the 
wider suggestion that Corinth and Chalcis can be seen to have 

^ See Thuc. I.36.2; 44.3. 

2 Archias is described as a Heraclid by Thucydides, VI.3.2-, as is Chersi¬ 
crates by Strabo, VI.269. The description has usually been taken to mean 
they were Bacchiads, e.g. by B^rard, 118 f. The point seems to be made 
certain by Arist. frg. 611, 19; KoQLvdog: e^aalXevas dk 7<al BanaXog TQlrog ktL 
. . . Ovyarigsg /uiv rgstg, viol de ijtrdj oi to yevog o^Tcog rjv^rjaav Sare 
BaKxidag Kal KaXeiodai roi)g an a'drcov, Chersicrates is expressly 

stated to have been a Bacchiadby the scholiast toAp. Rhod. IV. 1212,1216- 
see Timaeus frg. 80, FGH IIIB 623 f. 

® For Chersicrates see schol. Ap. Rhod. ibid.; for Archias, [Plut.] Am. Narr. 
772E if; Diod. VIII. 8. Gf. Berard, 119. 

4 Hdt. IV. 147 ff; V.42. 

® Athenaeus i67d, the ultimate source being Archilochus. 
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been working in concert with regard to their western coloniz¬ 
ation.^ 

Dunbabin suggested that this can be seen in the siting of the 
early Sicilian colonies.^ The Ghalcidians secured themselves the 
rich Laestrygonian plain by the colonies of Naxos, Catane and 
Leontini, while Syracuse was the best harbour in Eastern 
Sicily. Evidence of Corinthian and Chalcidian co-operation is 
also seen in the Corinthian expulsion of Eretrians from Corcyra^ 

^ See Blakeway 205 fF., Dunbabin 10-17. 

2 Dunbabin’s theories rest partly on the Thucydidean chronology for the 
Sicilian colonies, a system which he ably defended in Appendix 1 . The dates 
of these colonies have been the subject of much recent work, culminating in 
the long book of R. Van Gompernolle,^^^^^^/^ Chronologie et d’ Historiogmphie 
Siciliotes (Brussels i960). Thucydides’ dates have been attacked from two 
points of view. Vallet and Villard supported the earlier dates for Naxos and 
Megara found in inferior sources (Naxos 757, Megara 757--50, Syracuse 733) 
mainly on archaeological grounds; see BCH Ixvii 1952, 289-346. For a 
further statement of these views and references to opposition to them see 
Vallet, Rhegion et Z^ncle, chs. I and II, and p. 47 n. r. There is an admirably 
balanced brief discussion of the subject by Bijvanck, Bull, van d. Verein, tot. 
Bevord, d. Kennis van d, Antieke Beschaving (Leiden) xxxiv 1959, 68-71, ex¬ 
pressing a cautious confidence in the traditional chronology. To my mind 
the archaeological dating is not suflSciently certain to be preferable to the 
detailed and self-consistent Thucydidean account. Much of the dating of 
eighth- and seventh-century Greek history depends on Payne’s absolute dates 
for Protocorinthian and Corinthian, the only external supports for which 
came from the foundation dates of Syracuse and Selinus given by Thucy¬ 
dides; cf. Hopper, BSA xliv 1949, 169 ff. It now seems, however, that the 
Bocchoris scarab excavated by Buchner at Pithecusae (not yet published by 
Buchner; see however. La Parola del Passato liv 1957, 225, and Trendall, 
Archaeology in Sicily and Magna Graeda, with JHS Ixxvii 1957, 41) provides 
valid external confirmation for Payne’s dating of the beginning of Proto¬ 
corinthian. An attempt to lower drastically the traditional dating of 
Geometric and Protocorinthian is shown to be without basis by Boardman, 
Historia vii 1958, 250. 

Van Gompemolle attacks Thucydides’ dates on the groxmds that (i) they 
were taken over from Antiochus and (2) they were worked out by reckoning 
generations in a completely unhistorical and artificial way. That Thucy¬ 
dides used Antiochus seems most probable, as Dover has also shown {Mata 
vi i953> I IF) but even Van Gompernolle’s most subtle and complicated 
arguments have not removed the strong objections to the theory that 
Thucydides’ dates are the result of adding artificial generations. These are 
expressed by Westlake in a very judicious review of Van Gompemolle (C.jR. 
n.s. xii 1962, 266 fiF) including what is perhaps the strongest: ‘Such methods 
would have shocked Thucydides profoundly’. 

® Plut. QG XI. The passage is described as ‘imique’ and ‘of dubious 
authority’ by Halliday, who is also inclined to reject the synchronization of 
Syracuse and Gorcyra; see Greek Questions of Plutarch^ 53 f. But it would be 
wrong to reject it out of hand, and Blakeway argues well in support of it, 205 
n, 4. 
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and the ejection of Megarian settlers from the Chalcidian 
colony Leontini,^ In the first of these events the Corinthians are 
thought to be acting against Ghalcis’ enemies, in the second 
Chalcidians against Corinth’s; for Corinth was at war with 
Megara in the last quarter of the eighth century. ^ 

The expulsion of the Megarian colonists from Leontini must 
be considered in conjunction with Thucydides’ information 
(VI.4.1) that they were received into Leontini in the first place. 
This hardly suggests Chalcidian enmity against the Megarians. 
Their later expulsion would be naturally attributable to the 
civil strife common in mixed colonies. The expulsion of the 
Eretrian settlers from Corcyra seems to be irrelevant through 
chronological difficulties. If we date it with Dunbabin and 
Blakeway to 733, we seem to be too early for the hostility be¬ 
tween Chalcis and Eretria;^ not long before, they co-operated 
in founding Cumae.^ If we date it to 709, that is too late to be 
connected with the earliest Sicilian colonization. Of all these 
arguments, therefore, there only remains the hypothesis that 
the Corinthians took the best harbour, the Chalcidians the best 
land, and that this shows an agreement on spheres of influence. 
It seems possible that an amicable division was made among 
the settlers of the new island, but an agreement between two 
mother cities in the eighth century on spheres of influence has 
an anachronistic air. Nor does the siting of the colonies alone 

1 Thuc. VI.41; Polyaen. V.5.1-11. 

2 For this war see Hammond, BSA xlix 1954, 93 ff. 

® The date of the Lelantine War is notoriously uncertain. But it is only 
by referring the event on Corcyra to it (and to 733) and by including the 
expulsion of the Megarian colonists from Leontini similarly, that it is put so 
close to the co-operation of the protagonists at Cumae; see, for example, 
Forrest’s discussion, Historia vi 1957, 161 ff, where these indications are 
used to give the high date. If the Archilochus fragment (DiehP 3) refers to the 
war it is easier to think of a date nearer 700; cf. Forrest, 163. Similarly if 
Ameinocles’ shipbuilding at Samos (Thuc, 1 .13.3) is attached to the war, as 
Forrest, 161, this gives us the date c. 704. In some sensible and restrained 
observations on the war, which are to be preferred to the views followed by 
Forrest, Boardman suggests two phases of conflict, but this is partly to ex¬ 
plain the Corcyrean episode which he too attributes to the war; see BSA 
lii 1957, 27 ff. For a useful collection of the literary sources for the war and 
an attempt to reconcile their divergent implications see Will, Korinthiaka 
391-404. But the idea of a war lasting (with intervals) from c. 700 to c. 550 
seems a desperate expedient, and general considerations about Ionian 
conditions suggest that the war was before 670, see Roebuck, Ionian Trade and 
Colonization 73 n. 8. 

^ See Dunbabin 3, 5 ff. 
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prove any long term planning and co-operation. Thus this far- 
going hypothesis regarding the nature of the colonization of 
Syracuse and Corcyra seems not to be well founded; so that 
there is no need to attribute here a special character to the 
oikists or act of foundation in general. 
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TRANSLATIONS 
OF FOUNDATION DECREES^ 

I. Gyrene^ 

^'Oqhlov royv ohciaxYiQoyv. 

[^E]do^s xdi EKKlriaiai * sTcel ""AnoXXov avxoixaxi^ev R[aT] 

25 Tcoi Kol OriQaLoiQ djtoL\Hl^ai\ Kvqdvav^ oQtaxov doxel 0 f][QaL 
o]tg oTcon&fAnev eg xdv [AL^]vav Bdxxo/z jusv era[r 
x]s Hal ^aadrja * sraLQOvg ds xovg © 7 ]Qaiovg nXh’ snl xdt laa[L 
H\ai xdt 6 [jtoiaL nXh naxa xdv ohcov vlov de eva HaxaX[e] 
ysadai x[d) olhco indaxco^ nXev ds] xovg rj^&vxag^ xal xd>v [aX 
30 X]cov ©rjQatcov eXevdsQog^ [o' na nXev, Al jusv de xa 

xaxdx [cov] 

XL xdv oimaiav ol chtoiHot^ x&v olxstcov xdy HaxajzXeov[xa] 
vaxeQov elg At^iav xal noXix^tag xal xtfjtdfjt 7 iBdsx\Ev'] 
xal ydg xdg ddsoTioxco auioXayxdvev, Al de xa {A^rj xax[s^ 
covxt xdv olxiatav jurjds ol ©rjQatOL fxtv dvvavxat entxovQs 
35 v^ aXXdavdyxai dxOd)vxt Sxrj sm nhxe^ ex xdg ydg djit[i\_ev'\ 
adtecvg OrjQavde ent xd avxwy fi[jte{jt noXidx 

ag. ""O de xa jurj Xfjc TtXev cucoaxeXXotaag xdg noXtog^ 6 avd[at] 
fjLog xevxai xal xd eaxco avxov da/Aoata. de an 

odsxojuevog ^ ddojtCcov naxriQ vlov 7} adeX<pedg ddeX 
40 (pedv natoeixat dneQ d jurj Xecov nXev. ^Eni xovxoig oQxta in 
otrjaavxo ol xe avxel fJievov\x\eg xal ol nXeovxeg olxt^ovxe 
g xal agdg enoirjaavxo xdg xavxa naQpecdvxag xal jur] e/n 

^ These translations are intended to provide no more than close render¬ 
ings of the three main texts discussed above in Chapter IV. References to 
publications of the documents will be found there. Italics are used to indi¬ 
cate words which are uncertain owing to gaps in the originals or for any 
other reason. 

2 As this text is less easily consulted than those referring to Naupactus and 
Brea, I print the Greek, i.e. the relevant portion of SEG IX.3 except in lines 
28 f, where I give Wilhelm’s text. On this see my discussion in JUS Ixxx 1960, 
98. Translations of the text which I have consulted with profit in preparing 
my own are those of Oliverio, Riv. diFil. vi 1928, 222 ff.; Chamoux, Cyrine 
sous la monarchie des BattiadeSy 106 f.; and one prepared for teaching purposes 
by my colleague Mr. C. A. Rodewald. 
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jnevovraQ ratv eXh^vai oIhsovxcov fj rcov avrai fjLSV 
ovrov, KfjQivoQ nXdoaavxBQ TcoXoadg Kaxexaiov ena 
45 qs6/isvoc ndvxeg avvevddvxeg nal avdqeg %al yvvaiK 
eg kqX Ttaideg koI uzacdtaKai • xdfji efjbjxevovxa xovxoig 
xolg oQHioig dXXd TtaQ^edjvxa xaxaXei^eadai vlv Hal na 
xaQQSv SaneQ xdg HoXocrog, nal avxov nal ydvov nal %qyi 
[ xaxa, Tolai de eixiievoiGiv xovxoig xolg oQmoig xal xoig 
50 nXeoiai eXXi^vav H\_aL\ x\oLg fjie\voiai iv ©riQai ^fiev noXX 
d Hal ay ad a nal av[xoig xal ydjvoig. 

Agreement^ of the Founders 

Decided by the assembly. Since Apollo has given a spon¬ 
taneous prophesy^ to Battus and the Theraeans ordering them 
to colonize Gyrene, the Theraeans resolve that Battus be sent to 
Libya as leader and king: that the Theraeans sail as his com¬ 
panions: that they sail on fair and equal terms, according to 
family that one son be conscripted from each family; that those 
who sail be in the prime of life;^ and that, of the rest of the 
Theraeans, any free man who wishes may sail. If the colonists 
establish the settlement, any of their fellow-citizens^ who later 
sails to Libya shall have a share in citizenship and honours and 
shall be allotted a portion of the unoccupied land. But if they 
do not establish the settlement and the Theraeans are unable to 
help them and they suffer inescapable troubles up to five years,® 
let them return from that land without fear to Thera, to their 
possessions and to be citizens. But he who is unwilling to sail 
when the city sends him shall be liable to punishment by death 
and his goods shall be confiscated. And he who receives or pro¬ 
tects another, even if it be a father his son or brother his brother, 
shall suffer the same penalty as the man unwilling to sail. On 

^ For this rendering of oqhiov see my remarks in JHS Ixxx 1960, 103 f. 

2 I gladly take this opportunity of acknowledging the correctness of 
Parke’s interpretation here {JHS Ixjcxii 1962, 145 f), which I follow in 
preference to my earlier mistaken opinion of the force of a'dro/idn^sv. 

® On this uncertain part of the document see my discussion in JHS Ixxx 
i960, 98. ^ 

^ This translation of rovg '^^cbvrag is preferred to simply ‘the adults’ (as, 
e.g., Wilhelm, Griechische Inschriften rechtlichen Inhalts, 6), since it takes 
account of the other meaning of ri^dco (to be in the flower of youth) and the 
needs of a colonial expedition. 

® On this translation of oinsicov see above p. 64 n. i. 

® For another possible interpretation of this phrase see above p. 53 n. i. 
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these conditions they made an agreement, those who stayed 
here and those who sailed on the colonial expedition, and they 
put curses on those who should transgress these conditions and 
not abide by them, whether those living in Libya or those stay¬ 
ing in Thera. They moulded wax images and burnt them while 
they uttered the following imprecation, all of them, having 
come together, men and women, boys and girls. May he who 
does not abide by this agreement but transgresses it melt away 
and dissolve like the images, himself and his seed and his 
property. But for those who abide by the agreement, both those 
who sail to Libya and those who remain in Thera, may there be 
abundance and prosperity both for themselves and their des¬ 
cendants, 

2. J^aupactus^ 

The colony at Naupactus is to be established on the following 
terms. The Hypocnemidian Locrian, when he becomes a 
Naupactian, shall, being a Naupactian, have the right, when 
present, to sacrifice and obtain a share of the sacrifice, in the 
places where a stranger is permitted by sacred law, if he so 
wish. 2 If he so wish he shall make offerings and receive a share 
both in the sacrifices of the people and those of the societies, he 
and his family for ever. The colonists of the Hypocnemidian 
Locrians shall not pay tax among the Hypocnemidian Locrians 
until one of them becomes again a Hypocnemidian Locrian. If 
the colonist wishes to return, it shall be allowed without pay¬ 
ment of fees ^ so long as he leaves for the household^ a grown son 
or brother. If the Hypocnemidian Locrians are driven out of 
Naupactus by force, they shall be permitted to return, each to 
his previous home, without entry fees. They shall pay no tax 
except in common with the West Locrians. 

^ Translations of this text and commentaries which I have consulted with 
profit in preparing my version are those of Meisterj^^r. d, sacks. GeselL d. Wiss. 
zu Leipzig, Phil. Hist. Klasse, 1895, 272 ff, Tod 24, and Buck, The Greek 
Dialects, (Chicago 1955) 250 ff. 

2 On the difficulties of punctuation and interpretation in this sentence see 
above pp. 49 if. 

® The word ivetijQLa only occurs here; on its possible meanings see above 
p. 52 n. I. 

^ I translate rd iv rdi lariat according to Meister’s interpretation, who 
sees the rd as an accusative of respect meaning ‘with regard to’ or the like. 
Gf. also Tod p. 34. 
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1. The colonists to Naupactus are to take an oath not to 
secede voluntarily from the Opuntians by any means or device 
whatever. If they wish it shall be permitted, thirty years after 
the swearing of the oath, for one hundred men from the 
Naupactians to administer the oath to the Opuntians, and the 
Opuntians to the Naupactians. 

2. Whoever of the colonists defaults in his tax payments in 
Naupactus shall be excluded from the Locrians until he pay his 
lawful dues to the Naupactians. 

3. If the colonist have no successors in his house, nor heir 
among the colonists in Naupactus, the next of kin among the 
Hypocnemidian Locrians shall inherit, wherever he may come 
from among the Locrians,so long as he comes in person, 
whether man or boy, within three months. But otherwise the 
laws of the Naupactians shall be applied. 

4. If the colonist return from Naupactus to the Hypocne¬ 
midian Locrians he shall have it proclaimed in the market¬ 
place at Naupactus, and among the Hypocnemidian Locrians 
he shall have it announced in the market-place of his city of 
origin. 

5. Whenever a member of the Percothariae and Mysacheis 
himself becomes a Naupactian, his property in Naupactus shall 
also be subject to the laws of Naupactus. But his property 
among the Hypocnemidian Locrians shall be subject to the 
laws of the Hypocnemidian Locrians, as the laws of the Hypo¬ 
cnemidian Locrian city of each individual stand. But if one of 
the Percothariae and Mysacheis return under the laws relating 
to the colonists, he shall be subject to his own laws, each in his 
city. 

6. If the settler in Naupactus shall have brothers, as the law 
stands in each city of the Hypocnemidian Locrians, if the 
brother die, the colonist shall take possession of the property, 
that is shall possess his due share. 

7. The colonists to Naupactus shall have precedence in 
bringing suits before the judges; the Hypocnemidian Locrian 
shall bring suits and answer suits against himself^ in Opus on the 

^ I translate according to Meister’s punctuation here in preference to 
Tod’s, as it seems to me more in tune with the order of words, but certainty 
is not attainable. See above p. 54 n. 3. 

2 Here I prefer Buck’s interpretation of ^ard gioq to Tod’s (‘so far as he is 
concerned’). 
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same day. Those who are the magistrates of theyear'^ shall appoint a 
prostates 2 for the colonist from the Locrians, and from the 
colonists for the Locrian, 

8. Whoever of the colonists to Naupactus leaves behind a 
father and leaves his property with his father, shall be allowed, 
when the father dies, to recover his share. 

g. Whoever shall violate these decisions by any means or 
device whatever, except after a decree both of the assembly of 
the Thousand at Opus and the assembly of the colonists at 
Naupactus, shall be outlawed and his property shall be confis¬ 
cated. The magistrate shall grant a trial to the accuser within 
thirty days, if thirty days of his magistracy are left. If he does 
not grant a trial to the accuser, he shall be outlawed and his 
property confiscated, his land together with his servants. They 
are to swear the oath prescribed by law. The votes are to be 
cast into an urn. And the statute for the Hypocnemidian 
Locrians is to be valid in the same way for the settlers from 
Chaleum with Antiphatas. 

3. Brea^ 

The adjutants for the oikist shall make provision for the 
sacrifice^ in order to obtain favourable omens/or® the colony, as 
they shall decide. Ten distributors of land shall be chosen, one 
from each tribe. These shall allot the land. Democlides shall 
establish the colony with full powers to the best of his ability. 
The sacred precincts that have been set apart are to be left as 
they are, but no further precincts are to be consecrated. The 
colony is to make an offering of a cow and panoply to the Great 
Panathenaea and a phallus to the Dionysia. If anyone attacks 

^ This phrase is a crux which cannot be certainly solved. I follow Tod and 
Buck, and give what seems to be the most probable meaning. 

2 On the exact meaning of this word see above p. 59 n. 4. 

® Because the beginning of the text has been lost the meaning of the 
mutilated opening phrases is not clear enough for an informative translation. 

I therefore begin with the first complete sentence, line 3. Tod’s remarks on 
the opening phrases (p. 89) are still valid in spite of later attempts to restore 
and interpret them. See above p. 60 n. i. 

^ This is a translation of Meritt’s text {Hesperia X 1941, 319; also printed 
in Hill, Sources^ B.55), but he offered it in full knowledge of its uncertainty, 
for the sake of example only. 

^ The force of vneq here is not quite clear, since ^on behalf of’ or ^in the 
name of’are equally possible, as Daux pointed out; see REG xlviii 1935, 63 
n. 3. 
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the territory of the colonists, the cities are to bring help as 
quickly as possible according to the treaty which was made, 
when ... was first secretary of the council, concerning the cities 
of the Thraceward Region. 

This decree is to be written on a stele and placed on the 
acropolis; the colonists are to provide the stele at their own 
cost. If anyone puts a motion to the vote contrary to the stele, or 
speaks against it as a public orator, or attempts to persuade 
others to rescind or annul in any way any of the provisions 
decreed, he shall be deprived of civil rights together with his 
sons and his property shall be confiscated, and one tenth shall 
go to the goddess, unless the colonists themselves make some 
request on their own behalf^ 

Those in the army who are enrolled as additional colonists 
shall settle at Brea within thirty days of their arrival in Athens. 
The colonial expedition is to set off within thirty days, and 
Aeschines shall accompany it and pay the expenses. 

Phantocles proposed: Concerning the colony to Brea, let it be 
as Democlides proposed, but the prytaneis of the Erechtheid 
tribe shall introduce Phantocles to the council in its first sitting. 
The colonists to Brea shall be from the Thetes and Zeugitae. 

^ The restored words tzbqI a(pa>v are uncertain. 
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NAUPAGTUS FOUNDATION DECREE 


I T was noted in Chapter IV^ that in the Naupactus founda¬ 
tion decree the first paragraph (i-ii) is without a number 
and contains several provisions. All the subsequent paragraphs 
are numbered and each contains strictly one provision only. 
Why does the numbering not begin at the beginning, and does 
the distinction reflect significant differences between the num¬ 
bered and unnumbered provisions? 

To dismiss the distinction as a matter of chance seems un¬ 
justified. It is hardly likely that the idea of numbering occurred 
to the inscriber after four provisions were already cut, or that 
such an illogical formal arrangement would have persisted in a 
copy, which is what we have.^ Nor can the arrangement be ex¬ 
plained, as by Meyer, ^ by the analogy of the Corpus luris, 
where the second paragraph receives the number i, the first, 
the principium^ remaining unnumbered. For, as Meister re¬ 
marked (301), this explanation would only be valid if the pre¬ 
liminary section consisted of a single provision. 

But Meister’s own subtle and complicated explanation (301 f) 
is also open to objection. He suggested that the inscription 
contains not one but two decrees. The first contained general 
conditions which had to be passed before the colony could be 
decreed by the Hypocnemidian Locrians, or the colonists enrol 
themselves. The second began with the act by which the 
colonists completely committed themselves, the oath not to 
secede, after which the Thousand of Opus^ could conclude a 
treaty with the colonists, of which the numbered part of the in¬ 
scription is the record. So he saw a chronological order in the 
decree: first an announcement of general provisions, then the 

^ See Chapter IV also for publications of the inscription and commen¬ 
taries. 

2 This is inferred from lines 46 f and the inscription’s provenance; see Tod 
1 P- 33 * 

® Forschungen zur alien Geschichte I 296. ^ Gf. line 39. 
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enrolment of the colonists and their oath, then further provi¬ 
sions based on a treaty between the colonists and the Thousand 
of Opus. His main argument for this lay in his opinion that the 
first numbered paragraph (ii), ’'jEVogpov xolq emfoipoig iv 
Navnamov ""noardfxsv^ must describe an act already accom¬ 
plished. Taking the view that it is impossible to understand the 
imperative slftsv^ he supplied eariy and translated “^the colonists 
are bound by oath', which he took to show that the oath had 
already been sworn. 

However, this concept of an oath and enrolment which 
changed the status of the colonists regarding the mother city is 
not justified by the decree. There is no difference in the char¬ 
acter of the provisions of the first paragraph and the subsequent 
ones in this respect: both are equally binding on the colonists. If 
the first could be passed without an oath of the colonists, why 
not the subsequent ones? Furthermore, the whole tone of the 
decree makes the concept of a treaty untenable. It shows 
throughout conditions imposed on the colonists. The analogy of 
the Brea decree^ seems admissible here; the provision (26-9) for 
recruits there shows that detailed conditions could be laid down 
before some of the colonists had enrolled themselves. They do 
not form a body with which a treaty could be made. 

Formal support for Meister’s assumption of a break in the 
decree is also lacking, since all the provisions follow naturally on 
the first words: ^Ev NavTcanrov %d rcovde Vcmifoinia, Only, there¬ 
fore, if his contention is inescapable that eaxi must be supplied in 
line 11, is there any reason for assuming that the first numbered 
paragraph begins a new decree. His view did not convince the 
compilers of Liddell & Scott (s.v. hoQKog)^ who supply bIijlbv. 
And if iaxi is understood, the sentence differs not only from all 
the preceding sentences, but also from all those that follow. If 
this phrase describes a past act and what follows is a new decree, 
how is one to construe the infinitives of the remaining clauses? 
B^BifjLBv (12), to mention only the first, becomes grammatically 
inexplicable. If, however, all the infinitives depend, as seems 
natural, on the first words of the decree, then the intrusive 
statement of fact becomes impossible. Thus Meister's explan¬ 
ation of the paragraphing problem by postulating two decrees 
is to be rejected. 

^ Tod 44. 
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If there is significance in the irregular form it must lie in a 
difference between the provisions of the first part and those of 
the numbered sections. And a difference has been generally- 
recognized. The first paragraph has been thought to contain 
‘dispositions generales’, the rest ‘dispositions particuheres’.i 
Meister (301) accepted this distinction: ‘dieser Unterschied ist 
ganz unverkennbar’. To establish it we need only consider the 
two kinds of arrangements which occur in both the unnumbered 
and numbered parts. 

Taxes or tribute are dealt -with in lines 4-6, 10 f, and (B) 
14-16. In the first two places the colonist’s tax hability regard¬ 
ing his old community and his new is established,^ the third is 
concerned with possible tax-defaulting in Naupactus. Clearly 
tin's last has a less general and fundamental significance than the 
two sections in the unnumbered part. Arrangements for the 
return of colonists are made in lines 6-10 and [A) 19-22. In the 
first the principles about return are established entire, the 
second lays down the procedure to be followed by the returning 
colonist. A similar inference may be drawn from the fact that 
the religious provision occurs in thefirst, unnumbered,part. For 
this would clearly be a matter of general importance. We may, 
therefore, conclude that the distinction in form was inten¬ 
tionally made in order to express a real difference in the char¬ 
acter of the provisions: those of a general character and greatest 
importance were placed in the first section. 

1 The words are those of the editors of the Recueil des inscriptions iuridiques 
grecques 187. Their further suggestion (ibid.) that the unnumbered part is a 
kind of synopsis, which the numbered provisions fill out, gives, however, a 
false picture. Where, to take one obvious example, is there any reference to 
religion after lines 1-4? 

2 For full discussion see Chapter IV. 
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T he earliest recorded instance of Corinth’s colonial relation¬ 
ships, if the sources^ may be trusted, concerns Megara. The 
account given is that the Megarians were Corinthian colonists 
and in such a dependent position that when a Bacchiad died 
men and women from Megara had to go to Corinth to mourn 
him. They decided to revolt, stoned envoys from Corinth who 
came to warn them to desist, and finally won a battle against the 
Corinthians. 

The sources are inferior and their indication of date is 
limited to the implication that the events took place during the 
Bacchiad rule at Corinth, but Hammond^ has made a good case, 
even if his arguments are of varying worth, for dating the events 
to the last quarter of the eighth century and connecting them 
with the war in which Orsippus of Megara distinguished him¬ 
self.^ As a result of the war Megara lost territory to Corinth but 
won independence. Can it, however, be established that 
Megara counted as a colony of Corinth? The ancient sources^ 
give as founders either the Dorians generally, or the Corin¬ 
thians and Messenians, or the Corinthians alone, as in the 
accounts under discussion. This evidence makes it at least pos¬ 
sible that the Megarians could be regarded as colonists of 
Corinth, and the events described may therefore be a very early 
instance of a mother city’s attempt to control a colony and the 
colony’s war of independence. Even so, certain reservations 
must remain. It may be that Aristotle’s Megarian Constitution^ 
and even the Corinthian poet Eumelus® were the authorities on 

^ These are: Schol. Find. Nem. VII. 155; schol. Plato Euthydem. 292E; 
schol- Aristophanes Frogs 443; Zenob. V.8 (for edition see above p.32 n.5). 
2 BSA xlix 1954, 93 ff. 

® See Hicks and Hill i with notes; cf. Pans. I.xliv.i and Hammond 97 f. 
^ Listed in RE s.v. Megara 180 f. 

® See Halliday, Greek Questions of Plutarch, 92. 

® As suggested by Hammond, 95. However, little certain is known of 
Eumelus and his eighth-century date is not beyond dispute; see Will, 
Korinthiaka 124 ff, though some of his arguments against the traditional date 
are to be rejected; see my article Bull. Inst. Class. Studies v 1958, 35. 
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which the extant accounts were based, but these accounts are 
very late and may be unreliable at least in their emphasis on 
Megara’s position as a colony of Corinth. It is certain that 
Megara, lying next to Corinth and surrounded by Greek states, 
was no normal colony, so that Corinth’s domination and the 
war should perhaps hardly be included in colonial relation¬ 
ships. 
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THE ARGIVE DECREE 
ABOUT CNOSSUS AND TYLISSUS 


I REPRODUCE here Vollgraff’s text of the two large fragments 
of the Argive decree about Cnossus and Tylissus.^ 

V 

.... \iaQa naq] exovro rot na- 
[^d rov ""AqyeLjov^ deQ/zara 8 e (p- 
[sQoado hoi Kv] 6 hioL nqo Tav- 
[jqocpovLOV? 6 vs]v iv TvXiodi 
5 [dqva VEqixdi?^ aiz\vdv ds xal 8 i- 
[dofzsv Aaiqat?,] anovdag veor- 
fzi rideadac fzedareqo- 
[yg^ ai\ jud awboKol xdi nXeBe- 
[t, awP]dXXsadai 8 e rdv rqtr-’ 

10 [av ala\av xdg ^Aqyelog xdv y)d- 
[(fov * xaf] xcvag xdv ev/izeveov 
dva/usvdag xiOeijusda xal x- 
dv dva/zevdov svjusvdag, jus 0- 
sadai^ al jus awdoKoZ xdi nX- 
15 eBsl^ aw^dXXsoBai ds xdvg 
SK TvXiad xdv 'ipd<f)OV xdv xqi- 
xav alaav. al 8 s ixd%a ysvotx- 
o JUS Tiaqsvxov xdv dxsqov^ an- 
ov 8 dvg BsaOo V xdi dsojusvo- 
20 L Ttsvxs dfziqavg, al axqaxrja 
svalLSLs]svg xdv ydv xdv Kvo- 
Viav^ \TvXiaiov(^ dcpsXsv navx- 
l oBsvsi [ydx TO 8 vvax 6 v. alxovl 
naqsxdv[xo hot KvdViot roZ]- 
25 g ^Aqyetoltg KvoVol^ xol d’ ""Aqyl- 
Slot xol[g sv TvXtaot, atxaq'l- 

^ For references and explanations of abbreviations used see Chapter VIII. 
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arQa[r'^av XQiaKovm api]- 
BQdv' al ( 3 [e x aTCoarrjlovri^ aTc]- 
ipcev rdv [argarijav sn olxov\~ 

30 Q, xev Tv^[iaot xar mvrd, h/ <5]- 
£ xa f^aQ6[aLai ofiv dvopsv^ d]- 
7idy£a6a[i xal xanoXXovi pd^- 
va. al X £v 6[£C rig Kvoaiov ev\- 
fe”^eyoc], 


VI 

A veg 

rdv x^Iqov ro]v ’u 4 [%]a- 
[gvaiov roi TvXiaioi i^efi]£V ^liXXsadai 7 cXd[v] r- 
[d ixsQ^B rd Kvoaiov avvr]eXXovra ivg noXiv. V 6 r[L\ 

5 [ 5 fi xa ex dvapisvejov HXojusg avvavcporsQoi^ ( 3 a[o']- 
[pdi rdv xdr y]dv rd rqirov peqog e%ev ndvrov^ 

\y de xdr’l OdXaaav rd Hjuiaa £%£v ndvrov * rdv de [ 5 ] - 
[£x]drav rdvg Kvoaiovg exsv, hori x^'^Xo/Lieg xoi[v]- 
[d]i • rdv de (paXijqov rd pev xaXX[i)oreia Ilvdode ajt[d]- 
10 yev xoLvai dpcporeqovg^ rd 5 " dXXa Kvoa]- 

01 dvridi/Lcev xoivdi dpcporeqovg, ei[ayoydv d" e]- 
pev Kvoaodev evg TvXiadv xex TvXi[ad Kvoaovd]- 
£' a[i] de Tteqavde e^dyoi^ reXiro V 6 aaa[neQ Voi i&]- 
oaioi' rd S' ex TvXiad e^ayeado V 6 nv\i xa XQ£i- to]- 
15 L UoaeidavL rdi ev Uvrdi rdv Kvoaio\y iaqea dv]- 
ev, rdc Veqai ev ^Eqaloi dvev ^dv deXei[av diJ,(por]- 

£qov[g x\oivdi^ dvev de nqd paxivd[tov] . 

.xo..,x . 


20 . 

B . avovro . 

rajj^eviav ayev xard ravr[d xard rd doypia] rd d^[^]~ 
oregov, xQsp>ara de jue ^vnmaaxeado ho Kv6aLo[g] 
ev TvXiadi^ ho 5s TvXiaiog ev Kvoaol ho XQ,^^^W\^ 

25 V. pe de x^Q^Q dmrdjuveadai pedaregovg [xed'' d[ 7 t]- 
avaav acpatgiadai. dqoi rag ydg * hvdv oqog xal A- 
leroi xagrapiirtov xal rd rd ''Aqxo rejaevog xa[i] 
ho norafxdg xeX AevxoTtoqov xayaBoia^ hdf h^;5o" 
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g gel roju^giov^ xal Adog, H na xdi Ma%av&l 6'6ofji- 
30 eg rovg fe^emvra reXeovg opivg^ koX rdi h(e)^afc 
TO axeXog fenaoxo didofjiev xo dvfiaxog. al ds av- 
jUTtXeovsg noXieg sk tcoXs/jLlov eXoisv %gefjiaxa^ 

Vonai avyyvolev Voi Kvoaioi xat xol "^Agyeioi^ 

Vovxo eybev. xdi ^'Agsi ^al xacpgodtxat xdv Kvoai- 
35 ov iagia Over, q)sgsv de xo axsXog fsKaoxo. xdv ^A- 
gxdv xo XBfxevog e^ev xdv ""Axdgvai • xoXg dvovai 
^evia nage%ev xovg Kvoaiovg^ xovg S' ""Agyecovg 
XOL %ogoi, iv TvXiaoL al na naXei ho Kvoatog ng- 
eayeav^ VineaQai Vonvi ^a deexai^ Kal xd TvXia- 
40 £ og , xdv Kvoclov xaxd xavxd * al de /ue doiev ^evi- 
a, ^oXd ejtayexo gvxiov dexa axaxegov avxtKa e- 
7 zl KoafjLog^ xev TvXiaoi xaxd xavxd ho Kvoaiog, 
ha axdXa eaoxa eni MeXdvxa ^aciXeog, apgexev- 
e AvKoxddag VvXXevg. aXiaiai edo^e xdi xov 
45 iagov • a {pgexeve) ^oXdg ^AgxLatgaxog Avxocpgovidai; * 
xol TvXlglol Ttol xdv axdXav itoiygaxpdvaBo xdde * 
al xig dcpLKVolxo TvXlglov evg ’'Agyog^ xard xavxd 
acpiv 'daxo Vdineg Kvoaioig. 


TRANSLATION^ 

V 

Those from the Argives shall provide the victims and the 
Cnossians shall take the hides. Before the Taurophonion (?) 
shall be sacrificed in Tylissus a ram to ? and a ? . , . 

Neither shall make new treaties unless the assembly^ so 
decides; and the Argives shall have the third share^ of the 
votes. And if we make enemies of any of our friends, or friends 
of our enemies, we shall not do so unless it is agreed by the 
assembly; those from Tylissus shall have the third share of the 
votes. 

If a battle occurs with one of the allies absent, a truce may be 

^ Versions and commentaries which I have consulted with profit in 
preparing this translation are those of Vollgraff (see above p. 154), Tod (33) 
and Buck (The Greek Dialects no. 85). Italics indicate words supplied. 

^ For this translation of nXfjdog see below pp. 240 f, where the possibilities 
are discussed. 

® For the meaning of alaa see below p. 240. 
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made in case of need for five days. If an army invades the ter¬ 
ritory of Cnossus, the Tylissians shall bring help with all their 
strength as far as they can. The Cnossians shall provide food for 
the Argives at Cnossus^ but the Argives for those at Tylissus. 
The army shall receive pay for thirty days; but if they send it 
away^ the soldiers shall return to their homes. And the same con¬ 
ditions shall apply in Tylissus. When we sacrifice a ewe to Arthaia, 
we shall offer also a ram to Apollo. And if any Cnossian comes to 
Argos . . . 


VI 

The Tylissians may plunder the land of ? ... except tht parts 
belonging to the city of the Cnossians. And as to the booty 
which we win both together from the enemy^ in the division 
they (i.e. the Tylissians) shall have a third part of everything 
taken on land, but a half of everything taken on sea. And the 
Cnossians shall have a tithe of what we take in common. Of the 
spoils we shall, both together, offer the most fine to Delphi, but 
the rest we shall, both together, dedicate to Ares at Cnossus. 
There shall be freedom of export from Cnossus to Tylissus and 
from Tyhssus to Cnossus. But if any Tylissian export beyond let 
him pay the same as the Cnossians. But goods from Tylissus may 
be exported wherever it is necessary.^ Let the priest of the 
Cnossians sacrifice to Poseidon in lutos. We are to sacrifice 
both in common a heifer to Hera in the Heraeum; the sacrifice 
is to be before the Hyacinthia. . . . 

They shall keep the first day of the month alike according to 
the decree (?) of both. The Cnossian may not possess property 
in Tylissus, but the Tylissian who wishes may do so in Cnossus. 
Let neither cut off a part of (the other’s) land, nor take away 
the whole. 

The frontiers of the land: the Mountain of Swine, and the 
Eagles, and the Artemisium, and the precinct of Archos, and 
the river, and towards Leucoporus and Agathoea where the 
rainwater flows, and Laos. When we sacrifice to Machaneus the 
sixty full-grown rams, we shall give to Hera too the leg of each 
victim. If several cities win booty from the enemy, as the 

^ Here Tod and Buck supply words meaning wish rather than need: xa 
Xu (Buck), xa Xchir} (Tod). I translate Vollgraff’s supplement. 
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Cnossians and Argives jointly decide, so let it be. Let the priest 
of the Cnossians sacrifice to Ares and Aphrodite, and let him 
keep a leg of each victim. Archos shall keep the precinct in 
Acharne. The Cnossians shall provide hospitality for those who 
sacrifice, but the Argives for the choir. ^ If the Cnossians demand 
at Tylissus the despatch of an embassy, let it be sent for what¬ 
ever purpose^ it is required, and if the Tylissian make a similar 
request, let the Cnossian grant it in the same way. But if they 
do not provide hospitality, the council shall immediately impose 
a fine of ten staters on the kosmoi^ and the same rule shall apply 
to the Cnossian in Tylissus. This stele was erected when 
Melantas was king and Lykotadas of the tribe Hylleis was 
president. 

Decree of the assembly for sacred matters: Archistratos of the 
Lykophron phratry was president of the council. Let the Tylis- 
sians add to the stele the following: if any of the Tylissians 
arrive in Argos, let him receive the same treatment as the 
Cnossians. 

Kahrstedt has argued^ that the Argive decree about Cnossus 
and Tylissus establishes a treaty between Argos and Cnossus 
only, Tylissus being merely a foreign possession of Argos. The 
key to this argument is the status of Tylissus. For since most of 
the provisions of the decree are expressly agreements between 
Cnossus and Tylissus, it can only be confined to Argos and 
Cnossus if Tylissus is not an independent state but, as Kahr¬ 
stedt proposes, a piece of Argive territory. Any evidence which 
shows Tylissus to be an independent state is, therefore, fatal to 
Kahrstedt’s hypothesis. 

The amendment (VL44 ff), by which Tylissians visiting 
Argos had the same rights as Cnossians, shows clearly that the 
two communities had the same status. Kahrstedt recognizes 
this (84), but as the amendment was passed a little later than 
the rest of the decree, he suggests that Tylissus had regained her 
independence in the intervening period. It seems somewhat 
improbable, if the decree was based on Tylissus’ status as a 

^ Vollgraff offered a new punctuation here {Verhand. 76) which seems 
superior to the earlier version to be seen in Buck and Tod. 

^ To take [-dTtvL in a local sense is unsatisfactory, as Vollgraff has shown, 
Verhand, 81. 

^ See above p. 157. 
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dependent possession of Argos, that its only recognition of a 
momentous change in that status should be a short amendment 
regulating the position of Tylissians visiting Argos. But there is 
no need to press the argument from the amendment. Within the 
document as it originally stood there are provisions which put 
Tylissus’ independent status beyond doubt. 

Even if we ignore for the moment the provisions which are 
expressed without names, and which Kahrstedt (79) assumes to 
have referred to Cnossus and Argos, there are among the provi¬ 
sions where the Tylissians are expressly named several which 
suggest Tylissus’ independence, and two which seem to prove it. 
The agreements about trade (VI. ii ff), about help in war 
(V,20 ff), and about the provision of ^via (VI.40 ff), would all 
be normally understood to show that Tylissus stood, in prin¬ 
ciple, on the same footing as Cnossus; however, even if these 
could be regarded as conditions imposed by Argos on her sub¬ 
ject, such an explanation is impossible for the passages V.15 ff 
and VI.38 ff. 

In the first of these the Tylissians are accorded one third of 
the votes in the Tclfjdog when any questions about friends or 
enemies are to be decided. Vollgraff has shown^ that the word 
Tt^doQ must here mean the assembly of the allies to which dele¬ 
gates are sent, and this is strongly suggested by the actual words 
of the decree: avv^dXleadai be rovg bh TvXiao rdv 'ipdcpov rdv 
TQLTav alaav,^ Thus, whatever exact procedure lay behind this 
provision,^ Tylissus clearly participated in the alliance as an 
independent state. This conclusion is avoided by Kahrstedt, 
who proposed to understand the words quite differently.^ 
nXfjdog is taken to mean the assembly in the several cities, aha is 
understood as turn,^ and the whole thought to provide that the 
Tylissian assembly should vote third in time. It is hard to see 
what meaning such a procedure could have, and the unusual 
translation of aha is difficult to defend,® but it is unnecessary to 

^ Verhand. 21. ^ As Vollgraff noted, Verhand. 25. 

® The chief difficulty is that we do not know the constituents of the nXfiBog. 
Without this essential knowledge only guesses can be made about the exact 
force of the provision; see Vollgraff, Verhand, 22. 

^ For his discussion of the whole passage, see 87 ff. 

® See Kahrstedt 90. The translation of alca as share or part is justified by 
Vollgraff in an exhaustive note, Verhand, 23. 

® Gf. Vollgraff, Verhand. 25, who dismisses Kahrstedt’s suggestions with 
the words ‘cette solution fantaisiste’. 
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argue the matter further, since assemblies of the people with the 
power that this provision postulates did not exist in Crete at the 
time of the decree.^ 

The second passage (VL38 ff) provides for the summoning of 
embassies between Cnossus and Tylissus on terms of equality: 
sv TvXiaoi at %a xaXet ho Kvoatog nqeaymv^ haneaQai honvi m 
dsstar xat x6 TvXiaioQ^ xbv Kvoaiov Kara ravrd. Kahrstedt avoids 
the necessary assumption that Tylissus is an independent state 
by a totally different interpretation of the passage (75 ff). He 
argues that the passage means ‘if the Cnossians demand the 
rights of a stranger etc.’ He maintains first that the normal 
interpretation is impossible because the singular of the ethnic 
cannot be used to designate the whole state. This is false, as 
Vollgraff shows.^ Secondly, he defends his unusual translation 
of TtQsayeav as if it were equivalent to isvta by two supposed 
analogies from Cretan inscriptions. The word n^eiy^ia (neuter 
plural) occurs in a Cretan agreement of the second century,^ 
and has been understood to mean gifts of honour,^ but it seems 
very questionable to regard it as analogous to TtQsayeav^ which 
must be a feminine noun of the first declension, and for which 
the true Cretan analogy would seem to be nQsiyrita^ meaning 
embassy and attested in an agreement between Lato and Olus.^ 
The second analogy proposed are the Cretan officials called 
nQSiytaroL These appear in Cretan inscriptions® and seem 
simply to be the elders;’ they act, on one occasion, if the Koa/^oc 
fail.® Kahrstedt notes this meaning. However, because they are 
dealing with foreigners in some of the instances where they 
occur,® he regards them as nqo^svoi. Kahrstedt thus attributes 
an unsupported meaning to the word ngsiyiatoi^ in order to 
find an analogy for an unexampled meaning of the word 
TtQsayeav, It may be added that KaXsco is not the natural word to 
express the meaning that he requires, and on his interpretation 
the phrase heneadat honvi na deerat becomes very difficult to 
understand. 

If the document contains an agreement between Argos and 
Cnossus only, the provisions in which an unnamed ‘we’ or 

1 See Vollgraff Verhand. 20 ff. * Verhand, 80; cf. Tod p. 62. 

3 IC III.iii.4.30. ^ See Liddell and Scott s.v. n^eiyrfCa, nQsa^eXov. 

® See IC I.xvi.22; cf. Liddell & Scott s.v. ngetyrita. 

« E.g. IC IV.80.11: 184.13. ’ Cf. Guarducci, IC IV p. 267. 

8 IC IV.80.11. " As IQ IV,80,11 j 184.13, 
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‘both’ form the subject should refer to Argos and Gnossus. This is 
Kahrstedt’s contention and necessarily an important part of his 
case. The provisions in question immediately follow or precede 
others in which the partners in the agreements are expressly 
Gnossus and Tylissus. It is, therefore, natural in a consecutive 
reading of the document to understand the names Gnossus and 
Tylissus in the provisions where no name is given, and this has 
been the interpretation of the epigraphists who have published 
the document.^ In view of this Kahrstedt’s thesis can only be 
maintained if the individual provisions under discussion seem to 
suit Argos and Gnossus much better than Gnossus and Tylissus. 

The first of these provisions (VL4 ff) makes arrangements 
about the division of booty which ‘we take both together’. The 
expression is somewhat loose in detail, but the lines have been 
generally understood^ to mean that Gnossus’ partner took a 
third of the booty in land operations, and half in successes on 
sea. The general character of the provision would suggest that 
Tylissus was this partner, for such agreements about divisions of 
booty were regularly made between Gretan cities.® Further¬ 
more, the earlier provision (V.20 ff) for Tylissians^ to help 
Gnossus strongly suggests that the war partners throughout 
were Gnossus and Tylissus. Finally, it would be surprising to 
find Argos the equal of Gnossus in sea power, but her inferior on 
land,^ For in the Peloponnesian War Argive hoplites are im¬ 
portant,® her navy conspicuously absent."^ Although the sug¬ 
gestion has been made that there were small contingents of 
Argive soldiers on Grete,® the above arguments seem to make it 


1 In addition to VollgrafF^ see Hiller Syll.^ notes to 56; Tod I pp. 61-3; 
Guarducci JC I p. 58. 

2 See Tod’s translation, p. 61, and Vollgraff’s translation and commentary, 
Verhand, ro, 43 ff. 

^ Vollgraff gives examples; see Verhand, 44. 

^ The name is restored, but the supplement seenos certain. 

® In such arrangements the booty was divided according to the military 
contribution; for examples which make this point expressly see Vollgraff, 
Verhand. 44. 

® See Thuc. VII.20.1; 26.1; 44.6, for her contributions as an ally in an 
overseas campaign. 

^ Cf. Thuc. V.56.2, where the Argives blame the Athenians for allowing 
the Spartans to send help to Epidaurus by sea. 

® By Vollgraff, Verhand. 32, in connection with his restorations in V.23-6. 
But neither the restorations nor their meaning are sufficiently certain to be 
called evidence. 
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much more probable that the provision concerns Cnossus and 
Tylissus than Cnossus and Argos. 

The next provision (VI ,9 ff) arranges for the offering to the 
gods by ‘both in common’ of the first fruits from the spoil. 
Kahrstedt argues (79) that, if one of the gods is Ares at Cnos¬ 
sus,the Pythian, the other god to benefit, must be the god of a 
state with closer relations to Delphi than Cnossus. Tylissus, he 
adds, had no treasury at Delphi. But the fact that the Pythian 
receives the best of the spoil shows that he is honoured not as a 
god of one of the contracting states, but as a great international 
deity. For, since Cnossus received more than its partner in the 
division of the spoil, and since the tithe went to Cnossus, the 
Cnossian deity would be expected to be the better treated, if it 
were a question of giving the gods of the two contracting states 
their share. It may be added that Tylissus was presumably too 
small and unimportant to have a treasury at Delphi. There is, 
therefore, no reason to assume that Argos was one of the un¬ 
named ‘both’ in this provision. 

The sacrifices of ‘both in common’ (VI. 16 f) to Hera in the 
Heraeum {rai VsQai h ’EQaioi) raise the question whether this 
is Argive Hera. Vollgraff originally suggested ^ that a Cretan 
Hera was meant, and that ’Eqaioi is the name of a month and 
specifies the time of the sacrifice. Although there are serious 
objections to this view,® and although Vollgraff himself has 
long since recognized^ that the goddess named must be Hera of 
the famous Argive Heraeum, the effect of his earlier suggestion 
is still to be seen in more recent works of reference.® It should 
therefore be emphasized that ‘Hera in (the) Heraeum’ in an 
Argive decree cannot be other than the great Argive deity.® 

^TherestorationisjustifiedbyVolIgraff,45. ^BCH igSf. 

® While it is trae that a month of this name is attested at OIus (see 1 C 
I.xvi.5.88) the name cannot refer to a month here for two reasons. Firstly, as 
VollgrafiF noted (Mnemosyne xlii 1914, 90) the time indication is given by 
the next phrase, Mev 3 i ngd fa>eiv 6 [U)v (17), and secondly, iv with the name 
of a month seems not to occur (I rely on the examples of the chronological 
uses of sv in Liddell and Scott s.v.). The normal expression is to give the 
name of the month in the genitive together with the word /j,ijvos; e.g. Tod 
66.6 f, IC l.xvi.3.2-4; 5.88. 

* See Mnemosyne jdii 1914, 90; cf. Verhand. 51 f and n. 237. 

® See especially Guarducci IC I p. 58, but Tod also writes (I.p.6i) 
‘whether the famous Argive Heraeum or a Cretan temple is not clear’. 

® For the antiquity and prestige of Hera at Argos see Waldstein, The Argive 
Heraeum, I 3 ff. 
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It seems unlikely that Argos would arrange to make sacri¬ 
fices with Cnossus to her own great goddess. When the Athen¬ 
ians imposed sacrifices to Athenian gods on Brea and on 
Erythrae and other allies/ they did not arrange to join in the 
sacrifices themselves. It therefore seems unlikely in this provi¬ 
sion too that Argos was Cnossus’ partner. 

It is arranged that both states should have the same first day 
of the month (VI.21 f). Kahrstedt suggested (81) that this was 
to facilitate mutual celebrations in Cnossus and Argos, but it is 
not known that the many Greek calendars made attendance at 
Panhellenic festivals difficult to synchronize. It is neighbours 
with commercial relations who need to have the same first day 
of the month, which was the normal day for the settlement of 
debts.^ 

The final provision in which the names are not expressed 
(VI.29 ff) arranges that 'when we sacrifice to Machaneus the 
sixty full-grown rams, we shall give to Hera too the leg of each 
victim’.^ The sacrifice to Machaneus, apparently a Cnossian 
deity, seems to be a practice already established, and the offer¬ 
ings of the legs to Hera an innovation.^ It would be slightly sur¬ 
prising if the Argives had been participating in such a large 
offering to a Cnossian god, and more surprising that they should 
arrange for the first time for part of the offering to go to Hera. 
There is, on the other hand, nothing surprising in the provision 
if it refers to Cnossus and Tylissus. 

In none of these provisions is it more probable that the two 
partners were Argos and Cnossus. On the contrary, all are 
more intelligible if they refer to Cnossus and Tylissus, as a 
natural reading of the Greek suggests. It may therefore be 
assumed that when they were concerned in a provision the 
Argives were expressly named. 

If the phrases governed by an unspecified 'we’ or 'both’ are 
to be referred to Cnossus and Tylissus, and if Tylissus was an 
independent state at the time of the decree, Kahrstedt’s thesis 
fails. The document cannot be regarded as an agreement be¬ 
tween Argos and Cnossus alone. 

^ See above Chapter IV. 

2 Cf. Aristophanes Clouds 113 ff; Vollgraff Verhand, 53. 

® Gf. Vollgraff’s commentary, Verhand, 59. 

^ See Vollgraff’s long discussion, Verhand, 59 ff, especially 70. 
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THE CITIZENS OF AMPHIPOLIS 


I N his account of Brasidas’ capture of Amphipolis Thucydides 
makes certain statements about the citizens of Amphipolis 
from which it might be deduced that the Athenian settlers had 
kept Athenian citizenship. The three crucial phrases all occur 
in the space of a dozen lines. First (IV. 105.2) Brasidas pro¬ 
claimed that anyone "" AjicpmoXtrcov xal ^Adrjvalcov rcov ivovrcov 
could stay with possession of his belongings, or leave, taking his 
belongings, within five days. Secondly, the majority changed 
their mind when they heard this proclamation (106.1) 

dXXcoQ re xal ^QOlxv jusv ^Adrjvaccov ijunohrsvoVj to <56 7z2,sov SvfijLcs- 

IKXOV, 

Finally (ibid.), the proclamation was considered fair when 
compared with their fears 

ol fxev ^Adrjvaloi did rd da/uevoi dv i^sWeiv^ i^yovjusvoi ovx iv o/uoicp 
a<piai rd Ssivd elvai koI afxa ov nQoabe%6iievoi ^oijdsiav iv rdxei^ 6 de 
d?iXoQ djxiXoq noXechg re iv rep Xacp ov areQiaxojuevoi koI mvdvvov 
napd do^av dq^iepievoi. 

It would be very surprising if these Athenians, referred to 
three times in so short a space, were not the same people each 
time. HampFs discussion^ is unsatisfactory, because he takes the 
Athenians of the first passage as temporary residents (5), while 
referring the second passage to permanent citizens of Amphi¬ 
polis (4). His reason is a mistaken interpretation of the words 
redv ivovrcov in the first passage. He finds these words more 
suitable to temporary residents than permanent citizens. This 
would be a valid interpretation if the words applied to the 
Athenians only, but an examination of the context reveals that 
they qualify both the Athenians and the Amphipolitans, The 

Klio xxxii 1939, 2-5. It is surprising to find HampFs treatment tacitly 
approved and his conclusion accepted by Westlake, Hermes xc 1962, 280. 
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contrast is between those who were inside the city and still free 
from Brasidas, and those over whom he had control outside. ^ 

In discussing the questions who these Athenians were and 
what status they had in the colony, it is important to remember 
the circumstances of Amphipolis. It was only some thirteen 
years since the foundation, and there would probably be quite a 
number of temporary inhabitants from Athens, traders and the 
like, in the city.^ It was also wartime, and civil strife in Greek 
cities was a familiar evil. Few Athenians would feel confident in 
a city under the protection of Sparta, even if they had been 
citizens of Amphipolis for thirteen years. 

The people in Amphipolis whom Thucydides could call 
Athenians must have been either the permanent settlers of 
Athenian origin, or the temporary residents from Athens, or 
both these groups. It seems unlikely that he could be referring 
to the permanent settlers only, for the temporary residents 
would be in the lead among those who were glad to leave of the 
third passage. The choice therefore lies between the temporary 
residents only and both groups together. 

The first passage, which distinguishes between the Athenians 
and the Amphipolitans, could clearly be interpreted as referring 
to temporary residents only, and so could the third passage 
which describes the Athenians as glad to leave. But the second 
passage seems to exclude the possibility that Thucydides only 
had temporary residents in mind. For the words dAAcog re xat 
^Qaxv juev ^Adfivaicov ifinohrevov^ ro ds nXeov ivjujLcetKTov lose their 
significance in the context if the Athenians referred to are 
merely the temporary residents. Thucydides is explaining why 
the majority decided to accept Brasidas’ offer; it is because, 
compared with the majority of mixed origins, the Athenians 
were too few to be politically dominant. These Athenians can 
hardly have been temporary residents, since even if Athenians 
temporarily in Amphipolis had political rights,^ Thucydides 
could scarcely contrast Athenians with to tcXsov ^vfiptsixrov if 
this description embraced Athenian settlers who had left 

^ See Thuc. IV. 103.5 106.1, where the matter is emphasized. 

^ We may assume that Athenian trade with Amphipolis was not confined 
to the ship timber that Thucydides expressly mentions (IV. 108.1), but even 
if this were all, its importance suggests there would always be Athenian 
citizens in Amphipolis for commercial reasons. 

® As, for example, Milesian^ in Olbia; see Chapter VI. 
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Athens at most thirteen years earlier. Finally, though the word 
sjUTiohrevco should not necessarily be given so legal a meaning as 
‘to hold civil rights inV it is not likely that Thucydides would 
have chosen it had he been referring solely to temporary residents. 

By a process of elimination, therefore, it follows that Thu¬ 
cydides is referring to both temporary residents and permanent 
settlers of Athenian origin in the passages under discussion. At 
first sight this seems the most natural conclusion; Thucydides 
was an Athenian himself and would think of all those of 
Athenian origin as Athenians; but such a conclusion raises 
other questions. If these Athenians included permanent settlers 
of Athenian origin, then those settlers were distinguished from 
the ^ AiJicpinoXircov of the first passage, from to nXeov ^ipbixEimov 
the second and from 0 aXkoz ofidog of the third. The first of 
these is the most striking, so that the others, being mere reflec¬ 
tions of it, need not be considered separately. Do these distinc¬ 
tions imply that the Athenian settlers of Amphipolis had kept 
their Athenian citizenship? 

Examples have been adduced above which show that Greek 
writers used ethnics inconsistently; ^ for on any one occasion 
their choice of name could be influenced either by consider¬ 
ations of origin, or of locality, or of citizenship. On grounds of 
analogy, therefore, it does not necessarily follow from Thu¬ 
cydides’ words that these Athenians were not legally Amphi- 
politans. And on the argument from plausibility such a conclu¬ 
sion seems highly improbable. For it is virtually impossible to 
believe that a colony could be established of which one section 
remained citizens of another city. Such discrimination would 
hardly have been endured by the settlers of non-Athenian 
origin, and could not be reconciled with the principle of 
equality, which was regularly found in Greek colonial enter¬ 
prises.® 

^ This is the translation in Liddell and Scott s.v. Betant is probably 
nearer with his plain inhabitare; see Lexicon Thucydideum s.v. There is only one 
other place where Thucydides uses the word, at IV. 103.4, where it describes 
the settlers in Amphipolis of Argilian origin, and there it need not imply 
citizen rights. The only other approximately contemporary occurrence of 
the word is in Isocrates (V.5) where it should probably be translated 
‘^inhabitants’ {anovKiai aixivBQ • . . outoXcoXeKacn xovg sunoXwevdevrag). But 
though the word may not carry implications about civil rights, it must be 
at least allowed the sense ‘to live in’. 

2 See Chapter VI. ® See Chapter IV. 
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If this argument is sound, we must accept that Thucydides 
could call Athenians and distinguish from Amphipolitans people 
who were citizens of Amphipolis. This seems a hard conclusion, 
but the circumstances of the time, which we have already 
emphasized, make it intelligible. In Thucydides’ mind the im¬ 
portant distinction was between those who were by origin con¬ 
nected to Athens, and so on the Athenian side in the crisis 
caused by Brasidas, and the greater number whose origin and 
loyalty were elsewhere,^ Distinctions of legal citizenship were 
by comparison insignificant, and it would have blurred the im¬ 
portant division of the moment if he had tried to express them. 
Here we have had to use periphrases like ‘the settlers of 
Athenian origin’, but it is not surprising that the historian chose 
to call them plainly Athenians. 

It could still be argued that the last passage, especially the 
phrase dia to ciafisvoi dv eieXOeiv must show that these ‘Athen¬ 
ians’ knew that they would return to citizen rights at Athens. 
For glad though they may have been to avoid the possible 
attacks of the pro-Spartan party, Brasidas’ proclamation had 
ostensibly assured them of security in their rights at Amphi¬ 
polis. It does not necessarily follow, however, that they were at 
that time citizens of Athens. We have already seen that some 
right of return to the metropolis was regularly conceded to 
colonists,^ and fugitives were also often accorded a friendly 
reception.® In wartime refugees from a colony captured by the 
enemy, especially a colony not long established, could expect to 
be received into the metropolis. 

We may conclude that Thucydides’ account of the events in 
Amphipolis on the arrival of Brasidas does not show that the 
settlers of Athenian origin legally possessed a special status in 
the city. 

1 Westlake has shown {Hermes xc 1962,276 fF) that Thucydides’ account is 
apologetic and exaggerates the inconstancy of the Amphipolitans. This may 
also account for the distinction that he chooses to emphasize. 

2 See Chapters IV and VI. 

® See Chapter VI. 
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Adria, 6 

Adriatic, 6, 43, 192, 208 f 
Athenian colony in, 40, 44 
Aegina, Aeginetans, 122, 164, 181 
Athenian settlement, 172-4, 182 f, 
189, 191 

and Epidaurus, 90 f 
Aegospotami, ii 
deivavrai, 98 

Aeolian colonization, i f 

aesthetic connections, see artistic 

Aethiops, 220 

Aetolians, 42 

Agathoea, 238 

Ajax, son of Oeleus, 116 n. 

Aheratos, 74-6, 79, 96, 117 

Akte, 175 n. 

Alalia, 111 f 
Alcibiades, 199 
Alcidas, 38 

Alexander, 64 n., 80 n., 99 
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and Corinth, 118, 132 f, 135 
138-40, 200 
Ameinocles, 222 n. 
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Amphipolis, 16, 34, 37, 173 n., 207 
and Athens, 37 f, 86, 199-201, 
^ 203-6,^ 245-8 

citizenship. Appendix VI, 245-8 
constitution, 37, 206 
foundation, 37, 82, 197 
oikist(s), 34 f, 37 f, 204 
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coins, 121 f, 125, 132 
and Gorcyra, 120, 129, I34fj 149 
and Corinth, 120, 128 f, 132-5, 
140, 148 

shared colony of Corcyra and 
Corinth, 31, 129, 147 
Anaia, 6 n. 

Anaxilas, 17-19 
Androdamas, 18, 76 
Andros, Andrians, 9, 16, 173 
Antalcidas, 184 n. 

Antidorus, 176 
Antimnestus, 17 
Antiochus (of Syracuse), 221 n. 
Antiphatas, 48, 228 
Antiphemus, 19, 21, 22 n., 29 n. 
Aphrodite, 160, 239 * 

Apollo, 20, 26, 29, 225, 238, 243 
ofDidyma, 108, 161 
Apollonia in Illyria, 130-2, 141, 149 
and Corcyra, 119, 130, 134, 149 
and Corinth, 119, 130 f, 134, 

149 

shared colony of Corcyra and 
Corinth, 31, 147 
Arcadia, 162 n. 

Arcesilaus III, 112 

Archias, 7 n., 30 n., 220 

Archidamian War, 42, 133, 214 

Archilochus, 71 f, 76, 81 

Archistratos, 239 

Archos, 238 f 

Ares, 160, 238 f, 243 

Argilus, Argilians, 16, 206, 247 n. 

Argolid, 164 

Argos, Argive, 12, 95, 135, 156, 160, 
207, 242 

and Gnossus, Ch. VIII, 154-65, 
212, 240-4 

decree concerning Gnossus and 
Tylissus, 78, Ch. VIII, 154-65, 
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Aristophanes, ii 
Aristotle, 3, 16, loi, 115 f 
Artemis, 175 n. 

Axtemisium, 238 
Battle of, 169, 176 
Arthaia, 238 
artistic connections, 13 
Asclepius, 164 
Ascra, no 

Astypalaea, 12 n., 163 f 
myliay 164 
Atalante, 128 
4itdeia, 87, 164 
Athena, 162, 193 
Lindia, 20 f, i6i f, 211 
Athenian allies, 34, 37, 96, 105, 
106 n., 120, 134, 137 f, 177? 
182 f, 192 f, 201 
lawsuits, 91 

religious obligations, 62 f, igo, 
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Athenian Currency Decree, 123 
Athenian Empire (see also Delian 
League), 34, 63, 86, 89 f, 106, 
123, 134, 1775 I So, 193 
Second Athenian Empire, 64 n. 
Athenodorus, 168 

Athens, Athenian, 26, 33, 35, 37 f, 
76, 95 n., 118, 128, i4in., 
146 n., 191, 229, 242 n. 
and Aegina, 172?, 182 
and Amphipolis, 37 f, 86, 199- 
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coins, 18, 122 f 
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colony in Adriatic, 40, 44 
and Corinth, 42 
and Eretria, 169 
and Hestiaea, 171, 182 
and Imbros, 174, 182, 184!, 188 
and Ionia, 2, ii, 63, 183, 213, 217 
and Lemnos, 176 f, 179, 182, 
184 f, 188 f, 196 
and Melos, ii, 172, 174 
and Miletus, 105 
and Molycrium, 137 


and Naupactus, 41, 137 n. 
and Neapolis (Thasian colony), 
78, 84 f, 87 

offerings to Athenian gods, 62 f, 
161, 190, 244 
and Persia, r 76 
and Plataea, 127, 151 n., 174 
and Potidaea, 136-8, 140, 177, 
190 f 

and Samos, 174, 197 
and Sigeum, 32-4, 192 f 
and Sparta, 37, 185, 213 f 
and Syracuse, 144 
and Thasos, 76, 80 n., 81 f, 89 
and Thurii, 35 f, 198 f 
western interests, 36, 46 n. 

Attica, 79 n., 167, 176, 196, 205 
Attic pottery, 13 

Babylonian Chronicle, 32 n. 
Bacchiads, in, 147, 211, 220, 233 
‘Battle of the Champions’, 95 
Battus, 29, 41 n., 44, 225 
Battus Eudaimon, 212 
Battus III, 212 
Beroea, 34 n. 

Bisaltai, 173 n. 

Black Corcyra, 40, 42!, 44 n., 59, 
64 f 

Black Sea (see also Pontus), 9, 109, 
209 

Bocchoris, 221 n. 

Boeotia, Boeotians, 39, non., 126, 
206 f 

Boeotian League, 126 f 
Bottiaeans, 197 f 

Brasidas, 16, 29 n., 37 f, 199, 206, 
245 f, 248 

Brea, 41 f, 61, 66 f, 173 n. 

and Athens, 62, 161, 190 n., 197 f, 
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foundation decree, 34 f, 37, 40, 
44 j 54? 59-64? 67, 198, 224 n., 
228 f, 231 

oikist, 34 f; 61, 67, 228 f 
Byzantium, Byzantians, 15 n., 79 n. 

Galaurian League, 91 n., 216 
calendar, 14, 83 n., 244 
Gallidamas, 50 
Gallistratus, 88 
Gamarina, 92-4, 104, 143 
Gardia, Cardians, 196, 197 n. 
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Carthaginians, 27, 112, 144 n. 
Casmenae, 92, 94, 114 n. 

Gatane, 18, 221 

Gaulonia, 159 

Gephisophon, 79-81 

Gerasus, 201, 209 

Ghaeronea, Battle of, 80 

Chalcidians in Thrace, 18, 73, 76 

Ghalcidian Ware, 18 n. 

Ghalcidice, 34 n. 

Ghalcis, Ghalcidian, 16, 18, 76, 

104 f, 113, 221 
and Athens, 54, 197 
cleruchy, 169, 177, 190 n., 191 
and Corinth, 220-2 
and Eretria, 73, 222 
and Rhegium, 17-19 
Ghalcis in Aetolia, 119 jf, 122,141,152 
Ghaleum, 48 f, 228 
Gharondas, 18 
Ghersicrates, 30 n., 220 
Chersonese (Thracian), 7, 33, 76, 
178 f, 194 

and Athens, 32, 193-7 
cleruchy, 167, 169, 178 f, 190, 196 
Chios, 38 
Gimolians, 135 
Cimon, 185, 196 

citizenship, 76, iii, 117, 174, 19r 
Athens and her colonies, 176, 189, 

193-5.199.245-8 

Corinth and her colonies, 133 f, 

139 f. 152 

Miletus and her colonies, Gh, VI, 
98-117 

mutual, 64, 66, 75, 97, Gh, VI, 
98-117, 216 

Olbia, 99, 101, 103, 107 
Selinus, 113 
Thasos, 87 
Cius, 103, 108 n. 

Cleomenes, 104 
Cleon, 9 

cleruch, cleruchy, 4, 166-92, 209 f 
Aegina, 173, 182 
Andros, 173 

Ghalcis, 169, 177, 190 n., 191 
Chersonese, 167, 169, 178 190, 

196 

compared with other colonies, 
^ 189, 191 

distinguished from apoikia^ 168-70, 
184, 189 


as garrison, 190 

Hestiaea, 172, 182, 189 

Imbros, 174, 183 

Lemnos, 174, 178-80, 182 f, 186 f 

Lesbos, 170, 179, 181 

Melos, 174, 184, 191 

military service, 190 

offerings to Athenian gods, 190 

oikists of, 185 

residence of, 180 f, 189 

Scyros, 174, 185 f 

taxes of, 189 

and tribute, 177, 193 n. 

Cnemus, 132 

Cnidus, Cnidians, 20, 43, 112 
Battle of, 184 n. 

Gnossus, 156 n., 159 
Argive decree about Gnossus and 
Tylissus, 78, 214, Appendix V, 
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212, 240-4 

and Tylissus, Gh. VIII, 154-65, 
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of Corinth, 88 n., 120-3, 125, 130, 
148 f 

of Corinthian colonies, 88 n., 119, 
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of Eretria, 125 
of Gela, 124 
ofLeontini, 124 
of Leucas, 121 f, 125, 149 
ofPerinthus, 125 n. 
of Posidonia, 91, 114 
of Samos, 125 n. 
ofSybaris, 114 
of Syracuse, 124 f, 148 
of Thasos, 80 n., 88 n. 
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colonial empires (see also imperial 
colonization), 12, gi f, Ch. VII, 
ii8~53 

commerce, commercial relations 
(see also trade), 13 f, 30, 82, 96, 
98, 106, 122 f, 132, 143, 244 
Gonon, 95 n., 96 n. 
continuity of relations, 2 f 
Gorcyra, Gorcyrean, 90, 105, 118, 
120, 129, 143 f, 148 f, 218, 223 
and Anactorium, 120, 129, 1341, 

149 

and Apollonia in Illyria, 119,130, 

134. 149 

coins, 125, 130, 148 f 
and her colonies, 149-51 
and Gorinth, 8, 10, 13, 27, 30 f, 
43, 66, 86, III, 118, 129-36, 
141-50, 152 f, 215 n. 

Gorinth’s criticisms of, 140 f, 149, 
153, i6o, 216 

date of foundation, 219-21 
and Epidamnus, 25, 134, 147, 
149-51, 211 

Eretrian colonists, no, 221 f 
and Leucas, 129 f, 134, 147, 149 
oikist, 30, 218, 220, 223 
reception of Bacchiad exiles, iii, 
147,211 

shared colonies with Corinth, 17, 
31, 119, 129-35, 14I5 147. 149 
Corinth, Corinthian, 14, 42, 105, 
III, 118, 126 f, 135, 152, 190 f, 
200, 212, 221 

and Ambracia, 118, 132 f, 135 f, 
138-40, 200 

and Anactorium, 120, 128 f, 132- 

135, 140, 148 

and Apollonia in Illyria, 119, 
130 f, 134, 149 
and Chalcis, 220-2 
coins, 88 n., 120-3, ^25, 130, 
148 f 

colonial empire, Ch. VII, 118-42, 
148 f 

and Gorcyra, 8, 10, 13, 27, 30 f, 
43, 66, 86, III, 118, 129-36, 
141-50, 152 f, 215 n. 
criticisms of Gorcyra, 140 f, 149, 
153, 160, 216 

and Epidamnus, 25, 27, 31, 46, 

54.59= 65,134,147,149-51, 
153 


and Leucas, 118, 129 f, 132-6, 
140, 144, 147 

and Megara, 118 n., 222, Appen¬ 
dix IV, 233 f 
oikists, 93 n., 211 
and Potidaea, 10, iigf, 135-7, 
140, 142, 200, 209 
shared colonies with Gorcyra, 17, 
3L 129-35, 141, 147, 149 
and Syracuse, 13, 118, 142-9 
tyrants’ colonization, 12, 30-4, 
142, 211 

western aims, 5, Appendix I, 218- 
223 

Corinthian Gulf, 119 
Corinthian pottery, 218, 221 n. 
Goronea, Battle of, 126 
Corpus luris, 230 
Gotyora, 201-3, 209, 214 
Grenides (Baton), 88, 89 n. 

Crete, Cretan, 10, 12, 16, 19-21, 
155 f, 160, 164, 183, 241 f 
Croesus, 6, 32 n. 

Groton, 114, 159, 219 
cults, 14f, 51, loi, 156 n. 

Cumae, 16, 115, 222 
Cyme (Aeolian), 16, no 
Cyprus, 112 

Cypselus, Cypselids, 30 f, in, 119, 
129, 132 n., 148, 211 
chronology, 32 n., 118 n. 

Gyrene, 16, 26, 42, 52, 61, 112, 225 
foundation, 8, 29, 41 
foundation decree, 27, 29 f, 40 f, 
445 53 59-62, 64, 66 f, no, 

211 f, 224-6 
oikist, 29, 44, 61, 225 
and Thera, 16, 27-9, 4 L 53 ; 62, 
64, 73, 4 n f, 212 
Gyrus the Great, 105 
Gythera, 10, 95 f, 128, 190 
Gyzicus, 107-9, 117 

Daedalus, 19 
Damagon, 38 
Darius III, 99 n. 

Dascylium, 107 
Baton, see Grenides 
defence, of colony by mother city, 
, 62, 67, 73 f 
Deinomenes, 162 

Delian League (see also Athenian 
Empire), n, 177, 192, 216 f 
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Delphi, 6, 17, 25-7, 29 f, 41 n., 78, 
94, 150, 196, 198, 212, 238, 

243 

Demarchus, 94 
Democlides, 35, 228 f 
Demonax, 16, 212 
Demosthenes (general), 139, 198 
Demoteles, 74 
Dicaea, 125 
Didyma, 108, 161 
Dionysia, 62, 228 
Dionysius I, 43, iiG, 192, 208 f 
the Younger, 116 

distance, effect of, 90-6, 117, 137 t 
152, 190-2, 210 f, 215 
Dolopians 184 f 

Dorians i, 105, 156, 164, 182 n., 
213, 233 

Dorieus, 8, 25, 29, 220 
Doris, 213 

East Greek pottery, 98 
Eastern Locris, see Hypocnemidian 
Locris, Opus 
Echiades, 30 
€y>crr]aig, 205 
Egypt, 74 
Eion, 9 

eisphora, 172, 189 
Elaious, 33 n. 

Eleusis, 103 

empire (s), see colonial empires, im¬ 
perial colonization 
emporion, emporia, (see also trading 
posts), 4 f, 109 

enlistment, of settlers, see recruit¬ 
ment 

Entimus, 19, 21 
Epidamnus, 26 f, 78, 131, 211 
coins, 130 f, 149 

and Gorcyra, 25, 134, 147, 149- 
151, 211 

and Corinth, 25, 27, 31, 46, 54, 
59, 65, 134, 147, 149-51. 153 
dispute over, 66, 130, 132, 134, 
147-50, 153 
foundation, 30 f, 147 
Epidaurus, 12 n., 90 f, 163 f, 242 n. 
smd'qfjLLOVQyoL (see also governors), 
136 f, 142, 200 
empLiqvLOQi 14 n. 

Epirus, 208 
inlaHonoCj 200 


Epizephyrian Locri, 7, 40, 115 f 
and her colonies, 86, 94 f, 214 
Eponphes, 173 f 

Equal rights, in colonies, 46, 58 f, 
67,247 

Eretria, 73 n., 110,125,169,190,221 f 
Erythrae, 62 f, 244 
ethnics, 121, 124, 126, 241 
significance, 6 n., 103-5, 139^-. 

167-9,179,196,247 

Etruria, Etruscans, 6, 13, 112 
Euagoras, 30 
Euainetos, 180 f 
Euboea, 38, 146 n., 169, 182 
Eucles, 199 f 
Eumelus, 233 
Eurymedon (general), 198 
Euthymus, 104 

exiles, reception of (see also fugi¬ 
tives), I11-13, 147, 211 

family connections, 15, 30, 68, 145 
n., i5of 

financial obligations (see also taxes, 
tribute), 81-3, 190, 200 f, 206 
first generation settlers, 104 f 
foundation decrees, 7 n., 27 f, Ch. 
IV, 40-68, no, 166, 215 
Brea, 34 f, 37, 40, 44, 54, 59-64, 
67, 198, 224 n., 228 f, 231 
Gyrene, 27, 29 f, 40 f, 44, 53 f, 
59-62, 64,66 f, 110,211 f, 224-6 
Naupactus, 40, 42, 44-62, 64 f, 
67 f, loi f, 117, 190, 214, 224, 
226-8, Appendix III, 230-2 
provisions about changes and 
transgressors, 60 f, 63, 68 
provisions about inheritance, 

49 n., 52, 54-9. 65-67 
‘friendship’, of colony and mother 
_ city, 107-9 

fugitives (see also exiles), 7 
reception of, 111-15, 248 

Galepsus, 9, 82, 89 
Gamoroi, 92, 113 n., ii4n. 
garrisons, 95 f, 136 f, 185, 190 
Gela, Geloans, 10, 17, 19-22, 65, 93, 
124, 143, 183 
coins, 124 

dedications to Athena Lindia, 

161 f, 211 

oikists, 19, 21 f, 29 n. 
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Gelon, 10411.5 124, 162 
Geometric pottery, 221 d. 

Geomoroi, 74 

yechvofJLOL (see also land allotment), 

35? 37 n., 59 
Glaukos, 72 
Gorgos, 30 

governors, in colonies from mother 
cities (see also imdrj/xLOVQyol, 
harmosts), 95 f, 136 f, 142, 

202 f, 206-8 
Athenian, 200 
Great Panathenaea, 62, 228 
Gyges, 6 
Gylax, 130 
Gylippus, 146 n., 198 

Hadrian, 96 n. 

Hagespippidas, 39 

Hagnon, 37 f, 204 

Haliartus, 206 f 

Halicarnassus, 104 

harmosts, 96 n., 200 n., 202 f, 207 

Harpagus, iii 

hegemony, of mother city (see also 
primacy, supremacy), 141, 

202 f, 214 f 

Hegesistratus, 32, 192, 194, 197 n. 
Hellenistic period, 2, 12, 99, 108, 
161 

Hellespont, 32 f, 109 n., 192 
Hephaestia, 177 f 
Hera, 158-60, 162, 238, 243 f 
Heraclea in Trachis, 34 f, 38 f, 192, 
206-9 

Heracles, 75 
Heraeum, 238, 243 
Herippidas, 207 
Hermes, 162 n. 

Herodicus, 66, 104 
Herodotus, 5 n., ii, 103-5 
Hesiod, 91, no 
Hestia, 25 

Hestiaea, 169 n., 170-4, 181-3, 189, 

191 

Himera, 104 f 

Hippias (tyrant of Athens), 32, 34, 

192 f 

Hippobotai, 169 
Hippocles, 16 

Hippocrates (of Gela), 93, 123 f, 

143 f 

Hipponium, 86, 94 f, 214 


Homer, 29 
Hyacinthia, 159, 238 
Hylleis, 239 ^ 

Hypocnemidian Locris, Locrians 
(see also Opus), 40, 47-9, 52, 
55 f? 58 f? 68, 128, 226-8, 230 
and Naupactus, 47, 49, 55, 65 
and West Locris, 45 

lasos, 219 n. 

Idomene, 138 
Illyria, 142 

Imbros, Imbrians, 167 f, 175, 181-3, 
188 f 

and Athens, 174, 182, 184 f, 188 
imperial colonization (see also 
colonial empires), 30 f, 34 f, 
37-9, 42f, 61 f, 67, 151 f, Gh. 
IX, 166-210, 211 

Ionia, lonians, if, 13 f, 86 n., 109 f, 
182, 216, 222 n. 

and Athens, 2, ii, 63, 183, 213, 
217 

Ionian Revolt, 105, 175 n., 216 
Ischia, 219 

isopolity (see also citizenship), 64, 
75 f? 96? 107-9, 115-17 
Issa, 43 

Istria, 99 n., 100 n., 108 f 
lutos, 159, 238 

Juktas, Mt., 160 

King’s Peace, 185 

kinship, 95, 100, 112, 150, 183, 206, 
217 

Kleulidai, 15 n. 
kosmoi, 239, 241 
Kyllyrioi, 92 
Kytherodikes, 96 n. 

Kytheros, 173 

Labotas, 207 
Laconia, 95 f 
Laestrygonian Plain, 221 
Lampon, 36 f 
Lampsacus, 32 n. 

land allotment, division, (see also 
yscjovojuoL), 44, 59, 61 f, 65, 220 
Laos (in Crete), 238 
Lato, 241 

Laus (Italy), 91 f, 114 
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law, legal arrangements, 59 f, 67, 
90 f, 100-2, 106 
League of Corinth, 80 n, 
leagues, 216 

Lelantine War, 26 n., 73, 222 
Lemnos, 32, 175, 193 
and Athens, 176 f, 179, 182, 184 f, 
188 f, 196 

cleruchy and/or apoikia^ 174-188 
Leon, 38 f 

Leontini, 36, 46 n., 123 f, 221 f 
Lesbos, 170, 179, 181 
Leucas, 30 f, 119, 132, 141, 144 
coins, 121 f, 125, 149 
and Gorcyra, 129 f, 134, 147, 149 
and Corinth, 118, 129 f, 132-6, 
140, 144, 147 
Leucimme, 147 
Leucoporus, 238 
Libya, 225 f 
Lilybaeum, 20 
Lindus, Lindian, 161 f 
Lindioi (Gela), 20 
Lissus, 209 

Locris, Locrians (see also Epizephy- 
rian Locri, Hypocnemidian 
Locris, Opus, West Locris), 40, 
42, 47-9, 55 n., 56, 58 f, 65, 
no n., 115, 214, 227 f 
Lucanians, 199 n. 

Lydia, Lydians, 32 n., 105 
Lykotadas, 239 
Lysander, 185, 187 
Lysimachus, 80 n. 

Machaneus, 159, 238, 244 
Madytians, 197 n. 
magistrates, in colonies from mother 
cities, see governors 
Mantinea, 16, 104, 212 
Maroneia, 81, 89 
Massalia, in 

Medes (see also Persians), 47 
mediation, by mother cities, 78, 143, 
i55> 157-9= 216 
Medma, 86, 94 f, 214 
Megara (Nisaea), 10, 14 f, 66, 74, 
104, 112, 164, 222 
and Corinth, 118 n., 222, Appen¬ 
dix IV, 233 f 
Hyblaea, 112, 211, 221 n. 
Megasthenes, 16 
Melantas, 239 


Melos, 2, n, 172, 181, 213 f 

cltvnchy or apoikial 173 f, 184,191 
Messene, Messenians (see also Zan- 
cle), 17-19, 41, 104, 233 
Methana, 128 
metics, 99, 205 
Micythus, 104 

Miletus, Milesian, 12 f, 74, Ch. VI^ 
98-117, 152, 161 
and Cius, 103 
colonization, 109 f 
and Cyzicus, 107-9, 117 
and Istria, 108 f 

and Olbia, 9, 99-109, 161, 164, 
246 n. 

Miltiades, the Elder, 7, 30 n., 32 f^ 
194, 197 n. 

the Younger, 32, 76, 176, 194-7 
Minos, 21 n. 

mixed colonies, 15-22, 210 

of Corinth and Corcyra, 17, 31, 
129-35, HL i 47 > 149 
disunity, 16, 206-8, 222 
Molycrium, 119 f, 122, 137, 152 
Mycenean colonization, i 
Mycenean pottery, i, 218 
Mylae, 94 

Myrina, 167, 177-9, 186, 196 
Mysacheis, 57 f, 227 
Mytilene, 38, 89 f, 123, 191 
Mytilenean Revolt, 89, 170 

natives, relations with, 75 n., 94 n., 
106 f 

Naucratis, 5 f, 104 
Naupactus, 41 f, 49, 51, 60, nof, 
206, 226-8 

and Athens, 41, 137 n. 
circumstances of colonization, 

41 f, 61, 66 f 

foundation decree, 40, 42, 44-62, 
64 f, 67 f, loif, 117, 190, 214, 
224, 226-8, Appendix III, 
230-2 

and Opus, 45-8, 53 f, 59, 65 
Nausithous, 29 

naval power, navies, 146, 152, 191 
Naxos, 169 

Naxos (Sicily), 26, 221 
Neapolis (Naples), 36, 115 
Neapolis (colony of Thasos), 78, 82, 
87 f 

and Thasos, 77-9, 84-9, 158, 214 
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Nicias, 9 
Nicomachus, 186 
nomima^ 14 f, 21, 125 
North-American colonies, xvii, 75 n. 
Notion, 38 n. 

numbers, of settlers, 9, 38 n., 43, 

130. 173 

oath, oaths, 27 f 

of loyalty, 45-7, 49, 53 f, 67, 214, 
230 f 

Oetaeans, 213 

offerings, to the gods of mother 
cities (see also religious rela¬ 
tions), 62 f, 67, 108, 158-60, 
162-4, 190, 211, 213, 243 f 
officers, officials, in colonies from 
mother cities, see governors 
oikist, oikists, 7 n., 26 f, Ch. Ill, 29- 
39, 68, 166, 212 
of Acragas, 21 
of Ambracia, 30 
of Amphipolis, 34 f, 37 f, 204 
of Anactorium, 30 
of Apollonia in Illyria, 130 
of Athenian colony in Adriatic, 40 
of Brea, 34 f, 61, 67, 228 f 
of Gamarina, 93 f 
of the Chersonese, 194 
of a cieruchy, 185 
of Gorcyra, 30, 218, 220, 223 
of Gyrene, 29, 44, 6r, 225 
ofEpidamnus, 25, 211 
of Gela, 19, 21 f, 29 n. 
of Heraclea in Trachis, 35, 38 f 
of Leucas, 30 
of Notion, 38 n. 
of Potidaea, 30 
of Rhegium, 17, 21 n. 
ofSelinus, 27, 211 
of Sigeum, 33 

of Syracuse, 7 n., 30, 218, 220, 
223 

ofThasos, 71 
of Thera, 220 
of Thurii, 26, 34-7, 198 
of Zancle, 93 n. 

Olbia, 9, 99-109, 117, 161, 164, 
246 n. 

Olpae, 137 n., 138 f 
Olus, 241, 243 n. 

Olympia, 95, 104, ii2f, 175, 195 
Oiynthus, 34 n. 


Omphace, 20 

Opus, Opuntian (see also Hypoc- 
nemidian Locrians), 44, 49, 60, 
227 f, 230 f 

and Epizephyrian Locri, 116 
mother city of the Locrians, 47-9 
and Naupactus, 45-8, 53 f, 59, 65 
Oreos (see Hestiaea), 170 n. 
Orsippus, 233 

Pallene, 32 f 
Panactum, 203 
Pandionis, 173 
Pangaeum, 82 
Panionion, 216 

Paros, Parians, 43 n., 74, 76, 87 
and Athens, 63, 76 
and Thasos, 71-81, 96, 117, 158, 
211 

Pausanias (Spartan), 196 
Peace of Nicias, 37, 128, 203 
pegasus, pegasi, 120-2 
Peisistratus, Peisistratids, 32 f, 194 f 
Pelasgians, 175, 177, 196 
Peloponnese, Peloponnesians, 16, 
78, 84 f, 122, 139 f, 148, 150, 
198 

Peloponnesian League, 132 
Peloponnesian War, (see also Archi- 
damian War), 41, 86, 95 n., 
130, 136-8, 141 n., 142, 146, 
159 m, 179 f, 185, 198, 242 
Pentathlus, 20 
peraea, peraeae, 81 f, 87-90 
Percothariae, 57 f, 227 
Periander, 30 f, 43, 90, 129, 132, 
147 f 

Pericles, 136, 178 f 
Perinthus, Perinthian, 74, 79 n., 
125 n., 162 f 
perioikoi, 16, 95, 96 n. 

Persia, Persians, 99, 105 f, 132, 175 f, 
192 

Persian Wars, 175-7, ^9^3 201 
personal connections, 97, 123, 

124 n., 140, 143 
Phalaris, 21 n. 

Phanodicus, 192 f 
Phantocles, 229 
Pharos, 43 n. 

Philaids, 33 n. 

Philip of Macedon, 80, 204 
Philippi, 88 
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Philotas, 94 n. 

Phocaea, iii f, 123 
Phocians, 213 
Phoenicians, 27 
Phormio, 133 
Phrikios, Mt., no 
Phrynichus, 205 n. 

Phrynon, 33 ^ 
phylae, see tribes 
Piraeus, Piraeans, 50, 200 
Pithecusae, 219, 221 n. 

Plataea, 40, 126 f, 151 n., 174, 202 
Battle of, 135 
Plato, 9 

polis, poleis, i f, 5 

‘Poleis ohne Territorium’, 119, 
139,14011., 166 f, 188,197 f, 
201-6, 209 
Polybius, 115 f 

Pontus (see also Black Sea), 98, 109, 
215 n. 

Poseidon, 159 f, 238 
Posidonia, 91 f, 114 
Potidaea, 2, 30, 34 n., 141 
and Athens, 136-8,140, 177, 190 f 
cleruchy, 170 

and Corinth, 10, ii9f, 135-7? 
140, 142, 200, 209 
Praxiteles, 104 

primacy, of mother city (see also 
hegemony, supremacy), 165, 
214 

private enterprises, 7 f 
privileges, of colonies and mother 
cities, 54, 99-102, no, 117,161, 
i64f, 246 

property rights, 57 f, 205 

Propontis, 98 

Protagoras, 66 

Protocorinthian pottery, 221 

Protogeometric pottery, 2 n., 219 n. 

proxeny, 80 

Pteleon, 128 

Pylades, 30 

Pyllos, 44 n. 

Pylus, 128 
Pythagoras, 104 
Pythagorean Clubs, 158 
Pyxus, 114 n. 

recruitment, of settlers, 41,46, 61,67 
refugees, see exiles, fugitives 
reinforcement, of colonies by mother 


cities, 46 n., 54, 64-7, 72 f, 102, 
nof, 115, 140, 145, 147, 151 f, 
188, 212 

religion, 15, 49-51, 61 f, 232 

religious relations, (see also offer¬ 
ings) 10, 100-3, 141^ ^53? Ch. 
VIII, 154-65, 213, 216 f 
return, colonists’ right of, 62, nof, 
115, 117, 248 
at Cyrene, 41, 53 
at Naupactus, 42, 47-9? 51-4? 58, 
67, 232 

Rhaecelus, 195 

Rhegium, 17-19, 21 n., 36, 46 n., 
104 

Rhodes, Rhodian, 10, 19-22, 65, 90, 
164 

Roman period, 2 

Salaminioi, 168 n. 

Salamis, 33, 168, 176 
Battle of, 135, 169 
Samnites, 115 

Samos, Samian, 6 n., 14 n., 35 n., 
38 n., 103 f, 125 n., 162 
and Athens, 174, 197 
and Perinthus, 74, 162 
Sardis, 32 n. 

Scapte Hyle, 82 
Scheria, 29 
Scione, 203 
Scyles, 106 
Scyros, 174, 184-8 
Scythians, 106 f 

Selinus, Selinuntian, 10, 15 n., 27, 
112 f, 211, 221 n. 

Selymbria, 66, 104 
Sermyle, 203 

Sicily, Sicilian, 18, 20, 26,121,198 f, 
217 f, 220 

colonization of, 9, 25 n., 221 f 
Sigeum, 32-4, 192-4, 196 f 
silver, 142 

Sinope, 109, 192, 219 n. 
and her colonies, 12, 201-3, 209, 
214 f 
Siris, 16 

sites, of colonies, 142 n., 219, 221-3 
Smyrna, i n., 2 n. 

Sollium, n9f? 122, 128, 141 
Sparta, Spartans, 8, 39, 5411., 105, 
128, 144, 150, 185, 188, 203, 
207, 242 n., 246 
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Sparta— {contd,) 
and Athens, 37, 185, 213 f 
and Gythera, 10, 95 f 
and Doris, 213 

and Heraclea in Trachis, 34, 38 f, 
192, 206-9 

and Melos, ii, 213 f 
and Taras, 7, 13, 145 f, 162 
Spartolus, 34 n. 

Speusippus, 205 n. 

Spina, 6 
Stagirus, 9 
state enterprises, 7 f 
Stryme, 81, 89, 121 
supremacy, of mother city, (see also 
hegemony, primacy), 10, 137, 
139, 145, 148, 151, 158 
Sybaris, 6, 16, 36 n., 114, 159 
and her colonies, 91 f, 94 n., 152, 
190 

Sybota, 120, 128, 132 f, 148 
sympolity, 75, 79-81, 96, ii4f, 117 
synoecism, 80, 114 
Syracuse, Syracusan, 9 f, 86, 95, 
ii4n., 143 f, 148, 170, 182 
coins, I24f, 148 

colonization, 43, 92-4, 152, 190, 
208 f 

and Gorcyra, 10, 143 f 
and Gorinth, 13, 118, 142-9 
and Epizephyrian Locri, 116 
foundation, 218-23 
oikist, 7n., 30, 218, 220, 223 

Tanagra, 126, 213 
Taras, 7, 16, 26 
and Sparta, 7, 13, 145 f, 162 
Taurophonion?, 237 
Taxes, taxation, 51 f, 100-2, 163 f, 
171 f, 189, 200 

at Naupactus, 47 f, 51 f, 68, 190, 
232 

Tegea, 104 
Telesikles, 71 

Thasos, Thasian, 9, 27, Gh. V, 71- 
97 . 197 n. 

and Athens, 76, 80 n., 81 f, 89 
coins, 80 n., 88 n. 
and her colonies, 81-90, 96, 117, 
121, 152, 212 
and Egypt, 74 

decree about delation, 83-5, 89, 
90 n., 214 


and Neapolis, 77-9, 84-9, 158, 

214 

and Paros, 71-81, 96, 117, 158, 
211 

revenues from her colonies, 81-3, 
200 

Thebes, 40, 126 f, 202 f 
Themistocles, 86 n., 129 n. 

Thera, Theraeans, 220, 225 f 
and Gyrene, 16, 27-9, 41, 53, 62, 
64, 73, III f, 212 
Theras, 220 

Thermopylae, 47, no n. 

Theron, 21 n. 

Theseus, 204 

Thessaly, Thessalian, 73 n., 80 n. 
Thetes, 61, 181, 229 
Thrace, Thracian, 38, 72, 75 n., 8i 
Thraceward Region, 34, 37, 76 n,, 
197,199 f, 229 
Thrasybulus, 205 n. 

Thronium, 131 

Thucydides, 5 n., i04f, 128, 221 n. 
and Amphipolis, 37, 200, 245-8 
on cleruchies and apoikiai, 170-3, 
182-4, 189 

on Gorinthian colonies, 120 f, 
126 n., 129, 141 

on the relations of colonies and 
mother cities, 2, 9-12, 105, 153, 
160 f, 183, 213 f, 217 
son of Melesias, 36 n. 

Thurii, 16, 26, 36, 169, 173 n. 
and Athens, 35 f, 198 f 
foundation, 35 f, 197 
oikists, 26, 34-7, 198 
tribes, 36, 198 f 
Timaeus, 7, 115-17 
Timoleon, 120, 144 f, 148 
Tiribazus, 184 n. 

Torone, 203 
Trachinians, 207, 213 
trade (see also commerce), 4f, 109, 
218-20, 240, 246 

trading posts (see also emporion), 5 f, 
219 

traditional practices, Gh. II, 25-8, 

215 

Trapezus, 109 n., 201, 209 n. 
tribes, 14!, 36, 177-80, 198! 
tribute, Athenian, 62 f, 82 f, 87, 89, 
137, 178!, 182 f, 185, 186 n., 
193, 200 
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of Athenian colonies, 177 f, 201 
at Naupactus, 47 f, 51, 232 
of Sinope’s colonies, 190, 200 f, 
205 

tribute lists, 81, 125, 177 f, 180 
trierarchy, 190 n. 

Troad, 193 

Tylissus, Argive decree about Ty- 
lissus and Cnossus, 78, 214, 
Appendix V, 235-44 
and Argos, Gh. VIII, 154-65, 212 
and Cnossus, Ch. VIII, 154-65, 
212, 239-44 
status of, 239-44 
tyrants, 30 f, 141, 195, 197 
colonization of, 30 f, 33 f, 118, 
141-3, 147 f, 151, 192, 211 
Tyrsenians (see also Pelasgians), 

176 n. 

war, 95, 107 f, 139 n., 206, 233 f, 
240, 242 

aid in, 73 f, 97, 132, 135 f, 140 f. 


144 f, 190, 213 f 

between colonies and mother 
cities, 10, 86 f, 93, 147, 158, 
183, 214 

West LiOcris, Locrians, 45, 47-9, 
58 n., 226 

West Locrian settlement, 56 f, 59, 
65, III n. 

Xenagoras, 20 n. 

Xenares, 39 
Xenocritus, 36 
Xenophon, 9, ii, 201-3 
Xerxes, 109 n. 

Zancle, Zancleans, 17 f, 21 n., 93 n., 
94, 104, 113 
Zeugitae, 61, 229 
Zeus, 195 
Homarios, 159 
Meilichios, 15 n. 

Zopyrion, 99 












































